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SPAIN. 


The  following  Sheets  are  tranflated  from  the 
EJfais  fur  tEfpagne  of  M.  Peyron  :  as  they 
contain  nearly  the  whole  of  that  Work,  it  has 
been  thought  proper  to  prefix  the  Author's 
Introdudion. 


mm 


INTRODUCTION. 

MOST  men  fee  things  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  themfelves  ;  the  fame 
obje£l  prefents  itfelf  under  different  ap- 
pearances to  the  eye  of  the  obferver  ;  and 
until  he  has  remarked  them  all,  he  can- 
not fay  he  is  really  acquainted  with.  it. 
If  this  principle  be  true  in  any  refpeét, 
it  is  undoubtedly  fo  when  applied  to  tra* 
vels.  The  flu6luation  of  commerce,  the 
Vol.  III.  B  en- 
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encouragement  or  neglcdl  of  letters  and 
arts,  or  a  minifter  more  or  lefs  able,  are 
fo  many  caufes'of  a  vifiible  change  in 
public  affairs.  Manners  become  cor- 
rupted ;  vice  and  foreign  luxury  encreafe 
with  knowledge,  and  in  the  fpace  of  a 
few  years  the  face  atnd  charaftcr  pf  a 
nation  are  changed.  Monuments  even, 
by  which  only  travellers  are  but  too 
frequently  attracted,  fall  into  ruin  ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  othera,  and  infa- 
tiable  curiofity  never  wants  for  food. 

We  have  already  feveral  accounts  of 
Travels  in  Spain.  Father  Labat,  Colme- 
nar,  Madame  Dunois,  M.  de  Silhouette, 
a  monk  from  Lombardy,  and  Mr.  Bar- 
retti,  have  pafled  through  and  de- 
fcribed  feveral  of  the  provinces  of  that 
vafl  monarchy,  and  given  fome  idea  of 
the  manners  and  charadter  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  nation. 

A  Spaniard  now  living,  and  having 
feen  nothing  but  the  paintings,  churches 
and  antiquities  of  fome  of  the  principal 

cities, 
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cities,   has  already  written  feveral  vo- 
lumes upon  thofe  fubjeéls*      The  reve- 
rend author,  the  Abbé  Pons,  poffeffes 
a  confiderable  knowledge  "of   the   fine 
arts,  and  judges  of  them  lijce  an  amatctfr 
and  an  able  critic.    His  book  was  my 
only  guide  in  the  cities  of  which  it  gives 
a  defcription  ;   but  the  author  makes  no. 
obfervation  upon  manners,  cviftoms  and 
laws*     Were  it  neceflary  to  apqlogizc 
for  his  work,  it  might  be  urged  that  he 
wrote  for  his  countrymen  ;  and  that  his 
chief  aim  was  to  give  them  a  knowledge 
of  the  difi^rent  k^ind»  of  national  mgnu- 
ments  they  poffefs.    He  wilh^d  by  this 
means  to  roufe  the  Spaniards  fr-pm  th^it 
indolence   wjth    which    they    ^re    re- 
proached, and  the  more  fo,  ^s  it  is  npjt 
natural  to  them  to  improve  thç  national 
taûe  and  revive  the  love  pf  the  arts* 
His  wifhes  and  efforts,  therefore,  deferve 
the  higheft  eulogium. 

How  was  it  poflible  for  him  to  fpeak  pf 
abufes  ?  In  this  cafe  he  muft  have  gqne 
to  the  fource,  and  founded  the  depth  of 

B  3  an 
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an  abyft  enveloped  in  a  facred  obfcurity 
and  dangerous  to  defcend.  He  contem- 
plated it  from  afar,  and  was  forry,  per- 
haps in  his  heart,  not  to  be  able  to  re- 
move every  obftacle  to  his  progrefs.  How 
often  muft  he  have  fighed  in  defcribing 
fo  many  churches  in  which  the  richeft 
and  moft  abundant  treafures  are  buried  ! 
He  has,  however,  ventured  to  put  into 
the  mouth  of  an  old  man,  one  of  his 
friends,  a  few  words  to  the  following 
efFea: 

**  Would  not  the  exceflive  donations 
**  to  convents,  thofe  whims  of  devotion, 
^*  gratified  at  fuch  an  enormous  expence, 
."  be  better  employed  in  conftruéling 
**  roads  and  bridges  ?  This  would  be 
*'  doubly  confecrating  them  to  public 
**  utility,  as  the  people  who  live  in  a  vi- 
*'  cious  poverty  would  then  find  employ- 
"  ment  for  theirtime.  Works  of  real 
**  piety  are  ufeful  to  mankind,  and  not 
**  confined  to  pampering  ^  few  felfifh 
"  and  ignorant  hermits."  The  obferva- 
tion  is  juft,  full  of  feritiment,  and  dif- 

covers 
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covers  the  zeal  with  which  the  author 
was  animated. 

Father  Labat,  with  much  wit  and 
judgment,  is  not  always  to  be  depended 
upon  ;  he  generalizes  too  much  certain 
particular  cuftoms  obfervable  in  a  family, 
and  applies  them  to  the  whole  nation. 
He  fays  the  Spaniards,  men,  women  and 
children,  go  without  hats,  and  have 
their  heads  fliaved  to  facilitate  perfpira- 
tion.  The  monk  deceives  \is,  or  cuftoms 
are  greatly  changed.  A  Spaniard  never 
goes  out  without  a  broad  hat.  His  hair, 
which  he  does  not  cut  gfF,  is  con- 
tained in  a  piece  of  filk  network^  called 
Redezilla.  The  women  wear  a  veil  over 
the  fame  envelop  for  the  hair.  The 
Spaniards  are  known  to  be  njuch  attached 
to  their  hats,  which  are  heavier,  broader 
and  more  warm  than  ours  ;  they  were 
the  occafion  of  an  infurreélion  in  Madridj^ 
and  the  capital  is  the  only  place  where 
the  King  has  been  able  to  prohibit  them. 
The  French  are  indifputably  the  people 
who  make  the  leaft  ufe  of  hats. 

B  3  Co- 
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•      *     • 

Colmehài",  dlïFufe  and  dull,  and  fati- 
,  guing  to  read^  is  not  always  exaél.  He 
makes  no  fcruple  to  repeat  paflages  and 
rcfleftioris  frbfai  his  o\(i^n  work,  wherever 
he  thinks  thetn  rieceffary,  without  even 
changiiig  ii  word.  After  reading  his 
J)eliçeSy  arid/  having  itiade  the  tour  of 
Spain,  it  requires  no  great  penetration 
to  difcovcr  that  a  great  part  of  his  travels 
were  performed  in  the  clofet.  Notwith* 
.Handing  this  he  is  ftill  one  of  the  beft 
Spanifh  gnides. 

The  public  are  alfo  acquainted  with  the 

letters  of  an  Englifh  Lady  to  a  fejnale  friend 

in  Paris,  written  about  à  century  ago,  upon 

Spain,    and  in  \vhiph  the  fair  authorefs 

aims  much  more  to  excite  and  gratify 

the  emotions  of  the  heart  than  to  exer- 

cife  lier  wit  and  judgment.     She,  how- 

ever,  does  not  want  difcernment,  nor  that 

kind  of  erudition  proper  to  her  fex  ;  but 

as  a  woman  of  feeling,,  and  taking  the 

title  of   an  Englifli  Lady,     fhe  feems 

moftly  attached  to  adventures  of  love 

and  fentiment,  which,  for  her,  aye  un- 

çloubtçdly 
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doubtedly  more  in  charaéter  than  decy- 
phering  ancient  infcriptions,  or  fatiguing 
her  eyes,  formed  to  infpire  the  tendered 
paffions,  upon  (tones  and  marble  almoft 
deftroyed  by  time.  Her  work  is  amuf- 
ing  and  inftruétive,  and  contains  many 
charaâeriftics  of  the  Spaniards  of  the 
prefent  age  ;  but  fmce  the  letters  were 
written,  the  nation  has  changed,  and  is, 
perhaps,,  become  lefs  interefting  than 
Madame  Dunois  defcribed  it  to  be  in 
her  time. 

When  the  book  of  the  Lombard 
Monk  appeared,  the  Spaniards  com- 
plained of  his  fatire  and  want  of  lincerity. 
Government  endeavoured  to  get  the 
work  prohibited  in  Italy,  but  failed  in 
the  attempt.  I  think  this  was  unme- 
rited, and  am  far  from  being  of  opinion 
that  Spain  had  reàfon  to  be  offended. 
The  work  of  Father  Caymo  is  full  of 
information  relative  to  the  fine  arts  :  he 
was  really  a  connoiflfeur,  /but  his  travels 
were  confined  to  a  very  fmall  portion  of 
Spain.      He  has  juftly  blamed  certain 

B  4  cuf- 
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cuftoms  and  fiiperftitions  ;  and  the  Abbé 
Pons  has  not  anfwered  him  by  faying  the 
Italians  are  as  much  to  be  cenfured  on 
the  fiame  account.  The  whole  world  is 
the  country  of  a  traveller  ;  and  the  reve- 
rend Lombard  would  have  cenfured  in 
Italy  what  he  blamed  in  Spain. 

If  Father  Caymo  be  alive;  I  am  of 
opinion  he  is  not  well  fatisfied  with  his 
tranflator.  Befides  his  having  injudi- 
cioufly  curtailed   feveral   parts   of    the 

4 

work,  he  has  frequently  rendered  in  bad 
French  the  pure  apd  elegant  Italian  of 
the  original.  The  monk  is  indeed  to  be 
accufed  of  rather  too  much  partiality 
for  his  own  nation  ;  but  he  has  certainly 
both  tafte  and  judgment  joined  to  great 
erudition.  He  has  written  upon  Eng- 
land and  Portugal  alfo,  but  the  tranfla- 
tor has  not  thought  proper  to  make 
thefe  works  known. 

M.  de  Silhouette  was  very  young  when 
he  travelled  port:  through  Spain;  he 
fcarcely    mentions    the  cities    through 

which 
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which  he  paffed,  and  when  he  does  he 
names  them  inaccurately.  He  made  his 
tour  in  three  months  in  the  year  1729. 
I  do  not  believe  he  had  any  great  opinion 
of  his  work,  or  that  he  ever  thought  it 
would  convey  much  information  to  his 
reader. 

\ 

» 

Mr.  Baretti,  whofe  letters  to  his  bro- 
thers have  lately  been  tranflated ,  in  which 
he  defcribes  his  journey  from  England 
to  Italy,  paffing  through  Portugal  and 
Spain,  is  advantageoafly  known  in  the 
literary  world  by  works  in  which  he  has 
given  proofs  of  wit  and  judgment  as  well 
as  philofophy.  The  man  of  informa- 
tion as  well  as  the  obferver  of  acute  dif-s 

cernment  appears  in  his  letters  ;  but  as 

* 

he  wrote  them  by  way  of  relaxation  from 
the  fatigues  of  travelling,  moft  objefts 
were  alike  to  him  ;  he  fonght  after 
fuch  as  might  enliven  his  mmd  and  his 
pen.  The  voluptuous  dances  at  which 
he  was  prefent,  in  an  inn  at  Badajoz,  and 
the  portrait  of  his  amiable  Pauline ^  are 
defcriptions  full  of  livelinefs  and  fenti- 

ment; 
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ment  ;  but  he  feems  frequently  to  enter 
into  too  minute  details,  which  could  not 
be  interefting  except  to  his  own  family. 

.However  eftimable  and  inftru6live  aU 
thefe  travels  may  be,  and  two  or  three 
others  I  have  not  mentioned  becaufe  they 
are  lefs  confiderable.  Spain  is  not  yet 
well  known,  nor  do  I  flatter  myfelf  with 
the  idea  of  being  able  to  give  a  complete 
defcription  of  it.  I  propofe  the  obferva- 
tions  I  have  made  in  travelling  through 
that  kingdom  as  iimple  effays,  and  fhall 
endeavor  to  prefent  the  objefts  in  the 
manner  they  appeared  to  me. 

I  am  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  my  un- 
dertaking, and  it,  perhaps,  behoves  me 
to  follow  the  advice  of  Fontenelle,  and 
fhut  my  hand  if  I  have  really  found  the 
truth.  Men  like  not  to  fee  it  in  front  ; 
and  various  means  are  neceflary  to  gain 
it  admiffion.  Great  delicacy  is  required 
in  the  choice  of  expreffion,  that  felf- 
love  may  not  be  mortified.  If  the  hifto- 
rian  be  impeded  in  his  progrefs  by  hu- 
mane 
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mane  confiderations,    for  a  long  time, 
and  even  ages  after  the  events  he  relates, 
what  muft  be  the  fituation  of  the  travel»- 
1er,  whofe  pen  is  confined    to  prefent 
objéâs,  and  Who  dares  to  judge  of  na- 
tions and  men  iil  power  as  well  as  of  re* 
ceived  and  deeply  rooted  abufes  ?      He 
proceeds  tremblingly,  becaufe  every  ùep 
he  takes  furlrounds  him  with  enemies.  He    . 
cannot  always  flatter  ;  and  it  would  hoi 
be  worth  while  to  quit  his  native  country 
for  the  purpofe  of  bafely  applauding^  ift, 
a   foreign  clime,  that  which  is  tepug- 
tiant  to  reafon  and  not  unfrequently  to 
humanity. 

It  would  undoubtedly  be  much  bettet 
not  to  write,  and  that  a  traveller  fhould 
.  go  in  purfuit  of  knowledge  for  his  own 
fatisfaétiôn  ;  but  in  fuch  a  cafe  the  power- 
ful incentive  of  being  ufeful  would  be 
wanting.     His  obfervations  would  be  fo 
negligently  made,  as  but  feldom  to  dif- 
cover  the  truth  ;  and  having  found  much 
amufement  for  his  eyes,  and  but  little  for 
Jïi^  mind,  he  would  return  home  with 

his 
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his   head  full  of  phantoms,    like  that . 
of  a  child  who  has  pafled  feveral  hours 
before  a  magic  lanthorn. 

Be  not  offended,  brave  and  geperous 
Spaniards,  from  whom  I  have  received 
fo  many  open  marks  of  friendfliip  ;  do 
not  blame  me  if,  fometimes,  carried  away 
by  my  fubjeft,  blinded  by  my  national 
pr.ejudices.,  or  tempted  by  a  liberty  of 
thinking  yet  unknown  ampngft  you,  I 
have  feen,  with  an  evil  eye,  certain  of 
your  received  manners,  cuftoms  and  in- 
ftitutions,  and  the  laws  which  tyrannife 
over  you.  Let  my  excufe  be  found  in 
the  love  of  truth  iand  the  franknefs  of 
my  charafter, 

I  ihall  fpeak  of  monuments  alfo,  and 
with  my  own  thoughts  upon  them  give 
thofe  of  others.  My  intention  is  to  re- 
late and  defcribe,  and  but  very  feldom  to 
judge.  I  ihall  condu6l  my  reader  to  the 
feveral  cities  through  which  I  have  paf- 
fed,  and  there  point  out  to  him  wh^t 
appeared  to  me  moftworthy  of  attention, 

ad  mi- 
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admiration,  or  cenfure.     In  order  to  give 

« 

him  feme  relaxation  from  the  fatigue  of 
travelling,  I  fhall  communicate  to  him 
my  ideas  on  legiflation,  commerce,  man- 
ners and  cuffoms,  as  they  may  arife  from 
the  fubjecl,  without  aiming  at  any  other 
order  or  plan  throughout  the  whole 
work,  I  do  not  mean  to  go  provided 
with  a  fquare  and  compafs  to  take  the 
height  of  fteeples,  and  give  the  exa6t 
dimenfions  of  churches,  but  I  (hall  not 
fo  far  fubjeft  myfelf  to  this  prohibition 
as  not  to  meafure  any  :  my  intention  is 
to  introduce  fome  variety  into  the  too 
great  uniformity'of  a  travelling  journal. 
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GENERAL   VIEW  of  ANCIENT 
Avrj>  ^HODERN   SPAIN. 

WERE  not  a  refe^^rch  after  ety- 
mologies equally  fruitlefç,  difgufting 
and  fatiguing,  I  woyld  willingly  de- 
dicate fome  time  and  paper  to  a  long 
diflertation  on  the  different  names  given 
to  Spain,  repeating  what  the  ancients, 
before  me,  have  faid  of  them,  and  call  to 
the  recoUeâion  of  my  reader  the  appel- 
lations oilberusj  Hlfpalis^  Hefp^rus^  T'ubaly 
and  the  Rabbits^  the  Phoenician  name 
for  which,  Sepana^  was,  we  have  been 
told,  the  root  of  that  of  Spain.  But  the 
proofs  of  this  illuftrious  origin  would 
not  at  prefent  be  well  received,  and  but 
little  regard  would  be  paid  to  my  ex  ten- 
five  erudition,  fmce  fafts  are  generally 
allowed  to  be  much  preferable  to  words. 

Spain  is  placed  by  nature  in  the  moft 
happy  fituation  :  furrounded  by  feas  and 
mountains,  flie  enjoys  a  temperature  of 

climate 
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climate  the  tnaft  conducive  to  health, 
and  th€  moft  fevourable  to  p}f  afure.  The 
kingdom  contains  immçnfe  riches  ;  goM» 
precious  ftones,  and  iron,  itill  more  ufe* 
fui,  wait  but  for  the  hand  of  the  work^ 
man  to  recoqapence  his  labours.    The 
foil,  without  requiring  a  fatiguing  cnlr 
tivatiop,   is  naturally  fertile,  and  pro» 
duces  çyery  neceffary  of  life  :  the  men 
who   inhabited   it  were,    according  to 
hiftorians,  robuft  and  warlike.    By  what 
means,  theix,  hjis  this  vaft  monarchy, 
which  could  nevQr  be  fubjugated  by  want, 
fo  often  become  the  prey  of  its  neigh- 
bours ?    The  folution  of  this  curious 
problem  muft  be  fought  in  the  inteftine 
wars  of  the  colonics  and  the  native  in- 
habitants. This   country,    unfortunate 
by  the  beneficence  of  nature,  was  long 
a  fcene  of  bloodûied,  and  ever  difputed 
and  envied*    Thcfe  feem  to  have  been 
the  unhappy  confequences  of  its  mild 
and  fertile  climate,  which  became  the 
nurfery  of  rival  and  inimical  nations. 

Spain 
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Spain  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Pyrenees,  which  feparate  it  from  France  ; 
on  the  eaft  by  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  fouth  by  the  Streights  of  Gibraltar, 
and  on  the  weft  by  Portugal  and  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  :  it  is  upwards  of  two  hun* 
dred  and  fixty  leagues  in  length,  from 
the  fouth-weft  to  the  north-caft,  and  a 
hundred  and  feventy  leagues  in  breadth. 

The  higheft  mountains  of  Spain  are 
the  Pyrenees,  which  extend  from  the 
Pcean  to  the  Mediterranean.  The 
mîoûntains  of  Oca,  thofe  of  Guadarrama, 
which  feparate  the  two  Caftiies,  and 
the  Sierra  Moreria  which, borders  upon 
Andalufia,  and  feems  to  render  it  inac- 
ceflible  to  the  reft  of  the  kingdom* 

* 

This  peninfula  is  watered  by  many 
very  confiderable  rivers  :  thefe  '  are  up- 
wards of  an  hundred  and  fifty  in  num- 
ber; but  themoft  diftinguilhed  by  their 
extent,  breadth  and  depth,  in  a  word, 
th9fe  which  it\  their  courfe  fwallow  up 
the  others,  and  afterwards  empty  their  wa- 
ters. 
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ters  into  the  fea,  are  the  Ebto,  the  Gua- 
dalquivir, the  Tagu$,  the  Guadiana, 
the  Douro»  thd  Guadahviër,  and  the 
Segora.  In  giving  a  defeription  of 
ea<:b  province,  I  (hall  hare  occafion  to 
fpeak  of  the  rivers  by  which  they  ate 
watered,  and  to  fix  the  place  of  their 
fource,  and  that  where  thejr  are  received 
into  the  océàû* 

Sprain,  from  îtà  pofition,  climate  and 
fertility,  has  be«en  the  viftim  of  hoftilé 
nations.  The  Phceriickns  are  the  firft  of 
which  ^e  find  traces  in  hiftory.  Thii  peo* 
pie,  to  whom  commctce  taught  philofo* 
phy,  landed  upon  the  coafts  of  Spain, 
and  their  firft  fettlemènt  was,  it  is  faid, 
at  Cadiz.  The  native  lavages  did  not 
think  themfelves  fufficiently  powerful  to 
repel  the  new  comers,  or  thefe,  at  firft, 
treated  them  with  mildnefs,  and  theieby 
gained  their  eftecm  and  admiration,  and 
were  even  aided  by  them  in  fome  of  theiï* 
firft  enterprizes.  The  Phoenicians  found- 
ed a  colony  upon  that  coafk  which  na- 

Vol.  III.  C  ture 
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ture  had  njarked  out  to  become  the  cen* 
ter  of  commerce.  The  neighbouring 
iavages  foon  received  laws,  which  were 
prefently  followed  by  their  natural  con- 
fequences,  manners,  habits  and  morals. 
Thus  commerce  poffeffes  the  means  of 
ennobling  itfelf,  and  covers,  with  a  re- 
fpedtable  veil,  the  intereft  by  which  it  is 
animated.  The  Phoenicians,  at  firft, 
made  feveral  voyages  with  the  confent 
of  the  natives  :  they  acquired,  in  exchange 
for  their  merchandize,  certain  portiona 
of  land  which  they  were  defirous  to  oc- 
cupy, and  the  firft  years  of  this  alliance 
were  for  them  equally  peaceful  and  lu- 
crative ;  but  becoming  more  avaricious, 
and  the  old  inhabitants  better  under- 
ftanding  their  true  interefts,  they  foon 
gained  with  blood  a  country  inhabited 
by  people  whom  they  were  come  to  ci- 
vilife.  However,  if  it  be  true  that  men 
are  rendered  more  happy  by  being  en- 
lightened, the  Phœnicians  became  the 
firft  benefadlors  and  legiflators  of  Spain* 
Their  fettlements  extended  to  the  fouth- 

ern 
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ern  coafts,  and  into  the  couiltry  as  far  as; 
Cordova, 

Much  afcout  the  fame  time,  the  Greeks 
or  Phoenicians,  after  having  founded 
Marfeilles,  went  to  Spain  and  planted 
there  feveral  colonies  ;  they  pofleffed  a 
part  of  the  kingdoms  of  Valencia  and 
Catalonia  ;  their  fettlements  were  after- 
wards extended  to  Arragon;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  as  far  as  Galicia. 

The  Carthaginians,  not  lefs  defirous 
of  profit  and  of  plunder,  and  being  mer- 
chants and  navigators  as  well  as  their  ri- 
vals, thought  proper  to  difpute  with 
them  a  foil  lefs  fcorched  and  more  fer- 
tile than  that  of  Africa  ;  they  alfo  found- 
ed colonies,  but  not  without  firft  having 
fhed  much  blood. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  having  but 
few  other  wants  than  thofe  of  nature, 
and  not  difcovering  their  future  tyrants 
in  the  new  colonifts,  who  came  from  all 

C  z  quarters 
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quarters  into  their  country,  amufeH 
themfelves  with  hunting,  fifliing,  and 
peacefully  drinking  the  milk  of  their 
flocks.  Poffeffing  but  little  knowledge 
of  commerce  and  ntivigation,  they  left 
the  care  and  profits  of  thefe,  and  with 
them  all  difputes,  to  the  Greeks  and  the 
Carthaginians. 

But  the  wars  between  thefe  people 
were  not  of  long  duration,  becanfe  com- 
merce loves  tranquillity,  and  endeavours 
to  repel  violence  without  aiming  at  mili- 
tary fame.  All  their  quarrels  would 
have  been  terminated  by  a  folid  peace  ; 
Greeks,  Carthaginians  and  Phoenicians 
would  tranquilly  have  exchanged  their 
commodities  and  dug  into  the  earth  ia 
fearcU  of  its  valuable  metals,  had  Rome 
feen  without  envy  the  aggrandifement 
and  fuccefs  of  her  rival.  In  the  prefent 
age,  England,  Holland  and  France,  work, 
from  Cadiz,  the  mines  of  Peru,  and  thefe 
nations  although  jealous  of  each  other, 
go,  in  this  refpeâ»  hand-in- hand,  and 

think 
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thînk  ol  nothing  but  the  profits  arifing 
from  their  cntcrprize. 

The  Romans  took  the  firft  opportu- 
nity of  driving  the  Carthaginians  from 
Spain.  This  kingdom  became  the  thea- 
tre of  two  of  the  moft  famous  wars  of 
antiquity.  By  the  firft,  which  laftcd 
twenty- four  years,  Rome  obliged  Car- 
thage to  cede  to  her  a  part  of  her 
conquefts;  and  by  the  fécond,  whicK 
continued  but  for  fcventeen  yeais,  Car- 
thage was  entirely  ftripped  of  her  pof- 
feifions  and  her  power. 

The  Spaniards,  wholly  civilifed,  if  a 
part  of  Afturia  and  the  mountains,  of 
Bifcay,  into  which  the  Roman  arms 
penetrated  with  difficulty,  be  excepted, 
then  breathed  only  peace  and  a  love  of 
arts  and  letters  ;  the  countiy  became  as 
famous  by  its  artifts,  and  the  magnificent 
cities  with  which  St  was  decorated,  as 
by  its  immenfe  riches,  and  the  diffentions 
of  thofe  by  whom  it  was  governed  :  it 

C  3  was 
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was  the  theatre  on  which  the  moft  il- 
luftrious  generals  of  the  republic  exercifed 
their  valour  and  obtained  more  than  one' 
triumph, 

It  became  ftill  more  celebrated  after 
Julius  Caefar  had  fought  there,  the  laft 
battle  which  infured  him  the  greateft 
empire  in  the  world. 

The  Phoenicians,  Greeks  and  Cartha* 
ginians  had,  as  I  may  fay,  only  gone  to 
Spain.  They  poflefled  but  fome  parts 
of  it,  and  the  longeft  continuation  of 
their  authority,  that  of  the  Carthagini- 
ans, did  not  exceed  two  centuries.  The 
Romans  eftablifhed  themfelves  there,  and 
became  abfolu te  matters  of  the  kingdom, 
which  they  divided  as  they  thought  pro- 
per, gave  names  to  cities,  rivers  and 
provinces,  and  formed  fome  of  the  in- 
habitants into  excellent  foldiers,  who 
were  fuccefsfuUy  employed  againft  the 
enemies  of  Rome.  The  emperors,  fa- 
tisfied  with  t^e  fidelity  of  their  new  fub- 

jea^, 
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je€ts,  chofe  their  guards  from  amongft 
them. 

Under  the  Romans,  Spain  was  divided 
mtoBaetica,  Lufitania  and  Tarraconenfis» 
Bactica,  fo  called  from  the  Baetis,  now  the 
Guadalquivir,  comprehended  all  the 
country  between  Granada  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Guadiana,  properly  fpeaking,  up- 
per and  lower  Andalulia,  and  a  part  of 
new  Caftile  ;  Lufitania  extended  from 
the  Guadiana  to  the  Douro  ;  and  Tar- 
raconenfis,  as  extenfive  as  the  other 
two  divifions,  comprehended  the  reft  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  ancients  have  left  behind  them 
very  animated  accounts  of  this  monar- 
chy. Strabo  is  the  author  who  defcribes 
it  with  the  greateft  truth  :  he  fays,  it 
is  a  mountainous  and  difficult  country  ; 
and  that  the  mountains  by  which  it  is 
divided  are  for  the  raoft  part  barren. 
The  fertility  of  the  foil  is  precarious, 
;^Hd  depends  upon  the  greater  or  lefs 

C  4  abun-» 
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abundance  of  water  :  the  northern  part 
is  naturally  cold  and  poor,  but  he  does 
juftice  to  the  fertility  of  Andalnfia.  AH' 
his  third  book  is  equally  interefting  and 
inftruélive  fpr  fuch  perfons  as  defire  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  that  part  of  Eu-* 
rope* 

The  Romans  pofleffed  this  rich  and 
extenfive  peninfula  about  fix  hundred 
years  :  wç  haye  feen  th>at  towards  the 
fifth  century,  a'fwarni  of  barbarians  fell 
upon  the  fine  provinces  of  the  empire  ; 
thçr  Vandals,  Alans,  and  Suevi  in- 
vaded Spain  after  having  paflcd  through 
Gaul,  conquered  a  part  of  it,  and  di- 
vided their  conqueft  amongft  them. 
The  Vandals  inhabited  Andalufia  and 
gave  it  their  name.  The  Alans  had 
Portugal,  and  the  Suevi  Galicia, 
Thefe  barbarians  thus  eftablilheJ,  and 
war  becoming  onç  of  the  number  of 
their  wajitj,  turned  their  amis  sgajnft 
themfclves.  The  Suevi  having  fubju- 
gated  the  Alans,  would  have  llrivcn  to 
concjuer  the  rçft  of  Sp^jn,  had  not  the 

Vifigoths, 
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Vifigoths,  who  had  eftabli0ied  their 
throne  in  Narbonne,  and  held  the  fo 
vereignty  of  Rouffillon,  Catalonia  and 
Arragon^  oppofed  their  attempt,  and 
driven  them  back  to  Galicia* 

Thefe  Goths  emboldened  by  fuccefs» 
and  the  empire  having  none  but  weak 
and  effeminate  generals  and  troops  to 
oppofe  to  them,  found  no  difficulty  in 
driving  the  Romans  almoft  entirely  out 
of  Spain  :  they  ruined  the  little  king- 
dom of  the  Suevi  alfo,  and  remained 
undiilurbed  pofleflbrs  of  the  monarchy. 
They  reigned  there   an   hundred    and 
thirty  years.     Roderic  was  the  laft  of 
their  kings  ;  the  famous  battle  of  Xeres, 
ixx,  712,  put  the  Moors  in  poffcffion  of 
The  greateft  and  fineil:  part  of  Spain, 
the  hiftory  of  Roderic  is  enveloped  in 
an  infinity  of  fables.    He  is  faid  to  have 
entered  a  grotto  at  Toledo,  where  he 
found  a'lheet  upon  which  was  painted 
9  man  of  gigantic  ftature,  in  an  African 
habit,  and  holding  an  infcription,  figni- 
fying  that  Spain  (hould  one  day  be  fub- 

jugated 
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jugated  by  fuch  a  race  of  men.  A  fa-  ' 
ble  repeated  by  feveral  hiftorians,  as  is 
alfo  that  of  the  daughter  of  Count  Ju* 
lian,  undoubtedly  more  natural  and 
probable,  but  which,  according  to  the 
moft  judicious  critics,  is  equally  void  of 
truth.  We  know  that  Roderic  having 
ill  treated  Cara^  a  young  and  beautiful 
lady  of  his  court,  and  treated  with  in- 
dignity Count  Julian  her  father,  who 
demanded  fatisf action  for  her  injured 
honor;  the  latter,  then  governor  for 
the  Goths  of  that  part  of  Africa  which 
terminates  at  the  Streights,  invited  the 
Moors  into  Spain  to  be  reveneed  on  his 
fovereign. 

However  this  may  be,  other  Moors, 
Arabs,  Saracens  or  Africans,  fucceeded 
to  the  firft,  and  conquered  without  dif- 
ficulty all  the  fine  provinces  of  Spain, 
except  thofe  of  the  north,  where  fteèp 
and  barren  mountains  were  always  an 
afylum  of  liberty  for  the  inhabitants, 
and  ferved  as  a  nurfery  to  that  race  of 
kings  who  were  one  day  to  be  the  aven- 
gers 
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gers  of  Spain  and  religion  for  the  inva-  • 
fion  and  oppreflion  of  the  Moors. 

Thefe,  however,  becoming  quiet  pof- 
feflbrs  of  their  brilliant  and  rapid  con* 
quefts,  the  dawn  of  the  refplendent 
reigns  of  the  fovereigns  of  Cordova,  Se- 
ville, and  Granada,  began  to  appear* 
The  court  of  Abdalrahman  was  the 
center  of  arts,  fciences,  pleafures  and 
gallantry.  Tournaments,  the  image  of 
war,  in  which  love  and  addrefs  were 
fubftituted  for  valour  and  courage,  con- 
tinued for  feveral  centuries  the  amufe- 
ments  of  a  rich  and  fortunate  people. 
The  women  were  conftantly  prcfent  at 
games  the  only  end  of  which  was  to 
pleafe  them,  and  excited  a  tender  emu- 
lation. They  diftributed  to  the  con- 
querors fcarfs  and  ribbons  which  their 
own  hands  had  embroidered.  The  vo- 
luptuous Arabs  aimed  at  fplendid  at- 
chievements  to  render  themfelves  more 
worthy  of  their  miftrefles.  To  them 
are  we  indebted  for  plaintive  romance,' 
}n  which  fedudive  love  affumes  the  air 
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of  melancholy,  the  better  to  intereft 
our  afFedlions  :  poetry  and  my  fie  were 
favorite  arts  with  the  Moors.  The 
poet,  in  this  climate,  in  which  pleafure 
and  imagination  jointly  reigned,  fhared. 
m  the  veneration  which  the  public  had 
for  his  works  ;  the  number  of  academies 
and  univerfities  increafed  in  Cordova' 
and  Granada;  even  women  gave  public 
leélures  on  poetry  and  philofophy  ;  and 
literary  refources  abounded  in  proportion 
to  the  progrefs  of  fcience.  I  recolleâ: 
to  have  read,  that  at  that  time  there 
\vere  feventy  public  libraries  in  Spain. 
Toledo,  Seville,  Granada  and  Cordova, 
which  now  prefent  nothing  but  ruins 
and  depopulation,  certainly  contained 
from  three  to  four  hundred  thoufand 
inhabitants  ;  and  the  country,  peopled 
with  labowers,  abundantly  furnilhed 
them  with  every  neceflary  and  conve- 
nience of  life. 

Granada  is  the  only  place  in  which 
veftiges  of  the  fplendid  reign  of  the 
Moors  are  to  be  found.  The  Alh ambra 

and 
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and  G^eratif  would  alooe  be  fufBcient 
to  aiithenticate  the  brilliant  de£:ripttons 
preferved  to  us  in  a  great  number  of 
Arabian  Tales  ;  and  there  is  no  exagge- 
ration in  faying  that  poets  took  for  mo- 
dels the  monuments  ereâed  by  archi- 
tects, or  that  the  latter  built  edifices  ac-» 
cording  to  the  imagination  of  poets. 

Nothing  can  be  more  confufed  than 
the   dynafties  of  the  Moors  or  Arabs 
who  reigned  in  Spain.      That  of  the 
Chriftian  monarchs  who  difputed  with 
them  tl>e  kingdom,  and,  taking  advan* 
tage  of  their  divifions,  drove  them  out 
of  it,  is  not  lefs  fo.     Do6tor  Caffiri  has 
given  a  lift  of  the  former  in  his  famous 
library  of  Arabian  manufcripts  in  the 
Efcurial,  a  work  which  does  equal  ho- 
nor to  the  reigning  monarch  and  the- 
author:  it  is  tranflated  from  cotempo^ 
rary  Arabian  authors  ;  but  however  ex* 
aét  it  may  be,  it  has  too  much  precifion> 
and  leaves  much  to  be  defired.     The 
work  is  not  lefs  worthy  of ^  the  greatett 
eulogium;   it  is  neceflary  to  read  it  to 

conceive 
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Conceive  a  juft  idea  of  the  talents  of 
every  kind  which  rendered  the  Arabs  i^ 
luftrious. 

Their  glory  was  at  its  greateft  height, 
when  civil  wars,  treafon,  and  frequent 
aflaffinations,  difturbed  the  peace  of 
thefe  powerful  kingdoms,  jealous  of  each 
other.  The  Chriftian  monarchs,  long 
accuftomed  to  conquer  the  Moors  thus 
divided,  had  within  little  more  than  a 
century  taken  from  them  Toledo,  Cor- 
dova, Seville,  and  Murcia.  Granada  ftill 
flourifhed,  and  was  become  their  only 
ftrong  hold,  when  Caftile  and  Arragon, 
united  in  the  perfons  of  Ferdinand  and 
Ifabella,  formed  too  great  a  power  to  be 
refifled  by  a  kingdom  enfeebled  by  in- 
teftine  commotions.  Granada  was  re- 
duced, in  1492,  after  a  fiege  of  two 
years,  The  Moors  had  reigned  in  Spain 
about  eight  centuries,  and  were  totally 
ruined  by  this  defeat  ;  perfecuted,  def- 
poiled,  burned,  or  converted  and  bap- 
tized by  thoufands,  they  were  at  length 

driven 
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driven  from  the  kingdom  in  the  reign 
of  Philip  III. 

Such  are  the  moft  ftriking  revolu- 
tions to  which  Spain  has  been  fub- 
jeéled  ;  my  intention  was  merely  to  re- 
late them  according  to  the  order  in 
which  they  arc  found  in  hiftory  ;  where 
their  caufes  and  progrefs  mull  be 
fought.  One  only  refleétion  occurs  to 
me  from  this  long  courfe  of  unfuccefT- 
ful  wars  and  revolutions,  which  is  that 
Spain  feems  exhaufted,  the  inhabitants 
enervated,  and  the  foil  without  culti- 
vation from  a  want  of  vigorous  huf- 
bandmen  :  the  Spaniards  have  no  more 
domeftic  enemies  to  conquer,  and  their 
vigor  is  loft.  The  reign  of  Charles  V# 
was  among  the  glorious  times  of  Spain  ; 
the  fucceeding  reigns  differ  not  from 
each  other  except  in  the  degradation 
and  languor  by  which  they  are  charge* 
terifed  ;  the  conquefts  in  the  new  world 
and  the  gold  of  Mexico  and  Peru  have 
accelerated  the  period  of  her  imbeci'- 
lity. 

Spain 
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Spain  is  at  prefent  divided  into  four- 
teen provinces,  which  are  Navarre,  Bif- 
cay  and  the  Afturias  to  the  north  ;  of 
which  Bifcay  is  fubdivided  into  the  pro- 
vinces of  Alva,  Guipufcoa,  and  Bifcay 
properly  fo  called  :  to  the  weft  arc  Ga- 
licia  and  £ftramadura  :  to  the  fouth  up- 
per and  lower  Andalufia  and  the  king- 
dom of  Murcia  :  to  the  eaft  that*  of  Va- 
lencia, Arragon,  and  Catalonia  :  and,  in 
the  middle  of  the  monarchy,  the  king- 
dom of  Leon  and  the  two  Caftiles. 


ENTRANCE  INTO  SPAIN  BY 

CATALONIA. 


THE  fine  roads  of  France  terminate 
a  few  leagues  from  Perpignan.  Two 
pillars  which  ferve  as  fupporters,  one  to 
the  arms  of  France,  the  other  to  thofc 
of  Spain,  mark  the  frontiers  of  each 
kingdom.      The  Caftle  of  Bellegarde, 

which 
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which  Commands  thefe  fterile  hills,  is 
the  lad  French  place,  and  at  the  dif* 
tance  of  a  few  hundred  paces,  upon,  a 
good  road,  is  a  ftony  path  which  leads 
to  La  Jonquierc,  a  little  ill-built  village 
of  only  a  lingle  ftreet.  At  this  bound* 
ary  the  traveller  muft  change  his  taftc 
and  manner  of  thinking.  In  the  fpace 
of  half  a  league  he  meets  with  another 
language,  and  manners  and  cuftoms  to- 
tally different.  Nothing  can  more 
powerfully  excite  in  the  mind  of  a  tra* 
veller  both  melancholy  and  interefting 
refleftions  than  the  pafjage  from  one 
kingdom  to  another.  The  influence  of 
government,  which  extends  from  the 
center  to  the  extremities^  frequently 
caufes  a  greater  difference- between  one 
man  and  another,  than  foil  and  climate 
can  produce  in  plants,  trees,  and  ftones^ 

* 

At  La  Jonquiere  the  flranger  is  vî- 
fited  by  the  officers  of  the  revenue.  It  is 
neceffary  to  know  that  fnufF,  muflin, 
and  every  kind  of  cotton  are  abfolutely 
prohibited,  and  the  fmuggling  of  thcfe 

Vol,  llh  D  commodities 
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commodities  rigoroufly  punilhed.  A  pru- 
dent traveller  Ihould  not  depend  upon 
the  indulgence  of  cuftom-houfe  officers,, 
who  are  not  delicate  as  to  the  means  of 
fatisfying  their  avarice. 

After  leaving  La  Jonquiere  the  road 
becomes  bettter  ;  but  the  only  profpe6l 
from  it  confifts  of  uncultivated  lands, 
which,  from  their  nature,  feemdeflined 
to  remain  fo.  The  neighbouring  hills, 
until  we  arrive  within  a  league  of  Fi- 
guera,  a  fmall  town  of  which  the  envi- 
rons are  tolerably  well  cultivated,  are 
covered  with  fortifications,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  ufelefs  and  neglefted.  The 
officers  of  the  revenue  here  prefent  them- 
lelves  a  fécond  time. 

Farther  within  the  province  of  Ca- 
talonia, the  country  becomes  more  plea- 
fant  and  fertile  ;  although  from  Figuera 
to  Girona  nothing  is  feen  from  the 
road  but  a  few  old  barns  and  miierabie 
villages,  except  that  of  Sarria,  which  is 
not  confiderable.      Girona  is  a  city  built 

at 
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Ht  tbê  confluence  of  the  Onhar  and  the 
Duter>  which,  joining  their  waters,  form 
a  wide  and  magnificent  channeL  The 
fortifications  appeared  ta  me  to  be  in  a 
bad  ftate,  and  I  did  not  fee  a  fmgle 
foldier  at  the  .gates.  The  great  ftreet 
which  croflfes  it  from  one  end  to  the 
other  is  full  of  fhops,  and  workmen  of 
every  kind.  This  city  wzs  formerly  called 
Gerunda  ;  the  cathedral  church,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin,  is  extremely  rich, 
and  contains  a  ilatue  of  folid  filver  of  its 
patronefs.  Girona  is  the  principal  place 
of  a  confiderable  jurifdiélion,  in  which 
are  comprehended  the  towns  of  Ampurlas 
and  Rofes.  It  is  the  refidence  alfo  of  a 
t)i(hop>  whofe  diocçfe  contains  three 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  parifhes* 

A  few  leagues  from  Griroria  ttie  road 
croiTcs  the  wood  of  Tiona,  which^  for 
the  fpace  of  two  hours,  prefents  at  dif* 
ferent  diftantes  the  moft  agreeable  points 
of  view  ;-  but^the  road  is  extremely  bad, 
efpecially  after  rain,  becaufe  the  furface 
is  a  fine  and  very  tenacious  clay  which  ad^ 
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heres  to  the  wheels  of  carriages  and  feet 
of  the  mules,  rendeiing  their  progrefs 
very  flow  and  difficult.  The  only  com- 
fort after  paffing  this  road  is  a  folitary 
inn,  called  the  Grenota  :  the  traveller 
has  afterwards  to  crofs  marfhes  and  fe- 
veral  ftreams  ;  but  a  road  embelliflied 
with  tufts  of  poplars,  and  fields  well 
cultivated,  recompence  him  for  paft  fa- 
tigues. Malgrat,  the  next  village,  is  ra- 
ther confiderable;  and  after  about  an 
hour's  journey  further,  we  arrive  at 
Acaleilla;  and,  as  we  advance  into  the 
country,  habitations  become  more  fre- 
quent. The  villages  of  Tampoul,  Canet 
and  Haram,  furrounded  with  trees  and 
gardens,  are  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
the  fea  ;  fiflntermens  barks,  and  even 
fome  pretty  large  tartans*  are  built  there. 
"The  women  in  all  thefe  villages  have  a 
frefh  complexion,   and  are,  in  general, 

*  A  kind  of  bark  ufcd  in  the  Mediterranean  for 
"  fifhing  and  carriage.     It  has  only  a  main-niaft  and 
a  mizenfand  when  a  fquare  fail   is  put  up,  it  is 
called  Û  fail  »/  fortune* 

-  '  very 
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very  handfome  ;  and  as  they  only  labour 
at  the  cafy  and  quiet  employment  of 
lace-making,  their  beauty  is  preferved  : 
the  men  are  for  the  moil  part  fifbermen. 
I  have  feen  but  few  profpeâs  more  agree- 
able than  thofe  upon  this  coaft.  From 
Canet  to  Mataro  it  is  edged  with  little 
hills,  which  are  continually  to  be  af« 
cended  and  defcended,  fo  that  the  road 
becomes  fatiguing  ;  but  a  view  of  the  fca 
and  a  fine  country  enlivens  and  amufes 
the  traveller # 

Mataro  is  a  fmall  town,  induflrious  and 
well  peopled, ,  and  the  environs  abound 
in  vineyards,  which  produce  wine  much 
famed  for  its  flavour.  It  likewife  Gon« 
tains  feveral  manufactories,  and  is  con- 
fidered  as  one  of  the  richefl  and  moft 
a6live  towhs  in  Catalonia.  The  view  of 
the  fea  continues  from  Mataro  to  Bar- 
celona ;  the  fides  of  the  road  are  orna- 
mented with  country  houfes  which 
might  have  beei>  built  with  more  tafle, 
but  they  enrich  and  animate  the  land- 
fcape;   the  fleeples,  towers,  and  ram- 

D  3  parts 
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parts  of  Barcelona  are  feen  at  a  diftance, 
^nd  the  road  to  it  is,  in  general,  tole-r 
rably  good.  Btit  before  I  fpeak  of  that 
city,  I  think  it  is  neceflary  to  give  fom« 
account  of  the  province  of  which  it  i^ 
tjie  capitdt 


CATALONIA- 

CATALONIA    is    about    twentf 

leagues  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and 

from  forty  to   forty-eight   in  breadth. 

This  Province  has  nearly  eighty  leagues' 

Tippn  the  Mediterranean.    It  derives  its 

nqme  from  that  of  the  Goths  and  Alans 

pnited  in    the  word  Gothahnra^    eafily 

changed  into  Catalonia.     It  is  bounded 

pn  the  north  by  the  Pyrenees,  to  the 

eaft  and  fouth   by  the   Mediterranean, 

and  to  the  weft  by  the  kingdom  of  Va-^ 

lencia  and  a  part  of  that  of  Arragoq. 

*  .>  ■  « 

The 
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The  principal  cities  are  Barcelona  the 
capital,  Tarragona,  Girona,  Urgel,  Vic, 
Lerida,  Tortofa\  Rofes,  Solfonna,  Cer- 
vera.  Cardon  a,  Palamos^,  Ampurias,  and 
Puicerda.  The  provinces  is  divided  into 
fifteen  jurifdi6tions. 

Amongft  the  rivers  by  which  it  is 
watered,  the  moft   confiderable  is  the 
Ebro,  which  runs  only  through  a  fmall 
part   of  it,    and  ^alls   into  the  fea  fiK 
leagues  from  Tortofa.    The  others  are 
4he  Francoli,  which  is  loft  in  the  fea 
below  Tarragona;   the  Lobregat,    the 
fource  of  which  is  in  Mount-Pendis, 
and  reaches  the  fea  with  the  Befos  near 
Barcelona;   the   Ter,   which   rifes  be- 
tween   Mount-Canigo,     and    the    Col 
de  Nurià,  and  after  running  from  thé 
north-eaft  to  the  fouth^weft,  turns  to- 
wards the  eaft  and  empties  its  waters 
into  the  fea  near  Toroella,  a  few  leagues 
from    Girona  ;     and   the    Fluvia,    the 
mouth  of  which  is  belgiw  Ampurias.  Be- 
fides  thefe  there  are  others  lefs  confide- 

D  4  rable^ 
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nhle,  which  lofe  their  name  and  add 
to  thofe  I  have  mentioned. 

The  air  of  Catalonia  is  healthy,  .and 
the  climate  upon  the  coaft  temperate; 
but  the  northern  part  is  cold  on  account 
of  the  mountains.  Thefe  are  numerous 
in  this  province,  but  they  àr^  npt  fo 
barren  as  thofe  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  ;  the  mountains  of  Catalonia 
are  covered  with  wood  and  verdure. 
Among  the  trees  are  the  pine,  the  chef- 
nut,  the  beech,  fir,  and  green,  pak  : , 
the  fine  and  well  cultivated  plains  of 
Tarragona,  Cerdagna,  Vic  and  Urgel  pro^ 
duce  abundance  of  corn,  wine,  and  ve- 
getables of  every  kind. 

The  two  wonders  of  Catalonia  are 
^nt-r  Serrât,  and  the  mountain  near 
C^rdona,  called  the  Salt-Mountain.  Th^fe 
equally  attraft  the  attention  of  the  de- 
votee and  the  naturalill.  The  traveller 
from  Lombardy  has  given  a  very  cir^ 
cumOantial  defcription  of  the  2XK>naf):€fy 
gnd  cells  in  the  famous  foUtude  of  Mont* 
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Serrât.  Nothing  can  be  more  piâurefque 

than  this  mountain  ;  it  is  :o  lofty  that 

when  you  are  on  the  top  the  neighbour-* 

ing  mountains  appear  to  be  fnnk  to  e 

level  with  the  plain.     It  k  compofed  of 

fteep  rocks,  whichy'  At  adiflance,  feem  in* 

dented,  whence,  it  is  fàid,  it  received  the 

name  Mont^Serraty  from  the  Latin  wçrd 

Serra^   a  faw;    as  probable  and   well* 

founded  an  etymology  as  many  others 

which  have  been  well  received  in  the 

world.    It  is  impoffible  to  defcribe  the 

beauty,  richnefs  and  variety  of  the  land« 

fçapes  difcovercd  from  the  moft  elevated 

point.    They  fetigue  the  eye,  and  muft 

undoubtedly    humble    every    thinking 

man  ;  it  is  fufïicient  to  obferve,  that  the 

iflgnds  of  Minorca  and  Majorca,  which 

are  at  the  diftance  of  (ixty  leagues,  are 

difcovercd  from  this  elevation.  It  is  upon 

this  famous  mountain  that  adoration  is 

paid  to  the  ftatue  of  the  Virgin,  difco* 

vered  by  fome  ihepherds  in  the  year 

The 
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The  monaftery  in  which  fixty  Monks 
live,  according  to  the  rule  of  Saint  Be- 
nediâ,  is  at  the  foot  of  a  fteep  rock.  It 
was  there  Saint  Ignatius  devoted  himfelf 
to  penitence,  became  the  knight  of  the 
Virgin,  and  formed  the  idea  of  found- 
ing the  too  celebrated  fociety  of  Jefus* 
Upon  one  of  the  walU  we  read,  B.  Ig-» 
natius  à  Loyola  hie  mûltâ  prece  Jletuque  Dea 
Je  Virginique  devovit\  hic  tanquam  armis 
fpiritualibus  Jacco  fe  muniens  pernoSlaviti 
hinc  ad  focietatem  Jefu  fundandam  prodnt 
annoy  1522.  And  it  was  undoubtedly  in 
the  fame  place  that  he  w^s  infpired  with 
the  thought  of  copying  the  exercifes 
pf  Mont-Serrat,  to  make  them  become 
thofe  of  his  fociety  ;  an  anecdote  but 
little  known^  and  which  here  defer ves 
a  place. 

The  venerable  father  Cifneros,  coufin 
tp  the  famous  cardinal  Ximenez,  re- 
flored  when  abbot  of  Mont-Serrat,  the 
Cénobites  confided  to  his  care  tp  their 
primitive  fimplicity,  and  tp  guide  them 
by  a  confiant  rule  in  the  paths  of  refor- 
mation. 
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ïïiation,  compofed  a  book,  intituled  Ex->^ 
$rcifes  of  the  Spiritual  Lifcj   which   was 
printed  in  fomewh at  barbarous  Latin,  as 
well  as  in  Caftilian,  at  Mont-Serrat  in 
the  year  1500-    Thefc    exercifes   were 
received  with  veneration,  and  read  with 
great  edification  in  z\\  the  monafteries 
in  Spain  governed  by  the  rxile  of  Saint 
Benedift.     Cifneros  died  in  15 10,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  the  famous  Peter  de 
Burgos,    who    was  fupcrior  of  Mont^ 
Serrât  when  Saint  Ignatius,  direfted  by 
the  grace  of  God,  came  into  that  foli- 
tude.      The    venerable    abbot    recom* 
mended  to  him  the  reading  of  the  ex- 
ercifes; and  it  was  the  happy  ufc  he 
madç  of  thefe  which  operated  his  con- 
verfion.    He  was  fo  convinced  of  their 
excellence  and  utility,  that  having^con-, 
ceived  the  idea  of  founding  a  religioui 
fociety   he  tranfcribed  them  word  for 
word,  making  a  trifling  change  in  the 
prder  :  fo  that  it  is  not  true  that  they 
were  communicated  to  him  by  infpira- 
^ion,  or  any  other  means,  from  the  Vir- 
gin;  nor  is  there  any  inftance  of  an 

ignorant 
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ignorant  man  like  Saint  Ignatius  com- 
pofing  fo  admirable  a  book.  The  Je- 
fujts  undoubtedly  knew  the  orign  of  the 
exercifes  written  by  their  founder,  be* 
caufe  they  never  prodpced  the  text,  and 
put  nothing  but  tranflations  or  com- 
mentaries by  Pinamonti,  de  Seneri,  and 
feveral  others,  into  the  hands  of  their 
aaovices,  and  that  by  degrees  the  copies 
of  the  exercifes  pf  Cifne^-os,  and  of  thofe 
written  by  S^int  Ignatius,  werQ  taken 
from  tlae  libraries*  The  learned  Navarro 
having  had  the  work  of  Cifneros  reprinted 
at  Salamanca  in  1712,  the  Jefuits  found 
means  to  obtain  an  order  to  iei^^e  the 
whole  edition  from  the  printer  ;  and  to 
be  revenged  of  Navarro,  they,  injured 
him  fo  much  at  court,  that  he  loft  a 
bifhopric  which  had  been  pj-omifed  him, 
and  was  certainly  due  to  his  uncommon 
merit.  It  is  therefore  improper  to  fing 
at  the  celebration  of  the  feaft  of  Saint 
Ignatius,  mirabllem  compofuit  exerçïtiorum 
librum^  he  compofed  an  admirable  book 
of  exercifes. 

Ifliall 
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I  {hall  not  fpeak    of  the   immeoft 
riches  the  piety  of  devout  perions  has 
accumulated  in  the  church  of  MonU 
Serrât,  nor- of  the  prodigious  number 
of  gold  and  filver  lamps   which  burn 
before  the  holy  effigy.    The  moft  iiite- 
refting  part  of  the  mountain  \b  the  dc-^ 
fert,  in  which  are  feveral  hermitages  that 
are  excellent  afylums  for  true  philofo- 
phy  and  contemplation.     Each  bf  thefe 
folitary  retreats,    which    at   a  diflànce 
feem    deftitute  of   every   thing,   has  a 
chapel,  a  cell,  a  well  in  the  rock,  and 
a  little  garden.    The  hermits  who  in- 
habit them  are  moft  of  them  perfons  of 
fortune  or  family,    difgufted  with  the 
world,    who    have  retired    thither    to 
devote  then^felves    to    meditation    and 
filence. 

The  traveller  is  furprifed  to  meet  with 
delightful  valleys  in  the  midftofthcre 
threatenmg  rocks,  to  find  fhade  and 
verdure  furrounded  by  fterility,  and  to 
fee    natural    cafcades    ru(h    from    the 

fteepeft 
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fteepeft  points  of  the  niountaiiiy  and  nc» 
farther  difturb  the  (ilence  which  reigns 
in  that  afylum  than  to  render  it  more 
i^terefting^ 

The  mountain  of  Cardona  is  an  in- 
exhauftible  quarry  of  fait.  This  mine* 
ral  is  there  of  almoft  every  colour,  fo 
that  when  (hone  upon  by  the  rays  of 
the  fun  the  mountains  refemble  thofe 
of  diamonds,  rubies  and  emeralds^  which 
we  read  of  in  the  fanciful  defcriptions 
of  Fairy-land.  Vafes,  urns,  and  many 
valuable  produélions  are  made  from 
this  fait:  imitations  of  every  kind  of 
preferved  fruit  are  fo  perfedbly  wrought 
in  it,  that  the  eye  aids  the  hand  to  de- 
ceive ;  there  is  no  form  that  cannot  be 
given  to  the  fait,  which  is  eafily  cut, 
although  it  has  fufficient  folidity;  but 
productions  which  can  receive  no  in- 
jury from  tune,  would/ quickly  be  dif- 
folved  in  water.  The  principal  colours, 
of  the  fait  are  orange,  violet,  green  and 
blue  ;  one  of  the  particularities,  and  not 
the  leaft  important,  of  this  mountain 
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is,  that  it  is  in  part  covered  vr'ith  ihrubs 
and  plants:  the  top  is  (haded  by  a  fo- 
reft  of  pines,  and  the  environs  produce 
excellent  wine. 

'  Several  quarries  of  marble,  jafper,  ala* 
bafter,  and  mines  of  filver,  lead,  iron, 
tin,  alum,  fait  and  vitriol  are  found  in 
the  mountains  of  Catalonia* 


B  A  R  C  E  L  O  N  A. 

BARCELONA  is  the  only  city  in 
Spain»  which  at  a  diftance  announces 
its  grandeur  and  population.  The  tra- 
veller, when  half  a  league  from  Madrid, 
would  fcarcely  fufpeét  he  was  approach- 
ing a  great  city,  much  lefs  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  were  it  not  for  the 
high  and  numerous  fteeples  which  fcem 
to  rife  from  the  midft  of  a  barren  foil  ; 
whereas,  in  the  environs  of  Barcelona, 
an  immenfe  number  of  country-houfes, 

car- 
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* 

cirriageà  and  paflcngers  prepare  us  fot 
a  rich  and  commercial  city. 

I 

Barcelona,  called  by  the  ancients  Bar^ 
cinoy  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Carthaginian  Hftmilcar^  fotherof  Han- 
nibal, two  hundred  and  fifty  years  be- 
fore Chrift,  at  an  hundred  and  twenty 
paces  from  the  fea.  The  founder  would 
not  now  know  it  again,  for  it  is  become 
one  of  the  largeft  and  handfomeft  cities 
in  Spain  ;  its  population  is  in  propro- 
tion  to  its  fize,  and  the  induftry  of  the 
inhabitants  far  exceeds  that  of  thofe  in 
any  part  of  Spain.  The  citizens  are  all 
merchants,  tradefmen  or  manufaaurers. 
The  ambition  and  the  thirft  of  gain  of 
the  Catalan  are  beyond  expreflion  ;  Bar- 
celona contains  fhops  of  every  art  and 
trade,  which  are  exercifed  there  to  greater 
perfecStion  than  in  any  other  city  of  the 
kingdom.  The  jewellers  form  a  rich 
and  numerous  body,  and.  the  only  de- 
feâ:  in  their  jewellery  is  a  little  want  of 
that  tafte  which  in  France  isxarried  to 
a  ridiculous  extreme,  both  in  furniture 

and 
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and  jewels  and  too  generally*  preferred 
to  folid  value  and  utility* 

Barcelona  carries  on  an  extend ve  trade 
in  its  own  fruits  and  Hianufaéfcures, 
and  foreign  merchandize.  The  harbour 
is  fpaciousy  commodious,  and  always 
full  of  ,v0frel8y  but  it  is  fometimes  dan- 
gerous; it  daily  fills  up,  and  requires 
continued  care,  and  an  immenfe  ex« 
pence,  to  keep  the  entrance  open  ;  the 
feâ  viflbly  retires,  and  if  the  clearing  of 
the  harbour  were  nçgleéted  for  a  few 
years,  Barcelona  would  foon  be  at  a  dif^ 
tance  from  the  fhore. 

This  city  is  well  fortified,  and  has  for 
its  defence  a  magnificent  rampart,  a  ci^ 
tadel,  and  the  caftle  of  Mont- Joui  ;  but 
Barcelona  is  too  extenfive  to  be  eafily. 
guarded  and  defended  ;  on  which  ac*: 
count  it  has  always  been  taken  when 
attacked,  and  the  rebellious  difpofitioa 
of  the  inhabitants  feverely  checked* 
However,  the  fpirit  of  mutiny  ftill  ex^ 
ifts,  and  government,  for  what  reafon  I 
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know  not,  endeavours  to  encourage  it# 
It  is  no  uncommon  tbïng  to  hçar  the 
Catalans  fay,  the  king  of  Spain  is  not 
their  foyereign,  and  that  in  Catalonia, 
bis  only  title  is  that  of  cousit  of  Barçe<* 
lona.  Yet  the  minifter  favours  all  their 
enterprises,  and  they  daily  obtain  prohi* 
bitions  and  privileges  contrary  to  tbt 
inter  eft  s  of  the  reft  of  Spain.  ^tMa<» 
drid  they  have  adtive  foljators,  wbof« 
fecret  intrigues  tend  to  procure  an  ex«» 
clufive  contraband  commerce.  I  wifli 
uot  to  be  the  advocate  of  arbitrary  re* 
ftrié^ioos  and  flavery,  but  I  would  havç 
governments  adt  wjth  fome  little  con- 
fiftency. 

Barcelona  contains  feveral  line  edi» 
fices  ;  that  called  the  Terfana,  or  the 
arfenal,  is  of  a  vaft  extent,  and  in  every 
refpeél  worthy  of  attention,  A  prodi- 
gious gallery,  containing  twenty-eight 
forges,  has  lately  been  ereéted  in  it: 
the  numerous  workmen  continually  em- 
plcqred,  the  noife  of  the  hammers,  the 
red  hot  iron  piled  up,  and  the  flame 

which 
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which  on  every  fide  feemg  to  envelop 
the  building,  form  a  wonderfiil  and  an 
mterefting  fcene. 

The  foundry  of  cannon  In  all  its  parts 
is  an  objeél  ftill  more  deferving  notice  ; 
Spain  owes  to  M.  Maritz,  a  Swifs,  a 
very  (impie  and  convenient  machine  for 
boring  of  cannon  and  mortars  :  his  pro- 
bity and  talents  have  acquired  him  fome 
envious  rivals,  and  many  enemies.  It 
was  very  contrary  to  the  wiflies  of  thefe 
that  he  conftruéled  an  enormous  ba- 
lance in  which  wrought  and  un  wrought 
ore  might  be  weighed  ;  a  balance  fo 
exaftly  poifed,  that  a  fingle  grain  fuf- 
fices  to  give  it  an  inclination.  I  faw 
in  this  foundry  feveral  fine  pieces  of 
cannon  newly  call  and  bored,  and  others 
which  were  under  the  latter  operation; 
they  were  turned,  moved  and  placed 
with  as  much  facility  as  a  dexterous 
turner  would  give  the  form  he  pleafed 
to  a  piece  of  ivory.  The  cannon  when 
boring  is  horizontally  fufpended;  a 
great  fteel  piercer  of  the  bore  intended 

Ez  to 
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to  be  given  to  the  cannon  is  applied  to 
its  mouth  ;  a  fingle  workman,  by  means 
of  a  wheel,  gives  aftion  to  the  fpring 
which  prefles  upon  the  borer,  and  thç 
cannon^  put  into  a  motion  of  rotation, 
bores  itfelf  ;  the  matter  feparate^  from 
it  naturally  falls  out  by  the  motion  com-^ 
municated,  and   the  infide  of  the  can- 
non  remains  as  fmooth  and  polifhed  as 
a  piece  of  glafs.    The  fame  method,  ex-t 
cept  a  very  trifling  difference,  is    fol- 
lowed with  the  mortars.   The  enormous, 
pans  in  which  the  metal  is  melted  .^re  ', 
three  in  number,  and  contain  a  quan- 
tity fufficient  to  caft  four  great  pieces 
at  a. time.     The  magaz^ines  are  ftored 
with  wood,  grenades,  bullets,  and  other 
inftruments  of  death,  proper  for  the  at- 
tack or  defence  of  a  place. 

T  he  fame  M.  Maritz   has    put  the. 

foundry  of  Seville  into  the  beft  poflTxble 

ftate;  he  conftru6led  there  an  elegant 

vaulted  edifite,  with  ten  furnaces,  and 

furnilhed  with  all  the  machines  of  his 

invention,  to  lift  up  and  remove  heavy 

maffes. 
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ûiàffes,  and  for  the  boring  and  engrav- 
ing of  cannon.  But  an  objc6t  ftill  more 
important  to  Spain  is  the  copper  refinery 
that  he  eftablilhed  in  the  fame  arfenal, 
by  which  he  has  found  means  to  feparate 
the  copper  from  all  heterogenious  matter, 
and  bring  it  to  the  higheft  degree  of 
perfeélion;  fix  thoufand  quintals  are 
annually  refined  in  the  place  he  has 
conftruéled  for  that  purpofe. 

.  Notwithftanding  the  great  ifnprove- 
ments  of  M.  Maritz,  the  old  method  of 
Cafting  cannon  had  ftill  partifans  in 
Spain,  who,  being  interefted  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  it,  formed  a  dangerous  aflb* 
ciation  againft  him.  A  decifive  experi- 
ment became  neceffary;  four  pieces  of 
cannon,  twenty-four  pounders,  two  caft 
according  to  the  method  of  M.  Maritz, 
and  two  after  the  old  method  were  fent 
to  Ocana,  a  fmall  town  near  Aran-, 
juez:  the  two  fir  ft  were  fired  twelve 
hundred  times  without  becoiping  unfit 
for  fervice  ;  the  latter,  after  the  firings 
pf  both  amounted  to  nine  hundred, 
*  K  ^  becaiiïç 
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became  intirely  ufelcfs,  and  were  throwi\ 

afide.    This  anfwer  of  M.  Maritz  to  his 

.  ■  »      .  ■    *  ■    '    »     ■  • 

enemies  was  conclufive  ;  his  method  pre- 
vailed, and  fourteen  hundred  pieces  of 
•ordinançè  have  already  been  caft  in  the 
arfenals  he  founded.  Three  hundred  can- 
-non  or  mortars  maybe  annually  furniflied 
iFrom  the  arfenal  of  Seville,  and  two  hun- 
dred from  that  of  Barcelona.  M.  Maritz 
has  alfo  ereéted  in  Catalonia  and  Bifcay 
feveral  melting  houfes,  in  which  eight 
million  quintals  of  balls  are  caft  every* 
year.  He  left  Spain  in  1774,  with  the 
rank  of  field-marfhall  and  a  well  earned 
penfion;  he  now  rcfides  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lyons,  and  has  been  fo 
obliging  as  to  furnifti  me  with  fome 
particular  vînfbrmation  relative  to  thç 
arfenals  he  founded  and  direéted» 

The  cathedral  of  Barcelona  is  very  an* 
cient  ;  the  roof  is  extremely  lofty,  and 
fupported  by  a  greaÇ  number  or  columns 
which  have  a  good  effeét  ;  the  infide  is 

•    •  •  k  .  • 

fpacious  but  gloomy  ;  the  entrance  is  by 
twenty  fteps,  each  of  the  whole  length 

o£ 
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of  the  front,  which  is  not  yet  begun  j 
for  nothing  is  feen  from  the  ftreet  except 
an  old  Wall  blackened  by  time  and  the 

weather. 

The  palace  of  audience  is  a  magnifi* 
cent  edifice  î  the  architeârurc  is  equally 
noble  and  elegant  :  the  iniide  is  orna* 
mented  with  marble  columns,  and  in  a 
great  hall  are  found  the  portraits  of  all 
the  ancient  counts  of  Barcelona. 

Thé  exchange,  which  is  not  ytt  fi- 
nifiied,  is  oppofite  the  governor's  palace, 
and  will  be  one  of  the  fineft  monuments 
in  the  city  ;  fome  of  the  halls  or  cham- 
bers are  occupied  by  the  Junto  of  com- 
merce, and  others  ferye  for  drawing 
fchools  like  thofe  of  Paris,  where  the 
art  of  drawing  is  taught  gratis.  They 
were  founded  by  the  company  of  mer- 
chants for  the  improvement  of  arts  and 
trades,  and  already^  confift  of  eight  hun-? 
dred  ftudents»  A  collection  is  making 
of  the  beft  models  in  plafter  of  the 
fineft  pieces  of  antiquity,  and  a  choice 

E4  wiU 
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will  {hortly  be  made,  among  the  fcholars, 
of  thofe  dcfigncd  to  become  artifts,  who 
will  be  taught  to  draw  after  Nature: 
the  others  will  be  ittftrudlcd  in  the  dif- 
ferent arts  and  trades  exercifed  in  that 
induftripus  city« 

The  mufeum  of  M.  Salvador,  an  apo- 
thecary at  Barcelona,  is  equally  famed 
^nd  valuable  :  his  colle£lion  of  {hells  is 
Remarkably  curious  and  complete.  The 
minerals  are  but  few  in  number  ;  but  " 
there  is  a  fine  choice  of  the  different 
kindjs  of  Spanifli  marble,  feveral  vafes, 
tarns,  and  antique  lamps,  valuable  me- 
dais» .  and  an  extremely  large  herbal,  or 
hortus Jittus^  Carefully  compofed  accord- 
ing to  the  fyftém  of  Tournefort,  and  a 
numerous  colle6tion  of  ^11  the  books 
which  treat  pf  natural  philpfopby,  me- 
dicine, botany  and  natural  hiftory  ;  fuch 
^re  the  contents  of  this  cabinet,  of  which 
the  polite  aftd  rhodeft  proprietor  does 
J[)erfe6tly  well  the  honors,  whenever  the 
puripfity  of  a  ftranger  leads  hjm  to  fee  it, 
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*the  colle6lion  was  begun  in   1708, 
and  brought  nearly  to  the  ftate  of  per- 
fçâion  m  which  it  now  is,   by  John 
Salvador,    grandfather  to  the    prefent 
proprietor,  a  man  of  confiderable  learn- 
ing, and  called  by  Toumefort,  the  Phœ* 
nix  of  Spain.   He  had  travelled  through 
many  countries,  and  contraâed  a  friend* 
Ihip  with  moft  of  the  learned  men  of 
his  time,  with  whom  he  correfponded 
until  his   death,    which    happened   in 
1726.    There  is  a  great  eulogium  on  his 
mufeum  in  the  Hi/ioire  Naturelle  des  pierres 
et  des  coquilles j  written  by  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Montpellier. 

During  my  refidence  at  Barcelona, 
(i^  .April,  1779)  I  was  witnefs  toa  faft 
which  proves  the  degree  of  power  the 
Monks  ftill  have  in  Spain,  and  that  they 
arp  certain  of  efcaping  with  impunity 
whatever  may  be  their  crimes.  The  bare- 
footed Carmelites  having  furprifed  a 
poor  wretch  who  was  robbing  their 
church*  took  him  into  cuftody,  and 
gfked  him/. whether. he  would    prefer 

fuf^ 
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fufferîng  the  puniûiment  they  fliould  lil* 
Ûï6i  upon  him  to  being  given  up  to  regular 
juftice.  The  unhappy  man,  undoubtedly 
relying  on  their  humanity,  and  the  vow 
of  charity  made  by  his  judges,  gave  them 
the  preference,  and  they  inltantly  con* 
demned  him  to  receive  a  fevdre  difci-* 
plinc.  The  wretch  Was  ftripped  and  tied  ^ 
down  upon  a  table  ;  feveral  of  the  Monks 
beat  him  from  head  to  foot  with  their 
leathern  girdles,  armed  with  an  iron 
buckle,  until  overcome  with  infuppcrt^ 
able  pain,  he  cried  out  in  the  moft  . 
frightful  manner,  and  fainted.  The  re- 
verend fathers  then  gave  him  a  little 
relaxation  ;  but  after  he  was  reftof  ed  and 
refreflied,  they  continued  their  cruelty, 
until  a  part  of  the  flefti  was  torn  from 
the  bones  of  the  miferablc  fufferer,  and 
then  turned  him  out  of  the  convent. 
The  hofpital  being  near  at  hand,  he 
crawled  to  it  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
died  there  in  fix  hours  afterwards.  This 
barbarity  went  unpunilhed,  but  it  ex- 
cited general  indignation.  The  begging 
brother  of  the  order  having  had  the 

impru* 
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imprudence  to  fa^«  that  it  was  better 
the  man  hjid  fo  been  fcourged  than  for 
him  to  have  been  hanged,  would  have 
been  tore  to  pieces»  had  not  an  alcalde 
delivered  him  frdm  the  hands  of  the 
people. 


ROAD    FROM    BARCELONA 
TO    MORVIEDRO. 

THE  road  from  Barcelona  is  wide 
and  magnificent,  bordered  with  poplars, 
elms,  and  orange  trees,  and  ornamented 
^ith  handfome  houfes,  fountains  and 
villages*  Two  lègues  from  the  city, 
near  an  hamlet  called  Los  MoUnos  del  Rey^ 
the  King's  Mills,  you  pafs  the  Lobregat 
over  a  moft  beautiful  bridge  about  four 
hundred  paces  in  length.  The  caufeways  . 
and  parapets,  and  the  four  pavillions  by 
which  it  is  terminated,  are  of  a  fpecies 
of  red  granite.    The  fame  width  and 

good- 
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gobdiiefs  of  road  continue  until  you 
arrive  at  a  bridge  of  a  particular  con* 
f^ruâion,  a  work  worthy  of  the  Romans, 
and  which  was  projcdted  to  unite  two 
high  mountainSé  It  is  compofed  of  three 
bridges  one  above  another.  The  firfti  in 
the  form  of  a  terrace,  was  intended  for 
foot  paffengers  ;  the  fcond,  for  beads  of 
burthen;  the  uppermoft,  for  carriages. 
The  work  was  almoft  finifhed  when  the 
principal  arches  fell  in.  Nothing  of  it 
remains  but  the  fii  ft  platform,  and  thé 
enormous  pillars  which  fupported  the 
tvy^o  upper  bridges.  The  platform  refts 
upon  eight  arches,  fix  fathoms  wide  ;  each 
pillar  is  about  two  and  an  half  thick  t 
however,  the  conftruélion  of  the  toad 
dnd  the  bridge  is  difcontinued,  on  ac^ 
count  of  a  law-fuit  between  the  archi- 
te6fc  and  the  undertakers,  which  has 
been  brought  before  the  council  of 
Caftile. 

Villa  Franca,  a  little  city  furrounded 
by  walls,  is  two  leagues  from  the  bridge. 
It  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Carthago  Fetus  of 

the 
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the  ancients.  The  fine  roads  of  Catalonia 
terminate  here,  but  beyond  the  city  arc 
ieveral  villages  agreeably  fituated,  and 
thé  country  about  them  has  a  pleafing 
appearance.    The  principal  villages  are 
Arbouçn^  (ituated  upon   an    eminçnce 
whencç  Mont-Serrat   is  feen  from    its 
fummit  to  the  bafc,  and  Vçndrcll,  to 
which  water  runs  from  every  quarter» 
Three  leagues  from  this  village  the  road 
paffes  under  a  triumphal  arch,  a  Ro- 
man monument   almofl:   deftroyed    by 
time  ;  the  frize,  by  which  it  is  termi- 
nated, bears  an  infcription  in  large  cha« 
raéters,  but  fo  much  effaced  that  it  was 
impoffible  for  me  to  read  it.    You  after- 
wariis  pafs  through  thç  villages  of  Torra- 
de  Ënd)arra  and  Alta-Fouilla,  and  foon 
have  po  other  road  than  that  you  trace 
out  for  yowrfçlf  upon  the  f^nd  of  the 
fea.     The  waves  break  againft  the  feet 
of  the  horfes,  and  often  wet  the  tra- 
vçllçr.  This  view  of  the  fea,  ever  new 
^d^ftriking,   is  here  embellifhed  by  a 
fine  country,  and  a  diftanf  view  of  T»r* 
r^igona.  The  walls  of  this  city  feem  to 

rife 
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rife  from  the  bofom  of  thfc  waters,  and 
the  houfes  are  built  upon  high  ground^ 
which  commands  the  whole  country* 

Tarragona  is  one  of  the  mptt  ancient 
cities  in  Spain,  and  faid  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Phœnicians,  who  gave  it 
the  name  of  Tarcon^  of  which  the  Latin tf 
made  farraco.  It  gave  its  name  to  one 
of  the  moft  confiderable  parts  of  Spain, 
called  by  the  Romans  Tarraconenjts  :  the 
city  was  fortified  by  Scipio,  who  made  it 
a  place  of  defence  againft  the  Cartha* 
ginians. 

The  inhabitants  built  a  temple  in  ho- 
nour of  Augviftus,  and  were  the  firft 
who  burned  incenfe  before  his  ftatucr 
an  homage  which  that  emperor,  al« 
though  one  of  thofe  the  moit  flattered, 

thought  ridiculous, 

» 

'  Tarragona  has  but  few  remains  of  its 
ancient  grandeur;  infcriptions  alifiolt 
deftroyed  by  time,  fome  coins^  and  a 
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few  ruins  give  but  aa  imperfeâ  idea  of 
what  it  formerly  was. 

It  is  now  depopulated,  and  of  but  !it« 
tie  importance*  The  harbour  is  dan* 
geroust  and  not  much  frequented  ;  there 
are  a  few  baftions  in  bad  repair,  which 
were  formerly  built  for  its  defence. 

The  waters  of  the  Fraricoli,  which  falls 
into  the  fea  a  quarter  of  a  league  from 
the  city,  are  famous  for  the  fine  luftre 
they  give  to  linen  which  is  walhed  in 
them.  « 

Tarragona  is  the  metropolis  of  Cata» 
Ionia,  and  difputes  with  Toledo  the  pri- 
macy of  Spain*  The  eftablifhment  of 
the  fee  is  faid  to  have  been  in  the  firft 
ages  of  the  church  ;  the  fucceffion  of 
archbifhops  was  interrupted  by  the 
Moors,  and  remained  fufpended  until 
the  eleventh  century. 

The  cathedral  is  worthy  of  attention 
for  its  vaft  dimenfions,  the  elegance  of  its 

gothic 
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gothic  architeaure,  and  a  itiagiiificent 
chapel,  built  with  rich  marble  and  jafper, 
in  honour  of  Saint  Thecla  tutelar  faint  of 
thé  church. 

t 

After  leaving  Tarragona,  you  pafs  the 
Francoli  over  a  ftone  bridge  ;  the  roads 
are  tolerably  good,  the  lands  well  cul- 
tivated, and  the  country  is  enlivened  by 
feveral  hamlets  and  villages.  The  prin- 
cipal of  thefe  are  Villafeca  and  Cambrilis,' 
which  have  a  confiderable  trade  in  wines 
made  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  bran* 
dies.  The  Englifh  and  Dutch  take  iit 
cargoes  of  them  in  the  road  called  the 
port  of  Salo.  Several  of  the  towers 
which  at  different  diftances  formerly 
ferved  to  defend  the  whole  coaft  ftill  re- 
main, but  are  falling  very  faft.into  a 
ftate  of  ruin. 

My  feelings  \^ere  frequently  wounded 
in  thefe  diftriéks,  by  feeing  women  em- 
ployed in  the  labours  of  the  field.  Their 
hands  were  not  made  for  the  fpade  and 
pjck^axe.    Nature   has  prepared  them 

morç 
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itioit  ëaiy  ôcctipations  ât  home;  the 
ivxjmcil,  thtis  employed,  have  not  that 
beauty  and  fine  complexion  which  we 
admire  in  thofe  who  weave  lace  in  the 
northern  part  of  Catalonia. 

The  fcene  changes  after  you  have 
left  Cambrilis  ;  the  cotintry  is  a  vaft  fo- 
iitude  cbvefcd  with  bufties,  and  termi- 
hated  fey  the  fea.  You  meet  with  fome 
remain»  of  fortifications,  called  the  Hof^ 
pîtaîet.  The  part  o^  it  in  the  beft  pre* 
fervatlori  ferves  at  prefent  for  an  inn  t 
there  is  à  Latin  infcription  in  gothic 
chafàéters  upon  a  piece  of  white  marble 
overthte  door  of  the  higheft  towen  I 
tould  not  decypher  xnaitiy  of  the  words. 
On  each  fide  of  anxj  ovèir  the  infcription 
iare  fcveràl  efcutchcoiiSi  one  of  which 
is  \^ie  of  fieurs  de  fisé  This  fort 
feems  to  me  to ^ have  been  built  after  thé 
fexpulfioh  of  the  Moors  from  Catalonia  ; 
it  is  within  an  hundred  paces  of  the  fea. 

'  I  here  cannot  avoid  mentioning  a  re« 

Ôe6Hon  I  have  frequently  made  in  tra- 

VoL.  IIL  F  veiling. 
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veiling.  I  have,  been  furprifcd  at  ieeing 
in  provinces  inriched  by  arts,  commerce 
and  agriculture,  the  people  appear  more 
wretched  than  in  thofe  in  which  a  kind 
of  mediocrity  reigns.  Is  not  this  becaufe 
commerce  and  the  arts  naturally  produce 
an  inequality  of  fortune,  and  increafe 
population  ;  and  that  workmen,  hereby 
becoming  more  numerous,  are  poorer 
and  worfe  paid  ?  Catalonia  is  certainly 
the  province  which,  in  Spain,  pxefents 
to  view  thQ  grçateft  activity  and  popu- 
lation ;  the  roads  are  full  of  travellers  ; 
and  women,  who  feldom  go  abroad,  and 
work  but  little,^  in  the  two  Caftiles  and 
Andalufia,  here  meet  upon  the  road  ; 
they  feem  to  be  affeéled  by  the  change 
of  place,  which  commerce  and  manu- 
faélures  require  ;  yet  both  pien  and  wo- 
men, of  the  lower  clafles,  are  badly 
cloathed  ;  the  latter  are  generally  with- 
out ihoes.and  ftockings  ;  whilft  in  An- 
dalufia, where  the  mifery  of  the  people 
is  more  real,  the  men  and  women  have 
the  appearance  of  a  fufficiency.  It  is  in 
the  houfes  only  where  broken  furni- 
ture, 
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turc,  the  worft  of  food  and  difgufling 
filth,  fully  difcover  the  hideous  face  of 
poverty. 

I  return  to  my  route  from  which  this 
digreflion  has  made  me  wander.  Two 
leagues  from  the  Hofpitalet  we  arrive 
at  tlie  Col  de  Balaguer;  this  name  is 
given  to  a  narrow  paflage  between  two 
mountains,  and  to  a  caftle,  tolerably  well 
fortified,  which  commands  the  fea,  and 
at  thé  fame  time  defends  the  paflage  of 
the  mountains  ;  it  has  within  thefe  few 
years  been  repaired  and  almofl  rebuilt. 
The  king  has  now  à  garrifon  in  it. 

Fort  Saint  George,  and  fome  towers 
flanked  with  cannon,  are  feen  from  the 
fide  of  a  fteep  mountain  by  which  the 
road  defcends  :  the  bottom  is  a  hollow 
called  elBarranco  de  la  Horca^  or  the  valley 
of  the  gallows,  on  account  of  a  fcaffold 
formerly  ereâed  there,  inftantly  to  hang, 
without  ceremony,  the  robbers  who 
infeiled  the  coaft. 

F  z  Thefe 
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Thcfc  uncouth  downs  art  unmhalMÉèd, 
and  the  traveller  meets  with  no  places 
of  entertainment  except  miferabte  huts, 
in  which  he  is  obliged  to  take  refrefh- 
tnent«    The  country  becomes  more  and 
more  frightful  ;  the  mountains  feeih  to 
grow  out  of  each  other,  yet  they  zte 
covered  with  plants,  ihrubs  and  verdtnrc 
which  is  fome  recompence  for  fatigue 
and  thirft  ;  the  latter  is  often  felt  fevèrèly , 
water  heing  extremely  fcarce  throùgH- 
out  the  whole  diftrift. 

The  limits  of  this  uncultivated  foil 
are  at  a  little  village  called  Perello, 
the  pooreft  and  moft  frightful  place 
in  Catalonia  :  the  king  has  exempted 
thé  inhabitants  from  every  kind  of  tax. 

The  whole  country  is  deftitute  of  'wa* 

»  »  • 

ter,  iand,  when  a  few  weeks  pafs  with- 
out  a   fall  of   rain,    the    people    are 
obliged  to  go  in  fearch  of  it  to  tlie  àîf- 
'  tance  of  feveral  leagues. 

Two   leagues  from  this  village    the 
^  road  becomes  better,  the  country  more 

fertile, 
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fertile^  and  we  foon  afterwards  arrive 
at  the  agreeable  and  fhady  valky  of 
Tortofa. 

The  city  of  this  name  is  ancient  and 
ill  built  ;  it  is  faid  to  have  been  founded 
two  thoufand  years  before  the  Chriftian 
sera  :  but  the  proofs  of  this  illuftrious 
orign  are  unfortunately  loft  :  Scipio  gave 
it  the  name  of  £)or4ofï^,  s^nd  made  it  a 
pduiiiçipal  city. 

Among  the  numerous    and    trifling^ 
combats  between  the  Spaniards  and  thé 
Moorsy  there  w^s  one  in  which  the  wo-^ 
men  pf  Tprtofa  fignalized  themfelves^ 
They  cpurageoufly  mounted  the  ram- 
parts of  their  city,  and  performçd  fuch 
prodigies  of  valour,  that  Kaimond  ]3e- 
renger,  the  laft  count  of  Barcelona,  in«^ 
ftituted  for  them,  \r\  u  70,  the  military 
order  of  tlip  Hacha^  or  flambeau,    They 
merited  aqd  obtained  the  f^me  day  fevc- 
Xzl  honourable  privileges,  whicli  exift 
not  at  prefent}   they  have,  however, 
rreferved  the  right  of  precedepcy  in  ma- 

F  3  trimpnial 
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trimonial  ceremonies,  let  the  rank  of  the 
nien  be  ever  fo  diftinguiflied. 

Tortofa  is  four  leagues  from  the  fea, 
and  fix  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro  ; 
thi$  river  wafhes  the  famparts  of  the 
city,  which  at  prefent  ferve  but  for  or- 
naments.   The  mofl  remarkable  edifices 
are  the  cathedral  and  the  caflle  :  the  ca-* 
thedral  is  vaft^  and  built  in  fine  propor- 
tions ;  the  principal  front  is  of  the  Co* 
rinthian   order,  and  equally  noble  and 
magnificent  :  the  firft  body  only  of  the 
building  is  finifhed  ;   a  veftry  is  now 
finifhing,  which  is  ornamented  wifh  the 
fineft  jafpers  of  the  country,  but  the 
heavy  .archite<Sl\iref  anfwers  not  to  the 
expence. 

Devout  pcrfpns  and  connoiffeurs  ad- 
mire in  the  old  veftry  feveral  interefting 
pbjeéts  J  the  former  revere  a  ribbon  or 
weft  of  thread,  of  which  the  Virgin 
jniade  a  prçfent  with  her  own  hands  to 
that  cathedral.  A  canon,  in  his  ftole,  took 
^  bif  of  this  relia,  enlhrined  in  gold  and 

diamonds. 
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diamonds  and  applied  it  to  the  forehead» 
temples  and  lips  of  the  fpeélatôrs  who 
were  upon  their  knees;  I  was  of  the 
number,    and    modeftly    fubmitted    to 
every  thing  he  thought  proper  to  do. 
Thofe  w^ho  have  a  tafte  for  the  arts  fee 
with  pleafure  a  triumphal  arch  in  filver,' 
which  weighs    two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  The  archite6lure   is  fine  and 
noble,  and  the  arch  ferves  as  an  OJienfoir 
in  the  proceflions  of  the  Ftte-Dieu.  There 
is  alfo  a  fine  golden  chalice  decorated  with 
enamel  which  belonged  to  Peter  de  Luna, 
an  anti-pope,   known  by  the  name  of 
Benediél  XIIL   who,    during  the  long 
quarrels  of  the  church,  went  to  refide 
in  Penifcola,  his  native  place  ;  the  pa- 
tine   or,  cover,  as  well  as   the  chalice, 
which  is  very  heavy,   are  ornamented 
with    the    moft    beautiful    miniatures. 
The  baptifmal  font  is  of  porphyry,  and 
well  finifhed  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancients  ;  it  formerly  fervçd  as  a  foun* 
tain  in  the  gardens  of  the  iWne  pope. 

The  caflle  is  upwards  of  a  mile  fquare, 
and  is  now  in  a  ftate  of  ruin  ;  it  how- 

F  4  ever 
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ever  fervipB  as  an  habitation  to  a  governoFt. 
who  is  old  and  lame,  and  to  a  young  an4 
charming  woman  who  is  his  wife  ;  the 
lady  feemed  diflatisfied  with  her  elevated 
abode,  and  very  glad  to  have  a  few  mo^ 
ments  converfation  with  me  and  my  comr 
panion,  whom  fhe  very  eourtisotifljp 
Invited  to  her  apartments.  She  haç 
much  wit  and  a  vay  fine  figure,  anc^ 
was  by  fer  the  moft  pleafmg  obje6t  J 
faw  in  the  caftle.  It  mufl,  however»  be 
remembered»  that  the  £bro  decorates 
the  whole  country  with  verdure  and 
dowers,  and  that  the  moft  delightful 
landfcapes  are  difcovered  from  this  ele« 
vation  :  there  are  alfo  fome  precious  re- 
mains of  antiquity  ;  amongft  others,  thq 
following  infcription  to  the  god  Pan,  thfi 
ancient  tutelary  deity  of  Tojtofa# 

PANL  DEO,  TVTELAE 

OB.  LEGATIONES.  IN 

CONCILIO.P.H.  C 

APVT.  ANICIENVM 

AVG.  PROSPERE 

GESTAS 

It 
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It  is  an  ac^nowl(<clgQiei]^  made  tp  th». 
Qod- Pan,  by  the  colony  of  Tortofa,  for. 
having  obtained  what  they  ai)çe4  by 
their  4Gputies  in  an  aiTembly  pf  the, 
farther  provinces  of  Spain,  Amciemm. 
Augujlum  was  a  city  of  the  Gauls,  now 
Èalkd  Puy-cerda  ;  but  as  it  is  not  to  be 
prefumed  that  the  afiêmbly  was  held  iot 
jfar  from  Tprtofa,  the  learned  are  of  op*- 
fiion,  t]iat  there  was  then  in  ^paûk  ^ 
city  of  the  fapie  namç^ 

The  curious  in  rums  will  find  a  con-» 
llderable  number  of  them  in  the  çipla'. 
nade  of  the  caftle.  There  ?ire  alfo  fe- 
veral  fubterraneous  caverns  which  re- 
iemble  the  mafmoras  pf  Granada;  they 
are  fuppofed  to  have  been  prifons  coij- 
|lru^ed  by,  the  Moors,  but  appear  to 
|ne  to  be  i^ore  ancient,  and  feem  to  have 
been  public  granaries  like  thofe  of  Bur- 
Jafol  n^ar  Valencia. 

Several  Romaipi  infcriptipns  are  ftill 
fpund  in  Tortofa  ;  two  are  incruiled  in 
|he  wall  of  the  cathedral,  ^d  fome  are 

placed 
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placed  without  order  and  mixed  with 
gothic  infcrlptions,  which,  form  the 
corner  of  the  houfe  of  a  player  upon 
the  guittar  :  Fineftres  has  given  an  ac- 
count of  them  *. 

Too  much  cannot  be  faid  in  praife  of 
the  beautiful  environs  of  Tortofa  ;  the 
country  is  fertile  in  wines  and  fruits, 
and  contains  great  quantities  of  marble, 
jafper  and  alabafter.  The  Ebro  abounds 
there  with  fifh,  and  is  covered  with  a 
great  number  of  little  barks,  which  give 
to  the  city  an  appearance  of  commerce 
and  population. 

You  go  out  of  Tortofa  over  a  lopg 
wooden  bridge,  much  admired  in  the 
country,  but  which  is  not  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world  ;  the  road  is  one 
of  the  moft  agreeable  I  met  with  in 
Spain  :  and  the  good  efFeéts  of  eultiva^»^ 

.*  Sylloge  iofcriptionum  Romanarvun,  quae  in 
principatu  Catalaunix,  vel  exiftunt,  vel  aliquandb  ex- 
ftiuruût  a  D.  D.  Jofcpho  Fineftr»s,  M.D.CC.LXII. 

tion 
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tion  are  difplayed  in  the  moft  lively  ver- 
dure. The  traveller  foqn  arrives  at  la 
Venta  de  los  Frames^  a  rich  domain  which 
belongs  to  the  fathers  of  La  Merci,  where 
tolerable  good  lodging  may  be  had  at  an 
eafy  expence. 

Two  leagues  from  this  Venta  is  the 
little  town  of  Uldecona;  the  principal 
ilreet  is  long,  and  a  part  of  the  great 
road  ;  the  houfes  are  fupported  by  a  co- 
lonade,  or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  pil- 
lars of  granite.    The  church,  and  fomc 
of  the  houfes,  have  a  refpeétable  gothic 
appearance;  the  windows  of  an  ogive 
form,  and  the  flender  columns,  by  which 
they  are  divided,  give  to  this  laft  village 
of  Catalonia  an  air  of  antiquity  always 
pleafmg  to  the  eye  of  the  curious.    It 
is  neceflary  to  remark,  that  in  this  pro- 
vince the  diftance  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther is  not  reckoned  in  miles  ;  the  com- 
putation is  made  by  the  time  neceflary 
to  gp  over  it.    The  Catalana  fay,  we 
have  fo  many  hours  travelling  to  go  to 
dinner,  &c,  a  manner  of  counting  which, 

to 
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to  me»  appears  more  natural  thzn  that 
of  ovh:  leagues,  which  are  longer  or 
fSnoXtçï'm  differçnt  provinces. 

Bçnicarlos,  the  firft  city  upoi^  this 
road  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  and 
famous  for  its  wines»  is  a  few  leagues 
Jfirom  Uld^cona-  After  having  paffed 
through  another  cojnfiderabJ[e  town  the 
road  leads  to  thç  fea  Qde»  Qear  to  which 
are  high  mountains  covered  with  pines^ 
fhrubs  and  fine  verdure,  ai^d  to  which 
numerous  fioçks  are  driven  to  feed. 
When  I  faw  this  beautiful  landfcapé  the 
fea  wa»  calm  and  majeflic  ;  but  the  wind^ 
by  which  it  is  agitated  muft  fometimes 
make  confiderable  ravage  in  the  neigh- 
bouring part  of  the  country^  I  Oibferved,^ 
that  the  branches  of  all  the  trçes  upo^ 
the  coaft  projeélçd  towards  the  moun- 
tains, and  prefented  nothiing  but  their 
nakçd  trunks  to  the  fea.  Ât  the  feet  of 
thefe  mountains  the  road  which  becomes 
even  runs  by  the  fide  of  the  Mediter- 
.  ranean,  and  the  country  is  more  fertile. 
Villareat,  Noules,  and  other  villages  in 

the 
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the  neighbourhood,  all  furrounded  with 
ramparts,  were  formerly  fo  many  ftrong 
holds  ;  but  they  were  feverely  punifhed 
for  having  taken  the  part  of  the  com^pe* 
titor  of  Philip  V.  in  the  ftruggle  for  the 
crown  of  Spain.  General  Las  Torres  pil» 
laged  and  burnt  them,  and  put  the  ia« 
habitants  to  the  fword;  fparing  none  but 
women  and  children  :  thefe  devaïtations» 
which  political  reafons  may  command, 
and  which  may  be  carried  into  éxecu- 
tion in  a  moment,  require  the  indufliy 
of  ages  to  be  repaired  ;  but  the  itrong 
never  reafon,  and  arguments  and  op- 
preflion  have  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
the  weak.    The  remains  of  Saguntiim 
are  ftriking  proofs  of  the  truth  of  thiTe 
obfervations. 


t     » 
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MORVIEDRO. 

THIS  city  is  the  famous  Sagunfura 
deftroyed  by  Hannibal,  and  which  fell 
a  vi6tim  to  its  fidelity  to  the  Romans. 
According  to  Livy,  it  had  acquired  im- 
menfe  riches  *  by  interior  and  exterior 
commerce,  and  by  juft  laws  and  a  good 
police;  but  the  treafares  fell  not  into 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  ^  The  in* 
habitants  made  a  refiftance  of  eight 
months,  and,  not  receiving  the  fuccours 
they  expefted  from  their  allies,  fed  upon 
the  flefh  and  blood  of  their  childre;n, 
and  afterwards  turned  their  rage  againft 
themfelves;  they  eredled  an  immenfe 
pile  of  wood,  and,  after  fetting  fire  to 
k,  precipitated  themfelves,  their  wo- 
men,  flaves,  and  treafures  into  the  flames  ; 
fo  that^  inflead  of  a  lucrative  conqueit 

*  In  tantas  httyi  creverant  opes,  feu  maritimis» 
feti  terreftribus  fruftibus,  feu  multitudinis  incremento, 
feu  fanâitate  difciplin«,  qua  fide  focialem  ulque  ad 
peznkiem  foam  colucruat.    Livt 

Han- 
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Hannibal  found  nothing  but  a  heap  of 
afhes.  About  the  eighth  year  of  thé 
punie  war  the  Romans  rebuilt  Sagun- 
turn,  but  never  could  redore  it  to  ite 
primitive  fplendour. 

The  city  of  \Morviedro  is  full  of  the 
remains  of  its  antiquity;  the  walls  of 
the  houfes»  the  city  gates  and  doors  of 
the  churches  and  inns  are  covered  with 
Roman;  infcriptions.  The  poet  Argen- 
fola  truly  fays, 

Con  marmoles  de  nobles  infcrlpcioms^ 
*  ^heatro  un  t tempo  y  aras  en  Saguntho^ 
Fahrïcan  hoy  tàbernasy  mefones  *. 

The  mod  curious  monuments  in  Mor- 
viedro  are*  the  caltle  and  the  theatre; 
the  former  contains  heaps  of  ruins  which 
belonged  to  the  monuments  of  feveral 
centuries,  and  are  at  prefent  upwards  of 
a  quarter  of  a  league  in  extent.    Moft 

» 

*  Vile  public  houfcs  are  now  built  with  marble, 
covered  with  noble  infcriptions,  which  formerly  in 
Saguntttm!decorâted<the  altar  and  the  theatre. 

/  of 
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^tlie  towers  and  edifices,  of  trhich  tké 
^reinaitis  only  are  tiow  fetn^  ^pp^i^  td 
liavte  4)een  conftruétéd  by  the  Moors 
'with  Ûie  materials  left  them  by  tbs 
Romans;  all  the  works  of  the  latteri^ 
except  a  few  arcades  in  good  preferva*^ 
tibn  towards  the  fouth  of  the  cajftle^ 

teive  totdly  difappeared. 

■       '    ♦ 

The  caftle  covers  almofi:  the  whole 
to]p  of  the  mountain  upon  which  it  is 
fituated  ;  it  is  of  an  irregular  form»  and 
confifls  of  five  divifions;  that  in  the 
middle  ftill  contains  a  magnificent  ciftern 
two  hundred  feet  long,  and,  although 
half  filled  up  with  rubbiith,  eighteen 
feet  deep.  The  roof  by  wl^ich  it  was 
covered,  was  fupported  by  twenty-one 
pillars  ;  thefe  are  compofed  of  a  cement 

Ivhich  time  has  made  harder  than  flone« 

•      ■/ 

w 

At  a  little  diflatnce  from  the  ciftern, 
towards  the  principal  gate  of  the  caftle, 
leading  to  the  theatre,  are  three  fteps 
that  feem  to  have  been  at  the  entrance 
of  fome  temple  of  which  the  plan  ftill 

remains 
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Remains  vifible. .  The  temple  was  fup- 
|>orted  by  enormous  pillars  ;  thii  appears 
&om  feme  of  their  bafes  which  ftill 
remain  ;  the  diftadce  from'  one  column 
to  another  was  about  eight  feet 

This  ipart  is  furrounded  with  Walls 
and  towers  of  Moorifh  conftruétion,  and 
Whibh  form  the  fquare  called  SaluquiOi. 
Here,  as  well  as  in  many  other  parts  bf 
the  caftle,  are  feveral  infcriptions,  in 
f^rhich  thfc  names  bf  Emilius,  Fabius^ 
Acilius,  the  Calphurnian  family,  and  fe« 
veral  other  illuftrious  perfons  of  ancient 
Rome  are  mentioned.  I  fhall  ^ve  all  thefe 
infcriptions;  and  thofe  found  in  thé 
ftreets  andfquaresofMorviedro,  fomebf 
which  are  in  unknown  charaâers,  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter, 

•  •  • 

The  theatre  is  fitiiated  at  the  foot  6f 
the  ilibuhtain  vipbti  which  the  caflle 
Hands  ;  from  the  confuted  remaining 
;  traces  of  it,  and  the  mutilated  forms  it 
prefénts,  we  rather  imagine  than  fee 
what  it  mttft  once  have  been*  A  few 
Vox..  IL  6  years 
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years  ago  govcrnmetit  had  the  good 
*fenfe  to  forbid  the  inhabitants  of  Mor- 
viedro,  and  the  environs,  fronj  build- 
ing houfes  with  the  ftones  of  this  mo* 
nument  :  had  the  fame  prohibitory  ord«r 
been  made,  and  rigoroufly  obferved,  a 
century  and  a  half  fooner,  this  famous 
theatre  would  ftill  have  been  almoft  en- 
tire ;  for  it  has  been  more  deftroyed  by 
men  than  time* 

Don  Emanuel  Marti*,  dean  of  Ali- 
cant,  and  one  of  the  moft  learned  men 
in  Spain,  having  given,  in  a  letter  to 
the  nuncio,  Antonio  Felix  Zondadari, 
at  Madrid,  a  very  exaft  defcription  of 
the  theatre  of  Saguntum,  I  fhall  pre- 
fent  the  reader  with  a  fhort  abftraét  of 
the  letter,  adding  to  it  fôme  reflexions 
of  my  own,  fuggefted  by  the  remains  of 
the  monument* 

*  He  is  the  author  of  twelve  volumes  of  Latin 
letters,  which  were  printed  at  Madrid,  and  in  1738 
reprinted  at  Amfterdam;  alfo  a  treatife  upon  the 
paffibns,  left  unfinilhed  ;  remarks  upon  Pliny  the 
naturalift»  wliich  are  ia  isanufcript,  &ç.  &c. 

Though 
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Though  the  theatrç  is  in  a  valley^ 
its  fituation,  equally  agreeable  and 
healthy,  is  fufficiently  ekvated  to  com- 
mand a  view  of  the  fea,  and  a  part  of 
the  adjacent  country  ;  the  environs  are 
rural,  and  watered  by  a  little  riven  A 
mountain  by  which  it  is  commanded, 
and,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  furrounded,  fhel- 
ters  it  from  the  fôuth  and  weft  winds  ; 
in  a  word,  the  fituation  is  fuch  as  Vi- 
truvivis  particularly  recommends  as  the 
mioll  healthy  ;  the  theatre  is  alfo  con- 
ftruéled  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render 
it  very  fonorous  ;  a  man,  placed  in  the 
concavity  of  the  mountain,  eafily  makes 
himfelf  heard  by  perfons  at  the  oppo* 
fi te  extremity,  and  the  found  inftead  of 
diminifhing  feems  to  increafe.  I  made  this 
experiment  ;  one  of  my  friends,  ftanding 
upon  the  place  where  the  ftage  formerly 
was,  recited  a  few  verfes  from  the  Am* 
phitrion  of  Plautus  :  I  was  in  the  moft 
elevated  part  of  the  theatre  and  heard 
him  very  diftin<Slly.  Thefe  rocks  niay 
be  faid  to  have  a  voice,  and  one  five 
times  ftronger  than  that  of  a  man  ;  fo 

G  2  much 
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iîiiich  energy  does  it  receive  from  thé 
Cavities  made  by  art  in  the  mountain; 

The  femîcifcle,  which  the  people 
called  the  Périmètre^  is  about  four  hurl* 
dred  and  twenty-five  feet  in  circumfe- 
rence Î  its  height  from  the  of cheftta  to 
the  moft  elevated  feats  is  ah  hundred 
feet,  and  to  the  end  of  the  wait  behind 
them  an  hundred  and  ten  ;  the  diameter 
of  the  orcheftra,  from  the  center  of 
which  every  admeafurement  fhould  be 
taken,    is  feVenty-two  feet.     The  word 

• 

orcheftra  fignifiéd,  with  the  Greeks,  a 
place  for  the  performance  of  dances 
iind  pantomimes  ;  among  the  Romans  it 
had  a  different  life  and  meaning,  àt  leaft 
after  Attilius  Seranus  and  L*  Scribonius 
Libo  ^ere  sediles  curules  ;  they  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  Scipio  Africanus, 
and  allotted  the  orcheftra  to  be  the  place 
for  the  fenators^ 

At  firft  there  was  in  the  orcheftra  a 
place  of  diftin6tioti,  a  kind  of  throrie 
tpon  which  the  prince  was  fcated,  artd 

in 
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19  his  abfpnpe  the  praetor  ;  the  bafp  q£ 
the  throne  ftill  remains.  The  fenators 
took  their  places  after  the  veftals,  poh« 
t}âs  and  an^baiTadors.  in  order  that 
the  l?ift  ro^s  might  not  be  depriye4 
of  a  fight  of  thfi  repreftçjitfttjpn,  thç 
pavement  was  gradually  and  infenfibly 
elevated  from  the  feat  of  the  prastor 
to  the  lafl  benches  behind  where  the 
knights  were  placed.  The  entrance 
and  departure  were  facilitated  by  parti- 
cular paifages  round  tt^e  pçriinetre  for 
the  different  çlafTes  pf  citizens.  A^c- 
cording  to  the  laws  Ro/ç^'a  and  Ju/i^ 
made  for  the  reguja^ion  of  the  theatres, 

îhere  werç    fourteen   feats*  allotted  for 

*  »/     ■  ^'   -     ' 

the  knights,  towards  the  feventl^  were 
two  entrances  or  cavities  called  Fomifona. 
and  this  feat  was  rather  wider  than  the 
otherst  W  0^4^^  that  the  fpeélators  might 
ge|i  to  their  pl^Lces  with  greater  facility. 
The  hardnefs  of  thç  rock  was  uncjoubt^ 
edly  the  reafon  why  twp  çptr^nces  were 
not  given  to  the  places  of  the  knights  ; 
but  this  deficiency  was  fupplied  by  form-  \ 
ing  on  each  fide  of  their  benches  a  jl^ind 

G3  of 
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of  ftaircafe,  the  foot  of  which  is  in  th© 
center  of  the  pit.. 

The  TnteinRky  which  the  Greeks  called 
JDiazona^   or    girdle^    a  kind  of   baiid, 
longer  and  wider  than  that  by  which 
the  other  feats  were  bordered»  is  ftill  vi» 
fible  upon  the  laft  benches  allotted  to 
the  equeftrian  order  ;  it  ferved  to  dif- 
tinguilh  at  firft  fight  the  different  orders 
of   the    ftate,    patricians,  knights  and 
plebeians.   It  alfo  prevented  all  commu^ 
jiication  between  them;    the  feats  or 
benches  the  fartheft  from  the  orcheftra, 
the  moft  elevated,  and  twelve  in  num- 
ber,   were  called  Sumtna  Caveat    thefe 
were  for  the  people  ;  who  had  different 
doors,  to  enter  at,  either  by  inner  arches 
cut  in  the  rock,  and  which  ftill  exift, 
or  by  a  portico  at  the  bottom  of  the 
theatre,  which    lerved    two    purpofes  ; 
one  of  giving  the  people  a  place  of  re- 
treat in  cafe  of  fudden  rain  or  bad  wea* 
ther  Î  the  other  of  Iheltering  the  feats 
from  the  fall  of  water  or  dirt.    The  por- 
tico çontainçd  iixteen  doors,  which  main-» 

t?iwçd 
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t&ined  a  current  of  air,  by  which  the 
theatre  was  kept  cool,  and  the  air  within 
prevented  from  becoming  corrupt  ;  feven 
ftaircafes  terminated  at  thefe  doors. 

On  each  fide  of  the  portico  was  a 

fpace   of  twenty-eight    feet,   filled   up 

with  four  rows  of  feats.   It  is  reafon«- 

able  to  fuppofe  thefe  were  for  the  liéfcors, 

public  criers  and  other  officers  of  the 

magiftrate,  that  they  might  always  be 

ready  to  receive  his  orders,  and  prevent 

or  terminate  the  quarrels  of  the  people  ; 

a  regulation  obferved  in  Athens  as  the 

commentator    of  the  Peace  of  Arifto- 

phanes    has    fufficiently    proved:    and 

what  with  me  feems  to  give  more  weight 

to  the  fuppofition  is,  that  from  thefe 

places  there  were  paflages.  by  fecrct  ftair- 

cafes  to  the  prifons  ;  one  of  which  is  ftill 

remaining,    where   are  found  the  iron 

ring  and  chains  by  which  the  perfons  of 

oflFenders  were  fecured. 

Several  ranges  of  feats  were  placed 
over  the  portico,  but  it  is  difficult  to 

G4'  % 
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fay  for  what  kind  of  perfons  they 
intended  ;  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  con* 
jeéture,  I  fhould  think  it  was  from  thefe 
the  (laves,  flower  girls,  and  men  and  wo- 
men of  ill-fame  faw  the  performance  ; 
for,  according  to  a  law  of  Auguftus,  per- 
fons of  thi$  dçfcription  were  not  per- 
mitted to  be  prefent  at  theatrical  per- 
formances,  except  in  the  moft  elevated 
places.  The  ftaircafe  by  which  thefe 
deprived  clafles  got  to  th^ir  pliiCQS  wa9 
fupported  by  the  mountain*    «^ 

There  are  fquaremodillions,  eight  feet; 
from  each  other,  ail  ro^ind  the  çxte^ 
rior  walls, 

*        '  I  ^    V  '        ♦ 

I 

*  The  remains  qn  each  fide  of  the  the-» 
atre  atteft  its  ancient  magnificence.  Se-« 
veral  of  the  arcades  ilill  remain  ;  fome 
^lalf  gone  to  ruin,  pthçrs  çntire.  Thefe, 
fpryed  to  fuppqrt  the  covering  of  the, 
liage  ;  this  roof  or  ceiling  is  intirely  dç- 
ftroyed,  not  fp  n^nch  as  a  trj^ce  of  it  i3 
\o  bç  fqpnc^» 


If 
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.  If  we  allow  fourteen  inches  to  each 
place»  the  theatre  might  contain  fevei| 
thoufand  four  hundred  and  twenty-ii]( 
perfonsy  without  reckoning  the  feats, 
over  the  portico»  or  the  places  of  the  fçf; 
aators  in  the  orcheftra  ;  fo  that  it.  may 
be  faid»  without  exaggeration,  to  have 
contained  about  nine  thoufand  fpeâators» 

The  ftage  was  about  twenty- one  feet 

long  from  the  orcheftra  :  nothing  now 

remains  of  it  except  the  bafe  of  that  pgrtr 

wliich  in  ovLT  theatre  is  the  place  of  the 

foot  lights  ;  this  was  rather  lower  th^ 

the  ftage,  as  appears  by  the  little  wall 
\ff  Y^hich  they  were  feparated. 

^he  plan  of  a  fmall  femi-circular 
fpace,  in  ]jf(rhich  ftood  a  curved  wall,  an4 
ivhich  w^?  called  Faha  Regia^  on  ac-r 
count  of  its  magnificence  and  the  orna- 
ments which  ferved  to  decorate  it,  i^ 
feén  oppofitç  to  the  centre  of  the  or- 
cheftra. 'I'he  Greeks,  according  to  Pol- 
lux, called  tliis  little  inclofed  fpace  Ba^ 
Jlffon^  pX  the  royal  habitation  ;  this  ki:^4 
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of  arch  was  placed  between  tviro  doors  of 
the  fame  form,  called  Hûfpitalia^  hecaufe 
they  were  the  places  for  ftrangers.  who 
came  to  fee  the  performance-  Some 
veftiges  of  that  on  the  left  fide  yet  re^ 
main.  Upon  the  pediments  of  the  doors 
were  placed  different  paintings  fuitable 
to  the  rcprefentation,  which  were  varied 
like  fcenic  decorations  ;  for  a  comedy  they 
were  public  fquares,  ftreets  and  hou£es  ; 
for  a  tragedy  porticos,  colonades,  and 
the  ftatues  of  heros  ;  for  iatire  or 
farce,  grottos,  fauns,  gardens,  and  other 
rural  objeéls. 

The  fcenes  and  decorations  rapidly 
changed,  and  with  great  facility,  accord- 
ing as  the  piece  required.  Some  of  the 
walls  which  ferved  to  fupport  the  pul- 
lies  and  counterpoifes,  by  which  the 
machinery  was  lifted  up,  have  not  yet 
quite  gone  to  ruin.  The  Bronfeion  was 
a  place  behind  the  ftage,  whence,  with 
goat  fkins  filled  with  little  pebbles,  and 
Ihaken  in  the  air,  an  imitation  of  thun- 
der was  produced»    To  thefe  divifions 

of 
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of  the  theatre  muft  be  added  the  Çbo* 
ragia^  which  muft  have  been  fpaciou» 
for  the  difpofition  of  the  chorufes,  and 
keeping  the  drefles,  malks,  and  different 
ittftruments  proper  to  the  ftage. 

To    prevent  the  waters  from  injur- 
ing the  theatre,   two  walls  were  built 
with  a  canal,  fo  difpofed   as   to    con-  ; 
tain    and    convey  them  to    the   preci- 
pices of  the  mountain  ;    and  the  rain 
w^hich    fell  within   the  theatre  ran  to 
the  centre  of  the  orcheftra,  and  thence 
under  the  foot  lights,  where  it  was  re- 
ceived into  a  cjftern  which  remains  to 
this  day»  '■ 

The  time  when  the  theatre  was  built, 
and  the  names  of  the  magiftrates  who 
prefided  at  the  building  of  it  are  un- 
known ;  but  on  that  account  it  is  no 
lefs  a  proof  of  the  vaft  genius  of  the  . 
Romans  who  never  in  any  of  their  works 
Joft  fight  of  pofterity.  In  all  of  them 
they  knew  how  to  join  beauty  of  form 
to  extent,  folidity  and  elegance,  and  even 

ia 
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in  their  pleafures  \yerc  always  great  ^ 
whilft,  in  the  prefent  age,  public  edi- 
fices refemble  the  flender  and  elegant 
decorations  with  which  the  heads  of 
women  are  ornamented,  and  will  laft  but 
for  a  feaibn. 

The  ^  place  uppij  which  the.  convent 
of  the  Trinitarians  now  (lands,  was  for- 
merly  the  fcite  of  a  temple  dedicated  tq 
Diana.  A  part  of  the  materials  îferved 
to  build  the  church,  and  the  reft  werç 
fold  to  build  San  Miguel  4^  los  Reyes, 
near  Valencia.  There  are  feveral  fepul- 
chral  ftones  in  the  exterior  walls  and 
the  cloifter,  oh  which  arc  the  folio  win 
jpfcriptions  : 

SERGIAEM.F 

PERÈGRÎNAE 

THEOMNESTVS.  ET  LAIS 

'  ET  DIDYME  LIBERT!    ' 

ANTONIAE.  L.  F. 

SERGILLAE 

VEGETVS 

LIBERT. 
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L  ANTONIO  L.  F  GAL 

NVMIDAE  PREFECT 

ii'ABRVM  TRIBVNO  Î^ILIT. 

bEG.  PRIMAE  ITALICAE 

L.  RVBRIVS  POLYBIVS  AMICO 


SERGIAE  M.  F. 

PEREGRINAE 

L.  IVLIVS  ACTIVS 

ET  PORCIA  MELE  -£ 


p     » 


ANTONIAE  L.F 

SERGILLAE 

L  TERENTIVS  FRATERNU^ 

ADFINI 


Thefe  five  infcriptiohs,  very  well  pré- 
ferved,  are  inferted  in  the  wall  on  each 
fide  of  the  church  door  of  the  Trini- 
tarianSé 


The 
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The  infcription  fpUowing  is  in  the 
cloifter.  The  cbaraéters  are  unknown  : 
I  copy  them  fuch  as  they  are. 

HA  H^I^'A^^  S 

iThe  following  are  found  in  the  caille. 

C.  LICINIO 

Q.  F.  GAL 

CAMPANO 

AEDILI  II  VIRO 

FLAMINI 
EX  DD 

AVLO  AEMILIO 

PAVLI  F.  PAL 

REGILO  XV  VI 

SACRIS  FACIENDI 

PREFECTO  VRB. 

lURI   DICUND 

QUESTORI 

TI.  CAE^ARIS  AV. 

PATRONO 

Q.  FABIO  CN.  F. 

GAL  GEMINO 

PONTIF  SALIO 

DD 
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DIS  MAN 
GEMIN.  MYRINES 

ANN  XXX 

h.  BAEB  PARDUS 

OMNI  BONO 

DE  SE  MERITvE 

FECITl 


^ 


M  C  A  LP  V  RN I O  M.  F. 

GAL  LVPERCO 

AED  II.  VIR.  PONTIFIcL 

MANLIhA  CN.rF 


P.  BAEBIO  L.  F. 

GAL  MAXIMO. 

iVXiANO  AÊX>"  FLAM 

POHLIA  AVIiA 

EX  TESTAMENTO 

C.  POPILlI  CVPITl 

PATRIS 

M.  ACILIO  M.  FC 

...  FO  PROCVRA. 

CAESARVM  CON 

VENTVS  TARRACHQN 
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The  three  following  are  near  the  great 
fchurch.  The  charadters  of  thé  laft  are 
limilar  to  thofe  found  in  the  cloifter  cjf 
ihe  Triiiitkrians; 

C.  VÔCÔNIÔ  CF 

GAL.  PLACIDO  AED 

II.  VIRO  IL   FLAMINI.  H: 

QVESTORI 
SaLÎORUM  MAGIStRd 


i>OPiLIAE  Lf. 

RECTINAE  AN  XVII 

C  LICINIVS  CF. 

GAL.  MARINUS 

VOCONIVS  ROMÀNVé 

VXORi; 


t-h 
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The  wall  adjoining  to  the  city  gate  is 
covered  with  fragments  of  infcriptions  : 
the  following  are  intire. 

BxEBtxENICB 
FELIX  VXO 
DULCISSIM 


FABIA  QJ^  HIRVNDO 

AN  XXX 


V  î^ 

a  GRATTIVS 

HALYS   SIBI  'E 

ORATTIAE  MYrsINI 

VXORI  KARiSSIM 

AN  XXXXVII 

SIBI     ÉT     SUIS 


Vol.  ÏII»  H  Upon 
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IJpon  a  coiumii  of  white  marble,  to 
the  left,  on  entering  the  city,  we  read  ,^ 

DEO 

AVRELI 

*  " 

A  NO 

The  moft  curious  of  all  thefe  infcrip- 
tions  is  that  found  by  the  fide  of  the 
houfe  door  of  M.  Jean  Duclos. 

'    M.  AÇILIVS  L.  F. 

FONTANVS 

ERIPVIT  NOBEIS  VNDE  VICENSVMVS  ANNVS 

.  INGRESSVM  IVENEM  MIUTIAM  CVPIDE 

TARCAE  FALLVNTVR  FpNTANVM  QVEA  RAPVERVNT 

CVM  SIT  PERPETYO  FAMA  FVTVRA  VIRL 

Father  Flores,  in  the  fécond  part  of  his 
Treatife  on  the  Coins  of  the  Colonies 
and  municipal  Cities  of  Spain,  has  col- 
le6ted  moft  of  thofe  which  belonged  to 
Saguntura.  Three  pieces  of  a  battering 
ram  are  preferred  in  Morviedro  :  I  faw 
one  in  the  caftle,  which  I  fhould  have 
fulpedted  to  have  been  the  axle-trc,c  of 

fome 
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fome  enormous  carriage  made  to  carry 
the  materials  employed  in  that  vait 
edifice. 

Morviedro  does  not  at  prefent  contain 
more  than  from  three  to  four  thoufand 
inhabitants;  the  environs  are  fertile, 
and  produce  filk,  wine,  oil,  hemp  and 
corn;  thefe  proda6tions  would  ftill  b« 
increafed  were  not  the  river  Toro  dry 
the  greateft  part  of  the  year. 


'  % 
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OF    THE    KINGDOM    OF 
VALENCIA- 

THE  kingdom  of  Valencia  extends 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  is  about  (ixtjr 
leagues  in  length:  its  greateft  breadth 
does  not  exceed  twenty- five  leagues.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  fouth  and  eaft  by  the 
Mediterranean;  on   the   weft  by  New 

• 

Caftile,  and  the  kingdom  of  Murcia  ; 
and  on  the  north  by  Catalonia  and  Ar* 
ragon.  It  was  formerly  inhabited  by  the 
Celtiberiansi  the  Turdetani,  the  Lufoni, 

&C*  oEC* 

T^his  kingdom  is  watered  by  thirty-r 
five  rivers,  all  of  which  run  toward  the 
eaft  :  the  principal  of  thefe  are  the  Se- 
gura,  which  has  its  fource  in  Andalufia 
in  the  Sierra  de  Segura,  whence  it  takes 
its  name  ;  its  courfe  from  the  fouth  to 
the  north  is  about  forty  leagues  ;  after 
having  crofled  Murcia  it  wafties  the  walls 
of  Orihuella,  and  falls  into  the  fea  at 
Guardamar.     The  Xucar,   which  rifes 

in 
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in  New  Caftile,  waters  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia  through  its  whole  extent,  and 
is  loil  in  the  fea  near  CuUera,  which  gives 
its  name  to  a  neighbouring  Cape.  The 
Guadalaviar,  which  in  Arabic  fignifies 
clemr  n»at€rj  and  called  by  the  Romans 
Turtasy  has  its  fource  near  that  of  the 
Tagus  in  Arragon  ;  the  mouth  of  it  is 
not  far  from  Valencia.  This  river  is  not 
deep,  but  has  an  abundance  of  fi(h,  and 
its  banks  are  covered  with  (hrubs,  flowers 
axul  verdure» 

Valencia  is,  in  proportion  to  its  extent, 
oneof  the  beft  peopled  provinces  of  Spain; 
it  contains  feven  principal  cities,  fixty* 
four  great  towns,  and  upwards  of  a  thou- 
fand  villages  ;  it  has  four  fea-ports,  the 
molt  coniiderable  of  which  is  that  of 
Alicant  ;  the  foil  is  extremely  fertile,  al« 
tàiough  divided  by  mountains.  Thefe 
contain  mines  of  fmopica*,   iron  and 

^  Found  in  the  New  Jerfeys  alfo,  and  there  called 
by  the  people  blood-ftone^  from  the  ilaining  &e 
hands  of  fi  b|oody  colonn  T 

H  3  allun^ 
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ailum.  There  are  alfo  found  quarries 
of  marble,  jafper,  plafter,  lapis  cala^ 
rainqiis,  and  potters  day,  of  which  dif* 
firent  kinds  of  eaithen  vefiels  aire  made. 

Sçyeral  authors  have  written  of  tàiè 
city  and  kingdom  of  Valencia;  thçmoft 
diftipguiflicd  of  thfem-  aire  Vizlaaa,  Bçui 
teff  Efcolano*  and  Dtago..  This  fmaU. 
province  contains  eight  hundred  lhou4) 
had  inhabitants  ;  it  annually  produces 
nearly  a  million  weight  of  filk  ;  an  hàn-r 
dred  thoufand  arrobas*  of  hemp,  an 
honored  and:thirty  thoufand  arrobaàbf 
0^1^  mi'  three  million  pantarosf  of. 
wines  foihat  its  aâive  commerce  with* 
France,:  England,  and  Holland  is  confix! 
derabJ^;  j  it  is  calculated  at  ten  millions 
of  pi^ftres  per  annum,  which  make 
about  forty  million  of  French  livrea 
(abdve  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds* 
fterling)  This  eftimate,  however^  appear^ 
to  be  rather  exaggerated, 

*  The  arroba  weighs  twenty-five  pounds. 
f  A  meafure  which  contains  fixteen  pin^. 


« 
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OF    THE    ENVIRONS    OF     . 

VALENCIA. 

AFTER  leaving.  ATorvitfdfo,  oiiptir 
way  to  Sègorbc,  we  perceive  to  thé  fight 
a  kind  'of  circular  boundary  ^?v^içh  iri- 
clofes  â  valley  in  which  are  à  great 
number  of  villages;  thé  principal  are 
Almenera,  BenecalalF,  taura,  Cariet'  and 
Beiiediten. 


:     •     < 


^Ve  afterwards  arrive  at  Torré\  Torres, 
â  fmall  town  Which  fômé  writers  pretend 
was  the  ancient  Turdeta^  the  capital  of 
T'urdetanid  j  if  this  be  true,  the  hatred 
its  inhabitants  fwore  againft  thofe  of 
Saguntum,  and  which  Was  revenged  by 
the  Romans,  may  be  faid  ftill  to  exîft  in 

< 

all  its  force,  for  were  they  not  ftibjefts 
to  the  faïxie  prince  they  would  be  in  â 
ftate  of  perpetual  warfare.  Their  dif- 
putes  and  antipathy  afife  from  the  wa^ 
ters  which  ferve  to  overflow  the  covin- 
try  in  dry  feafons,  and  who  knows,  fays 
the  Abbé  Ponz,  but'  their  ancient 
^uarjcls  had  the  fame  foundation  ? 

H  4  Far- 
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Farther  on  upon  the  road  we  come  to 
a  clufter  of  mountains,  in  the  bofom  of 
which  is  a  celebrated  chapel,  called  the 
chapel  qi  Nueftra  Senora  de  la  Cueva 
Santa  (oqr  lady  of  the  holy  grotto)  Thet 
concourib  of  people  at  this  chapel  is  in-? 
crédible,  efpecially  oa  t^e  8  th  of  Sep-s 
tember,  which  is  the  feftival.  The 
ii^agç  of  the  virgin  is  placed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  deep  grotto,  to  which  the  de- 
vout defcend  by  a  wide  ftaircafe.  The 
virgin  pe^fprips  qiaqy  miracles,  and  if, 
^  it  is  faid,  the  ims^ge  he  pf  plafter, 
and  has  been  prçferved  two  centqries  \n 
^hat  damp  place,  this  is  a  miracle  fuf« 
ftciently  remarkable,  hecaufe  figure^ 
inade  of  the  fame  materials  are  diflblved 
fhere  in  two  days.  The  duties  of  the 
chapel  aye  pçrfprniçd  by  priefts,  who 
live  in  a  large  houfe  built  by  thç  fide 
of  the  grotto,  and  which,  at  the  fame 
time,  fcrves  for  a  vicarage  and  an  inn. 

Segorbe  is  two  leagues  from  this  foli- 
tary  chapel.  Some  of  the  hiftorîans 
of  Spain   iniift,   and  others  deny,  that 
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Segorbe  was  the  ancient  Segohrica:  Di- 
ago  fays»  with  fome  appearance  of  truth» 
that  modem  Segorbe  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  Cèltiberia,  and  that  it  is  the 
city  mentioned  in  infcriptions  and  an- 
cient coins.  In  its  pnefent  date  it  con* 
tains  not  more  than  from  five  to  fix 
thoufand  inhabitants.  It  is  furrounded 
by  well  cultivated  gardens  ;  the  clima^ 
is  mild,  and  the  country  abounds  -  ia 
every  kind  of  fruit 

The  Jefuits  had  a  college  in  Segorbe  ; 

their  houfe  has  been  converted  into  an 

epifcopal  feminaiy*    The  tomb  of  Peter 

Miralles,  the  founder  of  the  college,  is 

to  the  right  of  the  great  altan   Miralles 

left  Bexis,  the  place  of  his  birth,  when 

he  was  very  young,  and  after  ferving 

his  fovereign  with  much  reputation. and 

fuctefs,  both  in  £urope  and  the  Indies, 

returned  very  rich  to  his  country,  with 

the  intention  of  employing  an  hundred 

and  fixty  thoufand  piaftres,  about  fix 

hundred  and  fome  thoufand  livres  (twen« 

ty*fix  thoufand  pounds)  in  founding  a 

col* 
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College*,  an  afylum  for  poor  orplians^ 
and  a  convent  of  reformed  Auguftin 
nK>|ikS:  he  had  at  firft  refolved  to  m^ke 
thefo  foundations  in  Bexis^  but  his 
countryiaien^  for  fome  ireafon  bow  un^-' 
kitowii,  oppofed  him  in  hi^  defign.  His 
ûatue  of  ftuccoy  as  large  as  life,  and  in  a 
kneeling  pofture,  is  upon  the  urn  which 
contains  his  afhes;  and  round  it  the 
principal  actions  x)f  his  life  are  repre** 
ïented  in  fix  bas-reliefs.  The  whole  work 

is  very  well  executed, 

.  ....        , 

.  The.  greatell  curiofity  iû  Segorbe  it 
the  foijntaii^  ;  which  even  at  its  fourca 
fprniflies  .water  fufficient  to  turn  two 
mill-wheels,  and  water  all  the  neigh* 
bouring  country.  The  water  is.  whole- 
fome,  clear,  and  we)l  taftcd  ;  it  docs  not 
>  ^reed  either  reptiles  or  flies,  and  becomes 
not  corrupt  by  being  kept  ;  but  ifs  moft 
rea>arkable  property  is  that  of  petrify* 
jng  the  roots  atid  branches  of  the  trees 
yhich  grow  by  its  fide,  and  even  the 
channels  through^  which  it  paflcs.  It  is 
peceflary  to  pbferve,  that  the  gteater  or 
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ieflcr  quantity  of  the  ftrong  fedimeht 
it  depofits,  Which  thisn  becotties  hant 
and  may  be  compared  to  the  pdmior 
ftone,  is  in  proportion  as  its  ;courfe  ia 
more  or:  lels  rapid.:  : Notwithftaadkig 
thisy  the  inhaÛtants  of  Segorbe  ara 
not  more  fubje62:  to  the  ftonb  and  gravel: 
than  thofe  of  any  other  part  of  tho 
world. 

Xerica  is  two  leagues  from  Segorbe, 
and  fitiiated    upon  the  banks  of  the 
Palencia,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain, 
upon    which    are    the    remains    of   a 
caftle  which  appears  to  have  been,  for- 
merly  a  place  of  gre^t  ftrength.  The 
chief  produ6lions  of  the  neighbouring 
country  are  wine,  wheat  and  indian  corn, 
and  the  foil  abounds  in  excellent  paf- 
turage   for  cattle.     Thià  city  has  been 
the  fubjeét  of  many  difputes  among  an- 
tiquarians;  fome  aflefting  that  it  was 
the  ancient  Ociferda  or  Etobefa  ;  others 
that  it  was  called  Laxata,  afterwards  Lax- 
eta,  which  at  length  became  Xerick;      ' 

There 
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Tliere  are  a  few  fragments  of  Roman 
infcripttons  in  Xerica  and  in  Vivel, 
which  is  at  the  diftance  of  half  a  league, 
but  they  appeared  to  be  lefs  deferving  of 
attention»  and  not  more  likely  to  pleafe 
tiie  greateft  lovers  of  antiquity  than  a 
modeft  infcription,  which  is  modem  and 
ioxmd  on  the  bridge  pver  the  Palencia, 
between  Segorbe  and  Xerica, 

JOANNES  A  MVN ATONES 
EPS.  SEGOBRICENSIS  VIATO 
RVM  PERICVUS  PROS 

PiaENS  HVNC  PONTEM 
A  FVNDAMENTIS  EREXIT 

.  .         ANNO  1570. 

The  road  from  Xerica  to  Vivel  run» 
by  the  fide  of  gardens  delightfully  ihaded. 
The  town  of  Vivel  is  fituated  on  the 
Palencia;  it  is  faid  to  have  formerly  been 
a  city  of  Celtiberia,  called  Bel'Simtn^  and 
afterwards  Vivarium^  which  by  corrup- 
tion is  now  become  Vivel  :  at  prefent  it 
does  not  contain  more  than  three  hun- 
dred 
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dred  inhabitants^  who  are  all  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  which 
are  well  watered  and  fertile.  Efcolano 
and  Diago  give  feveral  infcriptions  found 
in  the  town  ;  fome  of  thefe  afford  reafoa 
to  conjeâure  that  different  branches  of 
the  family  of  Porcia  were  eftablifhed  in 
this  part  of  Spain,  and  that  they  went 
thither  with  M.  Fortius  Cato.  In  others 

■ 

we  find  the  names  of  Agricola,  Domi- 
tian,  Emilius,  and  the  family  of  Cor- 
nelia« 

Two  leagues  from  Vivel  we  arrive  at 
Bexis,  a  coniiderable  town  fituated  upon 
a  little  eminence,   and  furrounded  by 
high  mountains*  The  country  is  watered 
by  a  river  called  Toro,  from  the  name 
of  the   village  near  which  it  has  its 
fburce  ;  it  is  the  fame  river  which  faUs 
into  the  fea  near  Morviedro  ;    in  one 
part  of  it,  for  the  diftance  of  two  or 
three  leagues,  it  furniihes  excellent  trout. 
Several  antiquarians  place  at  Bexis  an 
ancient  city  named  Bergis.    The  prefent 
town  is  the  chief  place  among  the  towns, 

vil- 
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villages  and  hamlets  belonging  to  the 
crder  of  Calatrava. 

.  After  leaving  Bexis,  the  road  defcends 
into  a  deep  valley  and  becomes  delightful  ; 
it  lies  through  the  bofom  of  mountains 
covered  with  pines,  verdure  and  aromatic 
plants  ;  the  vine  alfo  is  cultivated  there 
in  fituations  properly  expofed  to  the 
fun.  The  Canalen  rolls  its  waters 
through  this  delightful  abode,  and  the 
road  afterwards  crofles  the  mountains, 
the  higheft  of  which  is  called  la  Vellida. 
'From  the  top  of  this  mountain  the  eye 
takes  in  an  immenfe  country,  a  vaft 
extent  of  fea,  the  city  of  Valencia,  and 
îhe  plaihs  by  which  it  is  furrounded. 
banales,  a  little  village,  where  the  ice, 
fo  ,  neceflary  to  tliç  people  of  Valencia 
is  depofited,  is  but  at  a  little  diflance 
dEi'om  la  Vellida* 

The  road  from  Canales  defccnds  for 
the  fpace  of  a  league,  and  in  a  deep  bot- 
tom we  difcover  Andilla.  This  town 
jaaeiits  celebrity  on  account  of  the  fine 

paint- 
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paintings  contained  in  its>  cbufcb*.  Thit 
great  alts^r  is  ornamented  with  tern  Co» 
rinthxan  colu^ins  of  thie  moft  juft  pro** 
portions,  and  between  which  are  feveral 
bas-reliefs  reprefenting  the^myftçjfiœ  of 
the  incarnation  of  Chrift  :  the  crt)wn  is 
contipofèd  of  feveral  angels,  wbiO  bold 
the  different  initnaments  of  his  dQatb. 
The  altar  is  fhut  in  by  grea^t  door 8^ 
which  are  more  to  be  admired  than  any 
thing  contained  in  the  church.    They 
were  painted  by  Ribalta,  whil'il  bis  great 
abilities  retained  their  full  vjgaur^  The 
fubjeâs  are  taken  from  the  fcripture'*, 
and  executed  in  the  moft.  ftriking  and 
mafterly  manner;    the  correctnefs,  co- 
louring and  compofition.  of  thefe  paint- 
ings are  not  to  be  furpaffed. 

.  The  inhabitants  of  Andilia  have  great 
merit  in  having  preferved  thefc  preciqus 
produâions  inflead  of  imitatii^  tbofc 
of  feveral  other  villages  who,  to  decora^ 
th^ii;  cbivcbes  after  the  modern  mam  ler^ 
Jjave  deftrqye/l  feveral  mafter-pieces  of 
art.  Th&  forpier,  however,  are  blairte- 
-  at>J« 
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bale  for  having  ufelefsly  expended  a  futn 
of  money  for  the  purpofe  of  building  a 
high  tower  by  the  fide  of  their  church  ; 
iince,.  confidering  the  fituation  of  their 
villag  e,  which  is  entirely  furrounded  by- 
very  liigh  mountains^  had  they  raifed 
their  tower  to  four  times  the  height  it 
has»  it  would  never  have  been  feen  at  a 
diftance.i  nor  could  any  thing  have  been 
difcovered  from  it  ;  this  luxury  is  befides 
fliameful  in  two  hundred  inhabitants  at 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  valley  :  the  money 
might  unvioubtedly  have  been  better 
employed. 

From  AhdiAla  the  road  almoft  conti-? 
nually  afcends  for  two  leagues,  at  the 
end  of  which  we  arrive  at  Alcublas, 
and,  after  paffing  over  a  plain  of  four 
leagues,  at  Liria.  This  city  was  famous 
in  antiquity;  it  is  univerfally  allowed 
to  have  been  the  ancient  Edeta^  built  by 
the  firft  inhabitants  of  Spain.  A  (tone 
with  fome  Roman  characters  was  difco* 
vered  in  1759,  near  the  pcblic  fountain. 
Don  Jofeph  Rios,  vicar  ofCuUeni»  ex«* 

phincA 
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plained  the  charafters  in  the  following 
manner,  in  a  dilTertation  fiall  of  erudition. 

Tâmplum  Nympharum  ^  Sertorms  ËupO'^ 
riftus  Sertorianus  &fertoria  fefta  à  folo^  ita 
utl  fcidptum  eft  J  in  honor  em  edetanorum  & 
patronorum  fuorum  :  .    . 

And  lower  down^ 
'    Sua pecuniâ'feCerunu 

Lîria  is  fituated  between  two  little 
mountains,  and  contains  about  fixteen 
hundred  inhabitants,  moft  of  whom  are 
employed  in  agriculture  ;  the  front  of 
their  church  exhibits  fome  fine  archi- 

■ 

teélure  :  Martin  de  Olindo  was'  the  ar- 
chiteét.  .     . 

* 

The  Carthufian  monaftery  of  Porta- 
cell  is  two  leagues  from  Liria,  and  Va- 
lencia four  from  the  monaftery* 


VoL.IIL  I  VA« 
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V  A  L  E  N  C  I  A. 

MORE  has  been  written  uj^n 
Valencia  than  upcm  any  other  city  in 
the  kingdom  of  Spain  ;  Efcdano»  Vki* 
ana,  Beuter,  Efclapes  and  Diago,  all  of 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  have  left  an- 
nals and  hiftories  of  that  capital,  and  I 
am  not  furprifed  at  what  they  have 
done;  Valencia  was,  for  a  long  time, 
the  city  in  which  a  greater  number  of 
books  were  printed  than  in  any  other 
in  all  Spain. 

Its  ancient  name  is  unknown;  but, 
it  is  faid  to  have  been  taken  and  ford- 
fied  by  Scipio,  deftroyed  by  Pompey^ 
and  rebuilt  by  Sertorius.  It  was .  taken 
jErom  the  Romans  by  the  Goths,  and 
from  the  latter  by  the  Moors,  who,  at 
twice,  pofTeffed  it  two  hundred  and  thirty* 
nine  years  ;  for  it  was  taken  in  1094  by 
the  famous  Cid-Rui-Diaz  de  Vivar,  arid 
bore,  during  four  years,  the  name  of 
Valencia  of  the  Cid*  The  Moors  re- 
took 


I 
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took  it,  but  it  was  finally  conquered  in 
1238,  by  the  king  Don  Jayme,  and  eni*^ 
bclJifhed  as  well  as  enlarged  by  Doti 
Pedro  ÎV.  king  of  Arragoh,  It  is  about 
half  a  league  in  circumference,  aûd  the 
Walls  arc  built  for  ornament  rather  than 
defence* 

Mariana  the  hiftotian  fays>  that  in 

Valencia  chearfulnefs  enters  at  the  doors 
and  windows;  the  defcription  he  gives 
of  this  city  is  in  many  refpefts  devoid 
of  truth,  and  fuch  that  the  author  proves 
himfelf  more  a  poet  than  an  hiftorian. 
Several  geographers  who  have  had  im* 
pllcit  faith  ih  Mariana,  have  even  exag- 
gerated his  account  of  Valencia,  and  faid, 
the  houfes  here  are  all  palaces,  on  which 
account  the  name  oî  Bella  was  given  to 
the  city,  an  epithet  difficult  to  reconcile, 
with  narrow,  crooked  and  unpaved  ftreets, 
impaffable  after  rain;  and  in  which 
there  are  but  two  or  three  houfes  built 
with  tafte,  and  a  few  churches  diftin- 
guiflied  by  their  architefture.  In  a  word, 
it  is  a  city  built  by  the  Moors,  who,  for 

I  z  reafons 
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rcafons  of  policy,  jealoufy  or  religion, 
affociating  but  feldom  with  each;  other, 
and  fhut  up  with  their  women,  confi- 
dered  ftreets  as  nothing  more  thaane- 
ceffary  paths,  little  capable  of  embellifli- 
ment,  and  gave  their  whole  attention 
'  tq  the  interior  of  their  hôufes,  which 
.  were  airy  and  fpacious,  but  in  general 
inconvenient  and  badly  diftributed.  Be- 
fides,  the  luxury  of  carriages  had  not 
yet  been  introduced.  But  the  Spaniards, 
fince  their  conqueft  of  the  kingdom, 
might  eafily  have  remedied  a  defe6l  which 
at  prefent  is  fo  confiderable,  and  not 
have  followed  in  their  new  buildings  the 
injudicious  plan  traced  by  the  Moors. 

4 

Burjafot,  a  village  a  league  from  Va- 
lencia, ftands  on  an  eftate  belonging 
to  the  College  of  Corpus  Chrifti  in 
that  city. 

Efcolano  derives  the  name  of  Burjafot 
from  the  Arabic  words  borg  which  fign 
nifies  tower  J  and  fot  rendered  by  wood^ 
whence  the  word  foto^  which  in.  Cafti- 

lian 


\ 
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ftilian  means  the  fame  thing.  In  the 
middle  of  the  wood  that  fufrounded 
Burjafot  was  an  oak,  which  with  its 
branches  covered  as  much  ground  as  a 
man  with  a  yoke  of  oxen  could  plough 
in  a  day;  the  branches,  fourteen  in 
number;  each  of  which  would  have 
made  a  great  tree,  were  eighty  paces  di* 
ameter.  They  were  fupported  by  pillars, 
which  gave  to  the  inclofure  the  appear- 
ance of  a  rural  cloifter.  Efcolano  faw 
this  tree  and  gave  a  defcription  of  it. 
In  1670,  it  was  thrown  down  by  light- 
ening. 

Burjafot  Hill  pfefents  monuments 
much  more  important,  and  which  the 
city  of  Valencia  take?  great  care  to  keep 
in  repair  ;  thefe  are  the  public  fubter- 
raneous  granaries,  conftrûéled  by  the 
Romans,  and  mentioned  by  Columella, 
Pliny,  Varro,  and  Suida§,  who  call 
them  Silosy  or  Siros*;  g^nd  which  in  the 

Va- 

*  Sed  id  genus  horrci  quod  fcripfimus,    nill  fit 
in  lîcça  pofitionc,- quamvis   granum    robuftiffimum 

1  3  c€)r-* 
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Valencian  language  are  now  called  las 
Sicbas  or  Skb€s  4e  ^an  Roque. 

* 

The  monument  of  Frances  T  Advenant, 
the  moft  famous  a6b*efs  Spain  ever  had, 
is  in  the  '  old  church  of  Burjafot.  She 
died  a  few  years  fince  at  the  aga  of 
twenty-two,  by  the  excefs  of  her  dc- 
bautheries:  her  epitaph,  written  by  a 
prieft,  one  of  her  friends,  is  filent  upon 
this  h^ead. 

O  mors,  quam  amara  eit 
memoria  tua! 

cormmpit  iitu  :  qui  fi  nultos  adfit  poflimt  etlam  de- 
foâa  framenta  fervari,  ficut  tranfmarini$  quîbufdam 
proviaciis  ubi  puteorum  in  modum,  quo$  appellant 
Siros,  exhaufta  humus,  editos  à  fe  fruâus  recipit. 
Columd.  lib.  i.  cap.  6.  n^.  15. 

Quidam  granaria  habent  fi^b  terris,  fpeluncas  quas 
vbcant  Seiros,  ut  in  Cappadocia  ac  Thracia;  alii, 
Dt  in  Hifpania  citeriorc  puteos,  ut  in  agro  Cartba- 
gincnfi  &  Orçenfi.  Varro  de  Re  Ruft.  lib.  i.  cap.  57. 

Sui4a8,  torn.  ii.  p.' 7 34  and  744. 
Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  i8,  cap,  30. 
Qjiint.  Curt,  lib,  7.  cap,  4,  n*.  24,  &c, 

A  qui 
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A  qui  jace 
Francifca  . 
TAdvenant 
fie  edad.de  veinte  y  dos  annot 
7  echo  dias^  immortal 
por  fu  «gudiflimo 
talento,  y  admi« 
.  racion  tinica  en 
fu  profeifion^  mu- 
no  ejx  onze  de  abril  1 772^ 
dando  efpeciales 
mueftras  de  fer* 
vorofa  contri* 
cion;  ruegen  a  Dio9 
porella 

Pum  proceres^ 

primi, 

fummi  lacrymantur 

et  imi; 
poll  vitam  fumus» 

pulvis  T^  umbra 
fumus  \ 


m 


*  0  dnnhf  i^w  hitter  is  the  nmemirance  êf 
Here  lies  Frances  TAdyenaot  aged  twcnty-two  yean 

1 4  and 
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From  Burjafot  the  excellent  figs,  called 
at  Marfeilles  Figues  Bourjafotesj  derive 
their  narae,  and  not  from  Alexander  VI. 
of  Borgia,  archbifhop  of  Valencia  before 
he  was  pope,  as  Menage  pretends  in  his 
Italian  etymologies  under  the  word  Fico 
Brogiotto:  it  is  tme  they  were  tranf- 
planted  to  Italy  by  this  luxurious  pope, 
arfd  there  made  known  by  him  to  the 
nice  palates  of  that  country, 

A  few  years  ago  a  ftone  with  the  fol- 
lowing infcription  was  found  inthcGua- 
dalaviar,  in  the  environs  of  Valencia  : 

•  .  ■   t   -   t 

SOPALICIUM 
VERNARVM 

COLENTES    ISID:::: 

i 

and  eight  days,  immortal  by  her  rare  talents,  and 
the  greateft  prodigy  of  her  profeffion.  She  died 
II  April,  1772,  after  having  fhcwn  marks  of  the 
raoft  fervent  contrition.  Pray  to  God  for  her. 

Whilft  the  great,  the  rich,  the  powerful,  and  the 
people  fhall  regret  her  lofs  and  fhed  tears  at  her  fate, 
let' us  not  forget,  that,  after  this  life^  we  arc  but 
ihiokc,  fliadows  a|i4  duft-  "^ 

It 


'  \ 


I  ^ 
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It  is  placed  upon  the  road  not  far 
from  where  it  was  difcovered  :  and  has 
above  it  another  ftorte,  in  the  center  of 
which  is  a  crown  of  laurel,  a  cornuco- 
pia, and  the  following  charadters  as  a 
legend  : 

CO.  ly,  IT.  VALENM 

After  placing  the  two  ftones,  the  fol- 
lowing  infcription  was  put  over  them — 
Sifte, .  antiquitatis  amator  :  diu  focii  in 
alveo  fepulti  lapides  A.D.  MDCCLIV. 
inventi,  fcquenti  in  h  une  proximiorem 
locum  pofiti,  die  ubi,  die  quando  pri? 
mum  ere6li, 

Moft    of   the    hiftorians    who    have 
written    upon  Valencia  maintain  it  to 
have  been  the  firft  city  in  Spain,  in  which 
the  art  of  printing  was  known  ;  and  in 
the  fuppôfition  that  it  was  not  introduced 
into  that  kingdom  before  the  year  1474, 
they  mention  a  Salluft  printed  at  Valencia 
in  147s»  qnd  ^  Latin  diélionary,  intitled 
Çomprehenforium^  at  the  end  of  which  is 

?ead 
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ROAD    FROM    VALENCIA    TO 

A  L  I  C  A  N  T. 

I  LEFT  Valencia  ^bout  one  o'clock 
on  the  2 2d  of  January,  in  3.  FolanU  ^  i 
the  weather  was  extremely  fine,  the  fuii 
clear  and  very  warm, .  and  the  country 
as  beautiful  as  in  the  month  of  ApriL 
The  road  at  firft  is  good,  and  paffes 
through  feveral  villages,  but  afterwards 
becomes  fuch  as  it  probably  was  at  the 
creation  ;  fand  up  to  the  axletree,  find  an 
immenfe  defert  full  of  the  high  thorny 
and  ftrong  plant  which  the  people  of 
the  country  call  Pita  ;  the  aloe  of  Ame- 
rica, of  which  the  Spaniards  make  cord- 
age. The  Catalans  fpin  it  fo  finely,  that 
the  thread  is  ufed  in  making  of  blonde. 
Algemifi  is  the  firft  town  upon  this 
road.  The  Spanifh  traveller  fays,  the 
façade  of  the  church  is  in  a  good  tafte, 
the  great  altar  of  fine  architecture,  and 

* 

*  A  light  open  carriage,  as  I  may  fay,  continually 
blown  about  by  the  wind. 

that 
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that  in  the  infide  of  the  church  there 
are  lèverai  pieces  of  fculpture  well  exe» 
cu  ted^  and  fome  paintings  ^  by  Ribalta* 
Alcire,  two  leagues  from  Algeniefi,  is  a 
confiderable  town,  well  iituated.  The 
Moors  call  it  J/gedra,  which,  fignifiej» 
Jfland',  and,  in  fa6t,  it  is  one,  being  fur- 
rounded  by,  the  river.  Xucar,  which  you 
pafs  over  ^  done  bridge,  j  The  country 
about  Alcire  produces  rice,  fruits,  and 
grain  :  the  fugar  cane  was  formerly  cul- 
tivated there  with  fome  fuccefs,  but  fince 
fugar  has  been  brought,  cheaper  and  of 
a  better  quality,  from  America,  this  cul«. 
tivation  has  been  neglefted. 

The  road  from  this  town  to  San  Felipe 
is,  in  general,  tolerably .  good  ;  fome- 
tinies  commanded  by  high  and  barren 
mountains,  at  others  croffed  by  different 
ftreams. 

Three  quarters  of  a  league  from  San 
Felipe  you  pafs  over  the  widow's  bridge. 
A  mother  who  had  the  misfortune,  to 
lofe  her  only  fon  in  the  river  over  which 

•  the 
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fbe  bridge  IS  btiilt,  catifed  it  to  be 
^feâed,  that  the  fame  misfortune  might 
sot  happen  to  any  mother  in  future. 

San  Felipe  -was  àdled  Setabts  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans  ;  and»  when  iu  the 
poHbffion  of  the  Moors  Xathta^  a  name 
ftill  given  it  by  the  common  people  ;  it 
was  deftroyed  at  the  beginning  of  thii 
eeiitury  for  having  refilled  the  arms  of 
Philip  V. 

r  • 

The  cattle  Was  formerly  the  prifon  of 

the  duke  of  Calabria  K 

Between 


*  Ferdinand  bf  Airàgon^  duke  of  CaUbriA,  eldeft 
fon  of  Don  Fadriqùe  of  Ai^gon,  king  of  Naples^ 
bom  in  Andria  in  1488.  His  Êidter  having  been  de- 
prived of  his  ftateâ  by  Ferdinand  V.  called  the  Ca- 
tholici  and  Louis  XÎI.  of  France;  Ferdinand,  tvho 
was  his  prefumptive  heir,  fhut  himfelf  up  ^itii  foitie 
troops  in  Tarentefia,  where,  unable  to  defend  him* 
felf  long»  he  was  obliged  to  furr<uuier  to  ther  great 
captain  6onzalo  Fernandez,  who  treated. him  well 
and  fçnt  him  into  Spain,  Whilft  his  father,  mother 
and  brothers  were  in  Pranèe,  King  Ferdinand  im- 
prifoned  bim  in  the  caftle  of  Xativa^  where  he  re« 
maiaed  ten  years^  after  which  Chacle$  V.  gave  him 
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Between  San  Felipe  and  Mogente,  the 
traveller,  in  lefs  than  two  hours,  twelve 
times  profles  a  river  called  Barranjo  de 
Mogente  ;  the  laurel  rofe,  fo  carefully  cul* 
tivated  in  our  gardens  in  France,  grows 
naturally  upon  its  banks.  He  next  ar^ 
rives  at  VilleAa,  â  fiiiall  town  of  new 
Caûile- 

Not  far  from  Villena  is  the  little  viU 
lage  of  Bjar,  call€;d  by  the  Romans 
Apiarium^  on  account  of  its  excellent 
lioney,  which  was  as  white  as  fnow.  It 
is  flill  famoiss  for  th«  fame  Valuable  pro-* 
dudtion. 


his  liberty,  and  received  him  'at  Valladolid,  Where  the 
court  then  was  ;  he  married  him  to  the  queen  UrfuU 
Germaine,  widow  of  hts  grandfather,  dau^Utet  to 
the  count  dé  .Foix,  and  niece  to  Louis  XII.  he  after^ 
wards  named  him  viceroy  of  Valencia*  Having  loft 
his  wife,  fa^  married  Dôtina  Mencia  de  Mendoza* 
He  died  at  the  age  of  66  yearland  fome  months,  and 
was  interred  by  the  fide  of  hi^firft  wife  in  the  church 
of  San  Miguel  de  los  Reyes,  near  Valencia,  in  i 
monaftery  of  Jeronymites,  which  he  had  founded. 


To 
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To  the  left  of  Villena  is  Alcoy,  a 
handfome  little  town,  fituated  upon  the 
river  of  that  name.  Iron  mines  were 
difcovered  in  the  neighbourhood  in  1 5045 
but  it  is  more  remarkable  for  a  fountain 
called  by  the  inhabitants  Barchel  ;  they 
fay,  that  it  throws  up  an  abundance  of 
water  during  the  fpace  of  fourteen  years  ; 
that  it  afterwards  becomes  exhaufted,and 
that  it  runs  and  dries  up  periodically. 
The  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  village  of  Contentaina  are  famous 
from  the  great  qujantity  of  rare  and  me* 
dicinal  plants  found .  upon  them* 

Altea,  rich  in  wine,  filk,  flax,  and 
honey,  is  by  the  fea-fide.     . 

Denia,  an  ancient  city  founded  by 
the  people  of  Marfeilles  in  honour  of 
Diana,  lies  to  the, north  of  Altena;  it 
was  called  by  the  founders  Artemifium^ 
fi-om  the  Greek  name  of  that  deity  :  the 
Romans  gave  it  the  appellation  of  D/- 
aneumy  whence  the  name  it  now  bears^ 
Sertorius  made  an  advantageous  ufe  of 

this 
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this  place,  and  it  is  not  long  £nce  the 
inhabitants  ftill  called  it  Atcdaya  de  Ser-^ 
iortoy  the  obfervatory  of  Sertorius.  It 
ftands  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mongon, 
and  has  a  commodious  harbour  ;  the  foil 
is  fertile,  and  abounds  in  corn,  wine  and 
almonds*  | 

Between  Denia  and  Altea,  the  land 
forms  a  promontory,  called  Cape  Martin, 
but  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  ftill 
call  it  Artemus.  This  cape  feparates 
the  Gulph  of  Valencia  from  that  of 
Alicant. 


VoL-m.        K 
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A   L   I   C   A   N   T. 

ALICANT  was,  for  a  long  time,  only 
a  fraall  village:  Viciana  fays,  that  in 
1 519,,  there  were  but  fix  houfes  upon 
the  grpund  on  which  the  city  now 
Hands  ;  but  in  j  562  the  number  ^mounted 
.  to  upwards  of  a  thoufand.  The  cir- 
cumftances  which  moft  contributed  to 
this  prodigious  increafe,  were  the  means 
made  ufe  of  by  the  inhabitants  to  fecure 
themfeLves  from  the  enterprizes  and  ra- 
vages of  the  cprfah's.  They  employed  a 
part  of  their  .property  in  making  ftrong 
fortifications  by  the  fea-fide.  Several  fa- 
mous pirates,  fupported  by  the  Moors, 
then  cruized  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  Dra- 
gut  and  Barbarofla  fpread  univerfal  ter- 
ron  Alicant,  become  a  place  of  fafety, 
and  capable  of  defence,  induced  the 
merchants  of  Carthagena  and  thé  envi- 
rons to  eftablifh  themfelves  there.  Thefe 
were  followed  by  feveral  other  merchants 
from  Milan  and  Genoa  ;  and  the  con- 
courfe  of  natives  and  ftrangcrs  foon  gave 
both  fame  and  profperity  to  the  city. 

It 
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It  is  now  well  built  and  peopled;  the 
bay  is  fafe  and  much  freq^uented  ;  it  is 
flieltered  on  the  eaft  by  Cape  de  la  Hu- 
eJrta,  and  to  the  weft  by  Cape  Saint  Paul 
and  the  Iflarid  of  Tabarca.     Veffels  an- 
chor about  a  mile  from  the  mole  in  fix, 
feven,  eight  and  ten  fathom  of  water, 
and  may  enter  and  go  out  with  any  wind. 
The  mole  is  large  and  commodious,  but 
not  yet  finifhed.     One  of  the  circum- 
ftances  which  has  moft  contributed  to 
the  riches  and  comftierce  of  Alicailt,  is 
the  duties  of  entry  being  lefs  there  than 
at    Valencia  and   Carthagena;   this  di- 
minifhed   thé   commerce  of  thefe    two 
cities  •  in  favour  of   the  former,    from 
which  all    the    veffels  that    carry    on 
the   trade  between  Spain  and  Italy  are 
fitted  out.  '  ■       •     ' 

The  commerce  of  Alicant  ccnfifts  in 
barilla,  antimony^  -allum,  anifefeed, 
cummin,  and  the  wine  much  efteemed 
in  Europe,  called  Fîno  tinto  (tent  wine). 

K  2  Within 
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Within  four  leagues  of  the  city  thertf 
is  a  kind  of  refervoir^  or  dftein,  betweea 
two  mountaine,  called  &  Paniano^  in 
which  the  water  that  falls  ârom  all  the 
jMighbouring  mountains  is  received  ;  and 
which,  in  cafe  of  a  want  of  rain,  ferve» 
to  fupply  the  whole  difl:ri<%  for  a  year. 
The  walls  of  the  bafon  aie  two  hundred 
feet  high  ;  and,  at  the  bafe»  upwards  of 
forty  feet  thick. 

The  foil  of  the  whole  country  between 
Alicant  and  Guardamar  is  entirely  {aline^ 
Guardamar  is  (aid  to  be  the  ancient  AhnCi 
fo  called  on  account  of  the  |^reat  qu«i« 
titles  of  fait  ibund  in  th^  environs. 

ThefefaJt  pits  have  been  âimonsr  in 

N^  hiftory  for  two  thoufand  year^.     The 

Genoefe  and  the  traders  from  Pifa  and 

• 

the  Levant  formerly  came  there  to  load 
fh^ir  vefiels,  and  took  great  care  to  in<* 
feit  in  their  treaties  of  peace^  an  article 
ifvhe^reby  full  liberty  vfu  granted  ifeero 
to  fetch  fait  from  Guardamar. 

The 
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The  faaj  of  AUcaii^  i»  &id  to  have 
formerly  been  the  famous  gulph  of  liid^ 
a  Roman  o&Ioiqr,  now  lA»  city  of  Elche^ 
but  the  declining  ftate  of  the  |)oFt  of 
lUci,  and  the  imppoveraent  of  that  ol 
Alicantj  gave  to  th«  bay  the  name  it 
now  bears  :  it  begins  ^t  Cape  St  Martin, 
9xA  lern^ip.^tses  ^t  Cape  P^ioA. 

The  waters  of  BoBffot^  a  village  within 
a  few  leagues  pf  Alicant,  are  fdid  to  be 
of  ufe  in  obftrjaélkwis  an4  vejaereal  cafes  ; 
people  go  to  drink  them  in  the  month 
of  May,  but  they  find  there  no  kind  of 
lodging,  and  the  fide  ^ho  remain  are 
obliged  to  have  fmall  tjp.nenients  eredted 
for  their  accommodation.  The  rofe- 
mary  plant  thrives  fo  wt\l  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, that  it  frequently  grows  to 
Ithfi  height  of  fix  fipet;. 

The  fitiaatîOB  of  Alicant  Ss  too  fiiic  for 
that  paipt  9f  ^)»jp  Çi9^&.  to  have  been  neg- 
leéted  by  ftrangers  ^q  lai^ided  In  Spain  ; 
and,  it  is  fuppofed^  not  without  fome 
reafon,  thjt  there  was  j&^r^jierly  a  city, 

K  3  of 
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of  which  the  name  is  now  unknown,  in 
the  environs  of  the  fpot  on  which  Alicant 
now  ftands.  Several  fragments  of  in- 
fcriptions,  and  ruins  of  columns  and  fta-. 
tues,  found  towards  that  part  of  the  bay- 
called  Ija,  Cala,  fjapport  this  conjeélure. 
Some  intire  infcriptions,  difcovered  in 
the  fame  quarter,  haye  been  preferved 
in  the  neighbouring  country-hpufes  ; 
amoneft  others  are  the  following  ; 

» 

M.  VALERIQ.  SOLANIA 
NO.  SEVERO.  MVRP 

NAE,  F.  MAG. 

M.  POPILIUS  ONYXS 

mill.  AVG,  TEMPLVM.  D.  S. 

P.  R.  I.Q^P 

Mario  Valerio  Sqlantano  Severo^  Murenœ 
familioe    magijler,    Marcus  Popilius   Onyxs 
fextum  augur f  templum^  dejua  pecunla  ref- 
tituit  ipfeque  pofuit. 

VARRO.  ANN  XVIII 
XI.  S*  £•  S.  JL.  L« 

Farro  annorum  oSlodccim  bic  Jepultus  efi; 
Jit  terra  levts. 
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DUS  MANIBVS 
PRIAMI  GENIA 
SINPONIACA 
AN.  XXV. 

A  feal  or  fignet,  of  the  form  follow- 
ing, was  found  near  the  fame  place  : 


ABASCANTI  | 


It.  had  a  ftrong  little  handle  that  it 
might  be  forcibly  prefled  :  jibafcantus  is 
faid  to  h^ve  been  a  Roman  colle6i;or; 
and  Beuter  quotes  an  infcriptioa  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  a  perfon  of 
that  name. 

X^SERTORIUS.  Q:_LIB. 
ABASCANTVS  SE  VIR  AVG. 
D.S.  P.P.  C.  IDEM  Qy.E 
.':     PEDICAVIT. 

The  infcriptions  and  coins,  difcovered 
in  this  neighbourhood,  prove  that  the 
city  or  colony  exifted  before,  and  in,  the 
time  of  the  emperors. 

K4 
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ft 

ROUTE    FROM    ALICANT 

* 

TO    MURCIA. 

TWO  leagues  from  Alicant  the  tra* 
vcUer  finds  a  foreft  of  palm  trees;  a 
kind  of  tree  which  has  a  noble  and 
fimple,  yet,  in  general,  a  melancholy  ap«^ 
pearance  :  however,  when  they  are  foun4 
in  fuch  numbers,  as  in  the  environs  of 
£lche,  their  efFeék  is  very  agreeable.  I 
imagined  myfelf  tranfported  to  the 
plains  oJF  Alexandria  or  Grand  Cairo  :  I 
f^w,  with  a  pleafure  new  to  me^  the 
golden  and  tufted  grape  and  the  date, 
fufpended  by  the  fi^de  of  each  othçr  ;  an 
horizon  infinitely  varie4>  green  valleys 
,  interfered  by  ^  thoufand  rivulets^  and 
a  clear  and  brilliant  iky,  which  pnlir 
vened  the  fcene.  and  rendered  it  one  of 
the  mofl:  interefting  I  had  ever  beheld^ 

Between  Alicant  and  Elche  thçre  are 
feveral  deep  and  covered  ciftems,  thp 
water  of  which  is  excellent.  They  are 
J:he  precious  remains  of  the  religion  of 

Jhç 
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the  Moors,  who  negleâed  no  means  of 
facilitating  ablutions  and  the  obfenrance 
of  the  falutary  precepts  of  their  law. 
The  ciflerns  are  now  gping  to  ruin,  and 
in  a  few  years  will  be  totally  filled  up. 

Elche,  fay  antiquarians,  is  the  andent 
///V/,  a  very  famous  colony,  which  had 
the  furnames  of  Juliaj  Cafarianaj  and 
Augufia  ;  but  all  the  remains  of  its  an«» 
cient  magnificence  are  a  great  number 
of  ruins,  and  fome  infcriptions  :  one  of 
the  latter  is  engraved  upon  a  piece  of 
a  jafper  column  in  the  convent  of  Nuefira 
Sfnora  de  la  Mijericordia  :  the  words  are  : 

AUGVSTO  DIVL  F. 

DECIVS.  CELER 

DEDICAVIT. 

The  column  was  brought  from  Aleo^ 
dia  in  the  environs  of  Elche  ;  and,  by 
the  ruins  found  near  that  place^  it  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  more  conftderabie 
^han  the  latter# 

The 
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The  following  ihfcription  is  alfo  found 
in  Elche. 

D.    M. 

VLP.   MARIANAE 
yiXIT  AN.  XXX 

L.  CASSIVS,  IVNIANVS 
MARITAE** 
KARISSIMAE. 

* 

Elche  had  formerly  a  port  called  ////- 
cltano^  ffoiii  its  name  ///W;  it  was  ftill 
reforted  to  in  141 8,  but  is,  at  prefent, 
abandoned,  and  not  even  a  trace  of  the 
city,  to  which  it  belonged,  is  now  to  be 
found.  The  city  was  undoubtedly  dif- 
tin6l  from  Ilici,  becaufe  Elche  is  a  league 
from  the  fea.  There  are  yet  fome  re- 
mains of  a  road  from  Carthagena  to  the 
port  of  Ilici,  aiid*  the  natives  called  it, 
by^raditjon,  the  Roman  road, 

/It  is  alfo  faid,  that  the  road  made  by, 
the  Grecian  Hercules,  when  after  con- 

*  The   word  Afarita^    inftead   of  Uxor,  is  fre- 
quently found  in  Horace  and  Ovid, 

quering. 
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quering  Geryon,  near  Cadiz,  he  con^U 
nued  his  way  to  the  Pyrenees  to  go  iato 
Gaul  and  Italy,  paffed  through  Elche. 

This  city  was  early  converted  to  the 
Chriftian  faith  ;  the  name  of  the  firft 
bifhop  of  it  was  John  ;  there  ftill  re- 
mains a  letter  of  compliment,  written- 
to  him  by  pope  Hormifdas  in  517;  but^ 
the  fee  was  deftroyed  by  the  invaiion  of 
the  Moors. 

Elche  was  famous  in  the  time  of  the 
Arabs  :  the  fituation  was  delightful,  the 
climate  mild,  and  the  environs  fertile  ; 
it  was  for  them  a  delightful  retreat,  in 
which  they  cultivated  arts  and  letters  in 
the  midft  of  pleafures.  It  gave  birth  to 
feveral  celebrated  men,  among  whom  one 
of  the  moft  diftinguiOied  was  Ifa  Ben 
Mahomed  Alabderita,  a  very*  pléafing 
poet  ;  who  flourifhed  about  the  year  913 
of  our  aera,  . .  ' 

'  »  ,  . 

Mahomed  Ben  Abdalrhaman  enjoyed 
tl^e  greateft  conlideratioii  ainongft  his 

fellow 
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feilow^  citizens  ;  lie  deferved  to  be  cela« 
brated  for  his  knowledge  and  piety. 
The  Spaniards  have  his  aunals  of  Spain^ 
and  a  hiftory  of  the  illuftrious  men  of 
tkàt  kingdom  ;  be  died  ia  121^. 

Abu  Abdallah  ^Inhomed  Ben  Mahomed 
Ben  Hefcham  was  £b  wife  and  juOi  a 
judge^^  that  the  king  of  Granada^  after 
receiving  repeated  proofs  of  his  know-, 
ledge  and  equity,  gave  him  full  power 
to  govern  in  his  place  :  he  died  in  this 
employment  in  1304- 

Elche  was  taken  £rom  the  Moori  by 
Peter  thé  Cruel,,  in  1363,  and  has  ever 
fince  remained  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Spaniards  *,;  it  belong  to  the  hou^ 
of  Ârcos. 

Orihuela,  four  lègues  from.  £lcb4i^ 
19  ziL  ancient  and  well  fituated  town^ 
furrounded  by  high  mountain^  and, 
like  all  this  coaft,  enjoys  a  perpetual 
fpring.  The  country  is  fa  fertile  as  to 
have  become  a  proverb  ;  ffurva  a  no  Uuev(t^ 

triera 
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irtgo  en  Oribuela  ;  whether  it  rains  or  not 
there  is  aiwaf  s  corn  in  Orihuela* 

The   Romans  called   it  Orcelis^   and 
Ptolemy  reckons  it  among  the  cities  in- 
by  the  Bafletani. 


One  of  the  firft  bifhops  of  this  ctty 
fcnt  deputies  to  the  fécond  conncil  of 
Aries,  in  the  fourth  century,  the  time 
of  Conitaptine  the  Great.  The  fee  was 
^afterwards  united  to  that  of  Carthagena, 
aad  not  feparated  from  it  until  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fixteenth  century. 

Orihuela  has  an  univerfity,  which  was 
founded  in  1555*  The  college,  built 
upon  a  high  mountain,  has  a  magnifi- 
cent profpeâ,.  and  is  in  itfelf  an  objcét 
of  curiofity. 

The  cathedral  is  dark,  fmall,  and  or* 
AAmented  in  a  bad  tftfte. 

The  country,  from  Orihuela  to  the 
«ovirons  ^  Mureia,  has  the  appearance 
«f  a  vaft  deièrb 
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OF     THE     KINGDOM     OF    - 

M  U  R  C  I  A. 

THIS  kingdom  is  the  leaft  of  thofe 
which  compofe  the  monarchy  of  Spain  ; 
it  is  but  twenty- five  leagues  in  length, 
and  about  twenty-three  in  breadth.  The 
moft  confiderable  cities  are  Murcia,  the 
capital;  Carthagena,  and  Lorca;  Alma- 
caron,  fix  leagues  from  Carthagena, which 
is,  properly  fpcaking,  no  more  than  a  for- 
trefs  upon  the  fea  coaft,  and  principally 
diftinguilhed  on  account  of  great  quan- 
tities of  allum  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  Mtila,  fituated  in  a  fertile  plain  ; 
Caravaca,  famous  for  a  crofs  prefented  to 
it  by  angels,  and  which  cures  all  the 
fick  within  ten  leagues  round;  Lorgui, 
Calafpara,  and  Cieza,  which  by  fomc  is 
thought  to  be  the  ancient  Carteia. 

The  two  principal  rivers  by  which 
this  kingdom  is  watered,  are  the  Segura, 
formerly  called  the  Terebus^  and  the  Qua- 
dalentin,  which,  rifing  in  the  kingdom 

of 
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of  Granada,  waters  that  of  Mùrcia 
from  weft  to  eaft,  wafhes  the  walls  of 
Lorca,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean 
near  Almacaron. 

The  Kingdom  pf  Murcia  produces  a 
great  quantity  of  filk.  The  Moors,  when 
they  conquered  Spain,  are  faid  to  have 
brought  thither  the  mulberry-tree,  and 
to  have  taught  the  Spaniards  the  man- 
ner of  cultivating  it,  as  alfo  how  to  prc- 
pa,re  and  weave  the  filk.     The  foil  of 
Murcia  is  fo  favourable  to    this  tree, 
that  it  more  eafily  grows  there  than  in 
any   other   part  of  Spain.     ^The  little 
kingdom  of  Murcia  is  faid  to  contain 
three  hundred  and  fifty-five  thoufand 
five  hundred  mulberry-trees,  and  to  pro- 
duce annually  forty  thoufand  ounces  of 
the  grain  of  the  filk  worm,  the  refult 
of  which  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
fand pounds  of  filk. 

The  lands  watered  in  the  kingdom 
of  Murcia  are  divided  into  feventy-three 
thoufand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-feven 

tahullas^ 
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iahuUus.  A  tahuUa  is  a  fquare,  each  (\ètà 
of  whfch  is  forty  tiaras;  and  confc-* 
qamtly  eontaîm  fixteen  hxmdred  fquarfc 
varas**  Every  kind  of  fruit  pro* 
duced  in  Spain  is  found  in  Murcia  ;  it 
furnifhes  Caftile,  England  and  France 
With  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  &c>  The 
ttiountains  are  covered  with  flirubs,  reeds 
and  odoriferous  and  medicinal  plants. 


hEdybbM^HMM 


MURCIA. 

SEVERAL  Volumes  have  been  written 
upon  the  antiquity  of  this  city.  In  the 
^aii^eft  ages  it  is  faid  to  have  been  called 
Tadmir,  that  is,  produétive  of  palm 
trees  ;  that,  afterwardà,  rebuilt  by  the 
Morgetes,  it  took  the  name  of  Murgis, 
and  after  thefe  people  was  at  different 
times  called  Bigaftrô,Oreola,  andOrmela; 
but  Cafcales  maintains  it  had  never  any 
other  name  than  that  of  Murcia.  Thefe 
dïfpÉites  are  but  of  little  confequence; 
its  antiquity  is  fufficiently  proved  by  in- 
fcriptions',  fome  of  which  are    quoted 

*  Thirty-two  inches  make  one  Fara^ 

by 
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"  by  Appkn  in  his  defcription  of  Spain, 
and  the  reft  ftill  remain  in  Murcia« 

In  its  origin  Murcia  Was»  likp  every 
other  city  near  Carthagena,  only  a  fmali 
village*  The  latter  eclipfed  them  all  un« 
til  it  was  conquered  by  Scipio.  The 
Romans  no  fooner  came  to  the  village 
of  Murcia,  and  obferved  its  agreeable  fîtu- 
ation^  the  natural  cafcades  of  the  river, 
and  the  banks  covered  with  myrtle, 
where  this  (hrub  ftill  âourifties  more  than 
in  any  other  part  of  Spain»  than  they 
refolved  to  confecrate  it  to  their  Fenus 
Myrtiaj  who  delighted  in  myrtles,  wa- 
ters and  fountaias  :  they  added  an  a 
only  to  the  name,  which  was  Mures. 

-X 

It  was  in  the  fields  of  Murcia  that 
Scipio,  returned  from  his  conqueft^  ce- 
lebrated  the  obfequies  of  his  fether  and 
uncle.  The  celebration  confiftèd  in  games 
and  combats  of  gladiators,  and  according 
to  Livy  they  were  not  flaves  who  were 
forced  to  combat,  but  brave  champions, 
who  voluntarily  came  to  give  proofs  of 
VoL^IIL  L  their 
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their  valour.  Murcia  remained  fix  hun- 
dred and  fixteen  years  under  the  domi* 
nion  of  the  Romans. 

.  It  was  taken^  difmantled,  and  facked 
by  the  Goths,  who  pofleffed  it  three 
hundifed  and  ten  years. . 

•a 

The  Moors,  in  their  turn,  came  to 
beûege  it,  after  having  conquered  Cor- 
dova^ Malaga,  Granada,  and  Jaen  ;  and 
the  inhabitants  went  to  meet  and  fight 
them.  The  two  armies  met  in  a  plain 
Hill  called  Sangonera^  on  account  of  the 
bloody  battle  that  followed,  in  which  the 
jVf urcians  behaved  fp  gallantly,  that  mod 
of  .them  remained  upon  the  field.  In 
this  extremity  the  governor  of  the  city 
ordered  all  the  women  to  be  clad  in  ar- 
mour, and  drawn  up  on  the  rampart, 
whilft,  in  the  charaéler  of  an  ambaf- 
fador,  he  went  to  the  Moorifli  general 
to  capitulate.  The  Moors,  believing  the 
city  to  be  ftill  ftrong  and  full  of  foldiers, 
granted  him  very  advantageous  terms  ; 
but  what  was  their  aftoniûiment,  when, 

upon 
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Vipon  ehteiiag  the  gates,  they  found 
only  an  army  of  women  !  The  fame  cir- 
cumftance  is  related  of  the  taking  of 
Orihuela.  At  length,. after  five  hundred 
and  twenty-fevcn  years  poffeffion,  the 
Moors  loft  it  in  1241,  to  Don  Ferdi- 
nand, fon  of  Alphonfd  the  wife,  and  it 
has  ever  fince  remained  under  the  domi« 
nion  of  Spain» 

Murcia  ftands  in  a  plain^  which  from 
weft  to  eaft  is  twenty-five  leagues  in 
length,  and  a  league  and  half  in  breadth. 
The  Segura  runs  by  the  fide  of  the  city. 
This  river  is  decorated  with  a  fine  ftone 
bridge,  and  has  a  magnificent  quay. 

The  principal  front  of  the  cathedral 
is  beautiful,  but  overcharged  with  orna- 
Inents.  The  three  principal  doors  are 
of  reddifh  marble,  and  of  the  Corin- 
thian  order;  they  are  ornamented  with 
thirty^two  ftatues  as  large  as  life.  The 
Arabian  fculpture  which  ornaments  the 
pillars  is  well  executed,  and  in  a  good 
tafte. 

L  %  The 
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The  infîde  of  the  cathedral  is  fpaci* 
ous  ;  the  pillars  by  which  the  roof  is 
fupported  have  no  ap{)earance  of  go* 
thic  lightnefs;  but  are  much  more  ftrong 
than  elegant.  The  beauty,  Hghtnefs  and 
elegance  of  gothic  architeéture  are  found 
in  the  chapel  of  the  marquis  dc  Ip* 
Veles,  '*rhich  appears. moie  ancient  and 
is  higher  than  the  cathedral  ;  the  form 
is  an  hexagon,  terminated  by  a  cupola,, 
ornamented  with  all  the  tafte  of  the 
gothic  ages,  and  the  exterior  of  the 
chapçl  is  as  well  finifhed  as  the  inte«^ 


nor. 


The  altar  of  the  cathedrae  k  of  maf^ 
five  filver,  and  the  fteps  which  lead  to 
it  are  covered  with  the  fame  metaL 


The  tomb  of  Alphonfo  X,  furnamed 
the  Wife,  is  in  this  church.  That  mo- 
narch,, who,  in  an  age  of  ignorance, 
diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  his  great  know- 
ledge of  hiftory  and  aftrology,  left,  at 
his  <îeath,  his  heart  and  bowels  to  Mur- 
cia,    as   an   acknowledgn^ent  for    the 

good 
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good  reception  given  him  by  that  king- 
dom after  abdicating  the  empire  he  had 
accepted  in  prejudice  to  Richard  king 
of  England.  Sancho,.  his  fon,  wouid 
liave  excluded  him  from  his  dates. 

The  tower  of  the  cathedral  is  fquare, 
and  built  in  imitation  of  that  of  Seville, 
but  it  is  larger,'  and,  when  finifhed,  will 
be  more  lofty.  The  afcent  to  the  fum- 
mit  is  fo  eafy,  that  a  horfe  might  go  up 
it  without  being  much  fatigued*  In 
the  center  of  tliis  tower,  at  about  half 
way  up,  is  a  fpacious  apartment,  which 
ferves  as  an  afylum  to  fuch  as  from  in- 
tercft,  enmity  or  fudden  anger,  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  ftain  their  hands  with 
the  blood  of  their  fellow  creatures. 
They  there  live  beyortd  the  reach  of  the 
laws,  and  have  no  other  inquietude  than 
that  of  their  remorfe. 

The  bafe  of  the  tower  is  ornamented 
with  Corinthian  pilafters^  and  fome 
niches  not  yet  filled  up  ;  the  foilowjng 

1^3  .     ia- 
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infcription  proves  it  to  have  been  begun 
above  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

Jnno  Dm  MCCCCCXXI  die 

XVIIII  Oâlo^rt's  y- . 

inceptum  eft  hoc  opus  fub 
Leone  X  fummo 
Pontifice^  fui  pontlficatûs 
i  anno  Villi, 

Carolo  imperatore  cum 

Joanna  matre 
regnantibus  in  Hifpania 
*        Matheo  fanili  Jlngeli  diacono 

cardi' 
nalc  Epifcopo  Carthaginenfe. 

Murcia  contains  fix  parifh  churches,  en- 
dowedbyAIphonfo  the  Wife,  ten  conventa 
of  Monks,  and  fix  nunneries.  Among  the 
convents  that  of  the  Cordeliers  is  the 
moft  diftinguiflied.  It  has  a  good  library, 
but  ill  taken  care  of,  in  which  are  the  por- 
traits of  feveral  great  men  who  have  ren- 
dered themfelvcs  famous  hy  arms,  letters 
find  the  art  ai  governing,  ,  The  Moorifh 
palace  flood  formerly  upon  the  ground 

now 
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now  occupied  by  the  convent  of  the 
Dominicans* 

Murcia  is  furrounde4  by  charming' 
public  walks,  of  which  the  Male  con  it 
the  principal. 

This  city»  although  confiderable  and 
well  peopled,  has  not  one  inn  ;  the  only 
Ibdging  to  be  had  in  it  is  as  wretched 
as  thofe  found  upon  moft  of  the  great 
roads  of  Spain  in  the  places  called  inns, 
generally  kept  by  Gitanoi  or  Gipfies, 

The  baths  of  Archena  are  four  leagues' 
from  Murcia,  upon  the  road  to  Madrid, 
and  take  their  name  from  a  neighbour- 
ing  little  village  :  they  have  their  fource 
in  a  rock  not  very  high,  but.  which  is 
commanded  by  very  lofty  mountains. 
Thirty  pa,ce&  from  thQ  SQgurft  a  canal, 
Upon  which  ^hree  kind  of  baths  are  con- 
itru6led,  has  been  made  from  this  fource  ; 
the  fir  il  bath  is  for  the  men^  the  fécond 
for  the  women,  and  the.  third  for  th« 
poor.    The  firft  is  .within  ten  or  twelve 

h  A  .  fe«t 
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feet  of  the  fource,  and  the  water  is  fo 
hot  that  it  is  impoffible  to  fupport  the 
heat  of  it,   even  with    the    hand,  for 
more  than  a  fécond .;  before  it  is  batheid 
jo,  it  is  beaten  for  a  confiderable  length 
of  time.    This  water  iè  of  a  blueifh  caft, 
very  heavy  and  bad  tafted  ;    the  froth 
tt  fcum  at  the  fource  takes  fife  like  ful- 
phiir  or  brandy,    Thoft  who  drink  the 
waters  muft  ufe  a  good  deal  of  exer- 
tife  to  carry  them  oflf.    They  are  elV, 
teemçd  ufeful  in  all  infirmities  proceed- 
ing from  the  humours,  but  are  preju- 
dicial  in   venereal   cafes.    Their  great 
elBFeet  is  a  violent  and  continued  tranfV 
piration,  and  it  fometimes  happens  that 
perfoiis  who  have  bathed  in  them  are 
obliged  to  change  their  linen  five  or  fix 
times  in  the  day.    There  are  about  fifty 
fmall  huts  near  the  baths  where  lodging 
jnay  be  had,  but  provjfion  muft  be  car- 
ried thither  }n  ca^fe  of  ^,  fe\y  days  refi- 
dence. 

The  roads  from  Murcia  to  Carthagena 
are  horrid,  and  in  the  high  niountains, 
-over  which  they  pafs>  are  fuch  as  the 
waters  have  made  them* 
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CARTHAGENA. 

CARTHAGENA  is  announced  at  a 
diftance   by   villages,   farms,    country- 
houfes  and  feveral  pleafant  walks.   The 
principal  founders  of  this  city  were,  we 
are  told,  Teucer  and  Afdrubal;  but  a 
large  city  called  Contejla^  from  the  name 
of  Tefta,  king  of  Spain,  by  whom  it  was 
built,  is  faid  to  have  flood  upon  the 
fame  ground  141Z  years  biefore  Chrift. 
The  greateft  part  of  the  province  alfo 
was    called    Contejlania.     Teucer    came 
next  in  the  reign  of  Gargoris,  and  began 
to  cmbellifli  and  fortify  Carthagena,  but 
did   not   complete    his  work;    till,    at 
length,  Afdrubal    finding    its   fituation 
delightful,  made  it  a  magnificent  city, 
and  the  rival  of  Carthage  in  Africa. 

Carthagena  remained  in  the  poflef- 
fion  of  the  defcendants  of  Afdrubal  un* 
til  the  year  208  before  Chrifl,  when  it 
was  conquered  by  Publius  Scipio  and 
Caiiis  Laslius.  It  was  at  that  time  go- 
verned 
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verned  by  Mago,  the  laft  Carthaginiaa 
chief. 

,  Ifivy  tells  us,  that  at  the  arrival  of 
Scipio  in  Spain,  Carthagena  was,  after 
Rome,  one  of  the  richeft  cities  in  the 
world  ;  and  full  of  arms  and  foldiers. 
Notwithftanding  all  its  refources  Scipio 
took  it,  and  delivered  it  up  to  pillage. 
He  carried  away  with  him  fixty-four  mill* 
t»ry  banners,  two  hundred  and  fevcnty* 
fix  golden  cups,  and  eighteen  thoufand 
three  hundred  marks  of  fil  ver,  befides 
veffels  of  the  fame  metal  ;  forty  thoufand 
meafures  of  wheat,  and  an  hundred  and 
fixty .  thoufand  meafures  of  oats  :  in  a 
word,  he  acquired  there  fuch  immenfe 
riches,  that,  the  hiftorian  fays,  the  city 
itfdf  was  the  leaft  thing  the  Romany 
gained  by  the  expedition.  Ut  minimum 
omnium  inter  taritas  opes  helUcas  Carthagtk 
ipfa  fuerit. 

M 

.     It  was  after  this  conqueft  that  Scipio 

;  fet  the  great  example  of  temperance  and 

gei^erofity,   fo  much  celebrated  in  that 

and 
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and  the  prefent  age.  Wfi  learn  from 
hiftoiy,  thatfomefoldiers  having  brought 
to  him.  a  young  female  captive  of  noble 
extraftion,  whofe  beauty  attraâed  the 
eyes  and  admiration  of  the  whole  camp» 
Scipio  being  informed  that  fhe  had  been 
prbmifed  in  marriage  by  her  parents  to 
Lruciusy  prince  of  the  Celtiberians^  and 
that  the  two  lovers  had  a  great  affeâion 
for  each  other,  fent  for  the  young  prince» 
arid  reftored  to  him  the  lady,  forced  him 
to  take,  as  a  marriage  portion,^  the  fum 
of  gold  her  friends  had  brought  for  her 
ranfom,  and  offered  them,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  friendfhip  of  the  Roman 
people.  ' 

■ 

Carthagena  was  a  long  time  the  Indies 
of  the  Romans  ;  and  there  are  ftill  filver 
mihes  in  the  environs.  Philip  II.  had 
fome  of  the  filver  melted  to  eftimate 
the  expence  of  working,  and  the  pro^ 
duce.  The  lead  mines  in  the  village  of 
los  Alumbres  are  Very  rich  ;  amethyfts 
and  other  precious  ftones  are  found  near 
Cuevas  de  Porrn^n,   and  not  far  from 

Hellîn 
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Héllin  there  i&  a  very  confidcrable  urine 
ù£  fulphar. 

The  country  round  Cajthagena  was 
fefmerly  called  Campo  Spartario^  and 
the  appellation  of  Spartaria  was  alfo 
given  to  the  city  on  account  of  the  great 
qnantitiea  of  Spartum^  or  Spanifh  broom, 
found  i»  the  plains  and  mountains. 

V 

Carthagena  was  totally  deftroyed  ia 
the  wars  of  Atanagilda  with  Ag^la  king 
of  the  Goths  in  Spain  :  feveral  antique 
ftones  with  infcriptions  have  been  found 
among  the  ruins.  One  of  thefe  is  now 
in  a  garden  in  the  town  of  Efpinardo, 
near  Murcia.  It  has  on  one  fide  the 
ftern  of  a  (hip»  and  on  the  other  the 
figure  of  Pallas  holding  an  olive  branch  ; 
at  her  feet  are  a  cornucopia,  and  the 
caduceus  of  Mercury.  Cafcales,  for  what 
i-eafon  I  know  not,  attributes  this  mo- 
nument to  Julius  Caefar,  and  fuppofes  it 
to  have  been  erefted  by  him  at  the  time 
when  he  formed  fht  defign  of  fubju»- 
gating  the  wç>rld  and  hfs  country. 

On 
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On  the  land  fide,  Carthagena  ir  de-  ' 
fended  by  a  mountain  fonned  by  three 
hills  ;  ofkc  of  which  was  formerly  called 
Pbejlo^  another  AleSto^  and  the  third 
Cbrono.  ,  In  the  middle  of  the  city  is  a 
high  hilU  with  a  fort,  now  ahnoft  in 
ruins  :  it  was  anciently  caUed  Mctofr/fis 
Theutatés^  undoubtedly  from  a  temple 
crei^fced  there  in  honour  of  that  deity* 

The  harbour  is  fpacious,  and  fb  deep 
tb^t  (hips^  may  moor  clofe  to  the  iand^ 
It  is  a  bafon  hollowed  by  Nature,  which 
feems  to  have  flieltered  it  from  the  wiujds 
by  feveral  hills  placed  round  it  at  equal 
diftances;   fo  that  from  the  mole  no^ 
thin^  but  the  entrance  of  the  harboAM: 
and  the  bafon  are  to  be  f6en*    No  por^ 
in  the  i^orld  can  be  compared  to  this 
for  fafety .  and  x^ularity.    Virgil  mihr 
log  to  give»  at  the  landing  of  ^nea^  lA 
Italy,  the  defcription  of  a  port  as  per- 
fect as  art  and  nature  could  make  it^ 
i^ems  tt>  have  taken  for  his  modçl  thf 
liarbour .  pf  Carthagena. 

Eft  in  fecejfu  longo  locus  :  mftUa  portumy  ice. 

The 
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Thecirtrance  is  defended  by  two 
redoubts  which  are  not  yet  fortified  : 
the  mole  is  proteéted  by  twelve  pieces 
of  cannon. 

The  arfenal  is  extremely   large,  and 
provided  with  every  thing  that  can  fa- 
cilitate the  building  and  fitting  out  of 
a  Ihip.    Every  rcquifite  is  there  in  fuch 
readinefs,  that  a  Ihip  of  the  line  may 
be  got  ready  for  fea  in  three  days.  -  At 
the  pleafure  of  the  builder  the  water 
fills  the  magnificent  bafons  which  fçrvc 
as  flocks,  and  the^  fhip  Aides  •  of  itfelf 
into  the  fea.     Each  fhip  has   in   this 
arfenal  its  particular  florehoufc,  which 
contains  all  the  rigging  necefFaiy  to  it  i 
,the  provifion  of  fmall  timber  is  confi* 
derable,   but  great  pieces  are  ibarce  as 
wellas  mafls.    It  is  faid,  that' the  king 
x^  Spain j  or  his  cbnttadlors;  procuring 
timber  and  rigging  at  the  third  hand, 
pay  a  fourth  more- than  the  value  for 
them.  '   There  are  ^  great    numbers    of 
workmen,  Moors  and  galley «flaves,  ^  iii 
'•'•'•  ^  ■,...•  .      •  .•    '  '     •  the- 
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the  arfenal;  they  are  divided  into  com- 
panics,  and  diftributed  in  the  docks^ 
magazines»  rope-yards  and  forges.         ' 


ROAD  FROM     CARTHAGENA 

TO    GRANADA. 

THE  country,  for  about  two  leagues 
from  Carthagena,  is  very  beautiful,  but 
foon  afterwards  abounds  in  mountains, 
which,  though  not  very  fteep,  are  diffi* 
cult  of  accefs.     The  roads  become  nar- 
row and  ftony,  aijd  continue  fo  to  Fu- 
ente  el  Alomo,  formerly  a  confiderable 
village,  but  now  almoft  in  ruins.     Ba- 
rilla is  cultivated  in  all  thefe  diftridts, 
and  at  Totana  it  is  the  riches  of  the 
labourer.    TKis  village  is  considerable, 
and  belongs   to  the    knights  .  of  Saint 
Jago.     The  roads    afterwards    become 
better,  and  are  ftill  more  agreeable  as  wq 
approach  Lorca.     This  city  is  faid  to  be 

the 
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the  ancient  EUocroca  of  the  itinerary  of 
Aâtonine.  The  Ouadalentin  runs  by  the 
walls»  and  feparates  it  from  a  large  fu« 
burb.  It  was  very  famous  in  the  time 
of  the  Moors,  but  at  prefent  is  inhabited 
by  labourers.  Near  two  hundred  thou- 
fand  quintals  of  barilla  are  annually  ga- 
thered in  the  neighbourhood,  upon  each 
of  which  the  king  has  laid  a  duty  of  a 
ducat,  about  two  livres  fifteen  fols  (two 
Ihillings  and  threepence  halfpenny);  this 
duty  is  confined  to  the  barilla  gathered 
near  Lorca. 

The  cathedral  is  built  on  the  higheft 
ground  in  the  city.  It  is  fmall  and  not 
much  ornamented,  but  contains  fome 
excellent  paintings. 

Lorca  is  fix  leagues  from  the  fea.  Col- 
inenar  fays,  the  inhabitants  are  princi- 
pally new  Chriftians,  or  converted  Moors. 
I  do  not  know  that  they  are  new  Chrif- 
tians, but  there  are  in  Lorca  many  of  the 
people,  called  gipfies,  who  are  thieves 

and 
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and  cheats,  and  employ  all  their  arts  to 
rob  and  injure  you; 

•         •  •        •> 

The  road  from  Ldrca  iû  Liimbréras 

is  tolerably  good.     It  was  here  I  faw  the 
inns  of  Spain  in  all  their  nàkedriefs  add 
poverty.     A  PofaJa^  or  Spanifh  inn,  me- 
rits a  particular  defcription.     The  firft 
room  in  the  houfe  is  often  a  great  fiable 
full  of  affes  and  mules,  through  which 
you  muft  make  your  way  if  you  wifh  to 
alk  for  and  obtain  à  lodging*    It  is  with 
confîdërablé  difficulty  that  you  get  td 
the  kitchen^   which  is  a  round  or  fquare 
room,  the  ceiling  of  which  terminates 
in  a  pbint,  and  is  open  at  the  top  to 
leave    a    free    paflage    for    the    fmoak* 
Round   this  great  chimney  is  a  broad 
ftone  bench,  which  j  at  night,  ferves  the 
family  for  a  bed;  but  in  the  day  time 
ofFets  a  commodious   feat  to  travellers, 
Goachrtien^    and  muleteers^  who,  feated 
without  diftinélion  with  the  hoft  and 
hoftefs,  deprive  the  air  of  a  part  of  the 
fmoak  by  fwallowing  it.  The  fire,  whicK 
is  in  the  center  of  this  wretched  hoveli 
Vol.  III.  M  ia 
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is  often  made  "with    cow  dung  mixed 
with  ftraw  ;  and  ferves  to  cook  for  each 
perfon  in  turn,  fuch    provifions  as   he 
may  have  taken  care  to  bring  with  him. 
The   whole   inventory  of  the   kitchen 
utenfils  confifts  in  feveral  great  frying- 
pans,  and  every  thing  you  eat  is  fried  in 
bad  oil.   It  is  true,  this  is  not  fpared^ 
and  abundance  is  joined  to  badnefs  of 
quality  to  take  away  the  appetite.    The 
corner  of  the  fire-place  is  generally  occu- 
pied by  fome  newfmonger,  wrapped  up 
to  his  eyes  in  the  cape  of  his  cloak  ;  or 
ibme  blind  mufician,  who  fings  through 
his  nofe  and  ftrums  his  guittar,  and  the 
children  of  the  hoftefs,  both  boys  and 
girls,  wnofe  only   cloathing  is  a  fhort 
fliirt  or  fhift,  although  of  an  age  to  be 
more  modeftly  covered-  When  you  have 
refrefhed  and  warmed  yourfelf,  and  wifh 
to  retire,  you  are  conduéled  to  a  damp 
corner,     called  a    chamber,    and    fur- 
nifhed  with  two  chairs,  comnionly  very 
high  if  the  table  be  low,  and  very  low 
if  the  table  be  high,  becaufe  every  thing 
liere  is  contrary  to  all  reafon  or  propor- 

.    '        .  tion. 
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tion.  A  mattrefs,  a  foot  (horter  than  it 
ought  to  be,  is  thrown  upon  the  ground  : 
the  Iheets  are  not  much  bigger  than 
large  napkins,  and  the  counterpane,  if 
by  chance  you  find  one,  fcarcely  covers 
the  fides  of  the  wretched  pallet.  On 
this  be'd  of  voluptuoufnefs  is  the  tra- 
veller to  repofe  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
road,  to  wait  agreeable  dreams,  or  form 
.  hew  projeéts  of  peregrination.  The. 
worft  inns  are  thofe  kept  by  the  Gitanos^ 
or  gipfies  ;  you  would  be  fafer  in  a  wood  ; 
your  eye  muft  be  kept  upon  every  thing, 
and  notwithftanding  all  the  precaution 
you  can  take,  you  feldom  leave  them 
with  all  your  baggage,  ^ 

All  the  inns  belong  to  the  lords  of 
the  foil,  who  ere6t  them  into  farms, 
and  take  care  their  number  {hall  not  be 
great;  fo^that  the  farmer  is  under  the 
neceflity  of  fleecing  paffengers  to  make 
up  the  enormous  rent  he  is  obliged  to 
pay.  Befides,  by  a  law  for  which 
no  reafon  can  be  now  given,  every  inn- 
keepçr  is  forbidden  from  keeping  and 


\. 
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felling  eatables.  If  bread,  meat,  oil»  or 
wine  be  wanted,  the  traveller  and  the 
innkeeper  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  the  perfon  who  has  the  exclufive  pri- 
vilege of  felling  them.  It  muft  indeed  be 
acknowledged,  that  without  this  law, 
odious  as  it  fcems,  feveral  villages  in  the 
inland  parts  of  thç  country  would  have 
wanted  neceffaries.  The  law  is  at  pre- 
fent,  however,  almofl  unneceflary,  and 
might  be  advantageoufly  modified. 

At  Lumbreras  I  found  the  fpacious 
chimney  furrounded  with  muleteers,  and 
upon  the  fir;e  an  enormous  fryin|;-pan, 
ill  which  rice,  fafFron,  long-pepper  and 
ftock-fifh  were  boiling  up  together;  I 
was  conduced  to  a  chamber  open  to 
every  wind  that  blows^  in  which,  as  the 
weather  was  cold,  foijie  lighted  coals 
were  thrown,  without  ceremony,  upon 
the  floor;  and  by  the  fide  of  thefe  a 
kind  of  mattrefs,'  without  fheets  or  co- 
vering.  My  gipfy  hoft,  after  wilhing 
me  a  good  night,  alked  ijie  ifor  fome- 
thjng  to  drink. 

-  The 
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'The  roadi  from  Lnmbreitis  to  Veles 
cl  Rubio  arc  frightful;  you  travel  five 
leagues  in  a  Ramhlûj  or  channel  of  a 
torrent,  feeing  nc^thing  but  deferts,  and 
naked  rocks,  and  furrounded  by  high 
mountains,  'which  early  in  the  winter 
are  covered  with  fnow.  Veles  el  Rubio 
is  a  confiderable  village  fituated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada. 
It  has  ftiil  fome  remains  of  Moorifh  for- 
tifications, '^he  road  from  this  village 
is  lefs  frightful  and  dangerous  ;  but  en- 
tirely compofed  of  fend.  The  firft  vil- 
lage after  Veles  el  Rubio  is  Chirlvel,  ' 
which*  has  a  very  wretched  appearance. 

CuUar  de  Baza,  a  village  built  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  is  four  leagues  from 
Cherivel;  the  roads  are  tolerable,  but 
the  country  is  uncultivated,  and  offei^ 
nothing  agreeable  to  the  eye.  The  fides 
of  the  motintain  at  CuUar  de  Baza  are 
hollowed  and  full  of  habitations,  Thefe 
are  real  dens,  inherited  from  the  Moors, 
in  which  three-fourths  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  village  now  live  :  the  inn  is 

M  3  kept 
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kept  by  a  Frenchn?an,  who  does  all  in 
his  power  not  to  deviate  from  the  cuf- 
toms  of  the  country. 

Upon  one  of  the  hills  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  CuUar  there  is  a  gallows, 
ornamented  towards  the  middle  with  a 
large  knife.  Thefe  are  the  regains  of 
the  times,  when  the  lords  of  the  foil 
had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over 
their  yaffals  ;  a  privilege  of  which  the 
kings  of  Spain  have  deprived  them.  Hemp 
is  the  chief  produce  of  the  lands  of  Cul- 
lar.  Somp  individuals  gather  more  than 
a  thoufand  arrobas  every  year.  Of  this 
harveft  the  church  takes  the  tithe,  but 
tljie  king  alfo  claims  his  ihare  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  In  every  village  or  dif- 
tnât  there  are,  according  to  its  extent, 
two  or  three  houfes,  that  are  called 
Cafas  excufadas^  or  privileged  houfes,  anci 
they  arp  commonly  the  richeft  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  Thçfe  pay  thç 
tenth  to  tlie  king,  who  has  the  power 
pf  changing  thepa  (?vçry  ye^^r,  and  re^ 
.  fSQvipg 
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moving  the  privilege  to  that  where  the 
crop  has  been  moft  abundant. 

From  Cullar  to  Baza  the  road  liçs  for 
the  moft  part  in  the  bofom  of  the  moun* 
tains.  The  latter  town  is  faid  to  be  the 
Bqfti  of  the  itinerary  of  Antoninus,  and 
is  built  at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain, 
which,  during  the  greater  part  of  winter, 
is  covered  with  fnow.  Baza  was  famous 
in  the  time  of  the  Moors,  and  governed 
by  feveral  valiant  Alcades  ;  moft  of  the 
houfes  and  edifices  are  of  Moorifh  con* 
ftru6lion,  that  is,  of  brick  or  a  hard  ce- 
ment. The  greatèft  curiofities  here  are 
nine  old  iron  cannon,  which  aided  Fer* 
dinand  and  Ifabella  in  conquering  the 
city  from  the  Moors.  Iwas  not  able 
to  judge  of  their  bore,  becaufe  they  ferve 
as  pillars  to  the  front  of  the  market- 
houfè.  On  the  frrft  of  thefe  proud  co- 
lumns is  the  following  infcription  :  EJios 
tiros  fon  los  con  que  los  Reyes  DomFerdinandd 
y  Dona  Ifabella  ganaron  ejla  Cindad  fobre 

losMauroSf  anno  1489,  en  el  dia  de  Sanâta 
Barbara^  patrqna  de  eJla  Cindad.     **  Thelè 

M  4  -         can- 
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cannons  are  thofe  with  which  the  fove- 
reigns  Don  FerdiriTand  and  Donna  Ifa-? 
bella  conquered  this  city  from  the  Moors, 
in  1489,  on  the  feftival  of  St.  Bf^rbc^r^i 
patronefg  of  this  city.' ■ 

The  road  from  Baza  is  a  good  oiie, 
but  it  pafles  over  high  mountains  aM 
an  uncultivated  foil.  I  crofltsd  feveral  fof 
refts,  moftly  covered  with  green  oak,  and 
obferved  many  numerous  herds  of  fwine, 
The  flelh  of  thefe  is,  during  three-fourth? 
of  the  year,  almpft  the  only  food  pf  the 
inhabitants,  on  which  account  they  have 
the  follo\ving  proverb  :  no  hai  çUa  Jin 
pcino  ni  f^rmon  finÂugufiino  \  f' there  is  no 
good  foup  without  lard,  nor  good  fer- 
mon  in  which  Saint  Auguflin  is  not 
quoted.' •  You  dpfcçnd  with  great  dif* 
Jiculty  to  the  V^enta  de  Guor^  èfpecî^lly 
after  rain  has  fallen  ;  it  is  fyrrouiided 
by  high  mountains,  but  as  foon  as  you 
have  gained  the  top  of  thofe  on  the 
oppofite  fide,  the  road  is  wide  and  goq4 
to  puadix* 

Thi^ 
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This  city  U  ancient  and  was  formerly 
called  ^ei  qr  Coionia  AccitaiuL  Thé 
neighbcmrboal  of  the  mountains  make$ 
the  air  coldi^  there  than  in  the  reft  of 
the  kingdoiQ  of  Granada  ;  fo  that  neithet 
orange  nor  olive  trees  grow  in  that 
quarter. 

It  is  an  cpifcopal  fee,  and,  what  ap- 
pears fingular,  the  biQiop  of  Guadix  is 
iufFragan  of  Seville^  which  is  upwards 
pf  fixty  leagues  hom  it« 

•  ••  >       , 

GuAdii  was  taken  from  the  Moors, 

in  1252,  by  Alphonfo  the  Wife,  who  ef- 

tabliflled  there   the  Chriftian^  religion. 

The  Moons  got  poflcffibn  of  it  a  fecond 

time,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1489 

that  they  were  driven  o\x%  by  Ferdinand 

find|fkbellai 

The  village  df  Pellëilà^  the  lioijfee  oi 
Which  are  for  the  moft  part  in  the  Adei 
of  the  hills,  is  a  league  ftatxi  Quadix. 
The  roads  become  esctremély  fatiguing 
ànçt  are  very  dirty.    Giie  pi  my  carriage 

wheels 
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wheels  breaking,  at  a  confiderable  dif- 
tance  from  any  habitation,  I  arrived  on 
foot,  wet  and  fatigued,  afr  the  village 
of  Ifiiallos,  which  is  five  leagues  from 
Granada. 


«       • 


OF     THE     KINGDOM     OF 
GRANADA. 

THE  kiilgdom  of  Gran^a  iqfidt  a 
part  of  the  ancient  Ba&tica,  and  was  in:^ 
habited  by  tne  Baftuli,  the  Sexitani,  &Ct 
It  is  about'  ftxty  leagues  in  length  an4 
forty  in  breadth. 

The  principal  rivers  are  :  the  Genii, 
formerly  called  Singulis^  which  has  its 
foorce  a  little  abpve  Granada,  and  enters 
Andalufia,  after  having  watered  the 
country  round  Loxa  ;  the  Guadalentin, 
which  rifes  in  the  environs  of  Guadix, 
%n(i  has  its  imgulàr  courfe  frpjn  well  tq 
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caft  ;  the  Rio  Frio,  fo  called  from  the 
coldnefs  of  its  waters,  which  rifes  in  the 
mountains  of  Alhama^  in  the  middle  of 
the  kingdom  of  Granada,  and  falls  into 
the  Mediterranean  near  Puerto  de  Torres  ; 
and  the  Guadalquivirejo,  or  Little  Gua- 
dalquivir, which  rifes  at  Munda  and 
falls  into  the  fea  at  Malaga. 

The  kingdom  of  Granada  is  interfeéled 
in  every  direftion  by  very  high  moun- 
tains,   which  form    delightful  valleys. 
Among  the  mountains,  thofe  called  Al- 
puxarras  are  fp  lofty  that  the  coaft  of 
Barbary  and  the  cities  of  Tangier  and 
Ceuta  are  difcovered  from  their  fummits  ; 
they  are  about  feven teen  leagues  in  length 
from  Veles  Malaga  to  Almeria,  and  ele- 
ven in  breadth,  and  abound .  with  fruit- 
trees  of  great  beauty  and  a  prodigious 
fize.    'In  thefe  mountains  the  wretched 
^  remains  of  the  Moors  took  refuge,  fo 
tjiat  they  are  covered  with  villages  and 
extremely  populous.    The  mountaineers 
feem  to  have  preferved  the  aftive  and 
jinduilrious  fpirit  of  their  anceftors  ;  they 

cul- 
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piiltiv^te  the  vine  and  almoft  evèty  kind 
Off  fruit  tree,  the  produce  of  which  they 
fell  at  Veles  Malaga^  and  on  all  the 
coaft< 

Granada  is  one  of  the  moû  healthy 
and  temperatç  provinces  in  Spain*  It 
contains  an  abundance  of  fprings  which 
water  the  whole  country,  and  cover  it 

.with  floweys  î^nd  verdure. 

I  »  • .  ... 

'  The  celebrated  baths  of  Alhama,  ex- 
treihely  beneficial  in  difeafes  proceeding 
frèrfi'cold  humours,  are  a  league  from 
Oràhàd^;  and  four  leagues  froni  there 
are  thôfè  of  Alicun,  which  feem  to  be 
of  a  nature  oppofite  to  that  of  the  former, 
as  they  are  principally  efficacious  in 
the  cure  of  difeafes  proceeding  fvojm  thç 
Iharp  humours  of  the  blood. 


The.watei^  of  the  Darro  is  faid  to  cure 
anipoals' which  dririk  of  it  of  all  forts  of 
difeafes.  The  natives  call  it  the  Salutary 
Bath  of  Sheep*. 


* 


Fulgo  auttm  talmUm  ftdfribus/aUitferum  dicitur^ 
io  quêd  bac  aqua  omnia  morborum  genera  in  animali* 

bus 
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Whilft  Granada  was  ia  pQ0bflion  of 
the  Moors  it  was  oae  of  the  heft  cuitiva« 
ted  countries  in  the  world  ;  the  number 
of  inhabitants   was    immenfe,  and  the 
valleys  and  mountains  were  covered  with 
vines  and  fruit  trees;  but  its  prefent 
ftate  is  widely  dirfferent.    Depopulati<m 
is  a  terrible^  fcourge  to  every  country.  In 
many  parts  of  Granada  the  lands  have 
no    other    ornament    than    the  plants 
with  which  Nature  has  covered  them. 
It  is  ftill,  however,  one  of  the  moft  fer- 
tile   provinces  in  Spain,  and  produces 
wine,  oil,  hemp,  flax,  fugar,  cinnamon^ 
oranges,  almonds,  figs,   and  lemons  in 
great  abundance.     The  mulberry  tree 
is,  cultivated  there  with  great  fuccefs, 
and  the  (ilk  it  produces  is  faid  to  be 
finer  than  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Va- 
lencia. 

The  mountains  of  Granada  contain  fe- 

vqral  quarries^  of  fine  traniparent  jafpcr, 

•  "  "  •  ■[','.*        ... 

bus^enrat..    Dfef<;rip^of  Gr^na^^  bxQeqçge  Br«în» 
and  Francis  Hogenbcrg,  in  a  work  mtitied,;.  €iviuu$i  ^ 
ùrbiifjetrarum.   Cologne,  1576. 

black 
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blacky  green  and  red  marble,  and  mines 
of  granite,  amethy (Is  and  other  precious 
ftones. 

The  principal  cities  are  ;  Granada, 
the  capital  ;  Guadix,  Baifa,  Guefcar, 
Loxa,  Santa  Fe,  Alhama,  Anteqùerra, 
Eftepa,  Veles  Malaga,  Almeria,  and 
Malaga. 


GRANADA. 

THIS  city  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada^  or  the  fnowy  moun- 
tain,  and  ftands  upon  two  hills  fepa- 
rated  by  the  Darra  The  Genii  runs 
under  the  walls,  and  thefe  two  rivers 
are  formed  from  the  melting  of  the  fnow 
with  which  the  mountain  is  conftantly 
covered.  The  Darro  is  faid  to  carry  with 
it  fmall  particles  of  gold,  and  its  name, 
derived  from  dat  aurum,  may  be  alleged 

as 
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as  a  proofs  of  this  :  the  Genii,  in  like  • 
manner,  rolls  with  its  ftream  little  pieces 
of  filver.  When  Charles  V.  came  to 
Granada,  in  1526,  with  the  emprefs 
Ifabella,  the  city  prefented  him  with  a 
crown  made  of  gold  gathered  from  the 
Darro.  , 

Several  authors  give  to  Granada  the 
title  of  illuftrious  and  famous,  and  fome 
affert  that  it  is  ftill  the  greateft  city  in 
Spiain.  The  country  round  it  is  a  ter- 
reft  rial  paradife,  but  extremely  neg- 
lefted. 

The  Moors  are  faid  to  regret  nothing 
but  Granada,  amongft  all  the  lofles  they 
have  fuftained  in  Spain;  they  mention 
it  in  all  their  evening  prayers,  and  fup- 
plicate  heaven  to  reftore  it  to  their  pof- 
feffion.     The  laft   Moorifh  ambaffador 
who  came  into  Spain  obtained  permif- 
fion  of  the  king  to  fee  Granada;  he 
ihed  tears^on  entering  the  Alhambra,  and 
could  not  refraiti  from  exclaiming,  that 
the  folly  of  his  anceftors  had  deprived 

them 
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them  aûd  their  pofterity  of  that  delight* 
ful  country. 

é 

Granada  had  formerly  twenty  gates  : 
the  firft^  that  of  £lvira,  which  ftill  re- 
mains ;  the  fécond,  that  of  Ëibalmazar^ 
or  of  conference,  becaufe,  with  thé 
Moors,  it  was  a  kind  of  place  of  refort 
where  they  convcrfcd  on  affairs;  thé 
third,  Vivarambla,  fo  called  from  its 
leading  to  a  grand  fquare  which  ftill 
bears  the  fame  name  ;  the  fourth,  Bib 
Racha,  or  of  provifions  ;  the  fifth,  Bi-^ 
bataubin>  or  the  gate  of  the  hermits^ 
which  led  to  different  folitudes,  thd 
abodes  of  dervifes  ;  the  fixth,  Bibmitre^ 
or^iblacha,  the  firft  gate  ;  the  feventh^ 
the  mill  gatej  the  eighth,  that  of  thé 
fun,  becaufe  it  opened  to  the  eaft  ;  thé 
ninth  the  gate  of  the  Alhambra^ 
called  by  the  Moors  Bib  Luxarj  thé 
tenth.  Bid  Adam,  or  the  gate  of  thé 
bones  of  Adam;  the  twelfth,  Bib  Ciedra^ 
the  gate  of  the  nobles  ;  the  Moors  kepÉ 
thi&vgate  fhut  for  along  time^  becaufe 
\t  haji  tfçen  predlâed  that  the  enemies^ 

which 
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^hich  fhoiild  one  day  take  the  city^ 
would  enter  by  that  gate  ;  the  thirteenth^ 
is  that  of  Faxalauza,  or  of  the  hill  of 

*  •  ■  • 

almond  treies  ;  the  fourteenth,  the  lion 
gate,  iti  Arabic^  Bib  Elecei;  the  fif- 
teenth, the  cbafl:  gate^  called  by  the 
Moors  Alacabar;  the  fixteenth^  Bib 
Albonut,  or  the  gate  of  the  Banners^ 
at  prefent  thé  rhàgdalen  gâte  ;  the  fe* 
venteenthi  that  of  the  Darro  ;  the  eigh-^ 
teenth,  that  of  the  Mofayca  ;  the  liine- 
teenth,  that  called  the  gate  of  Ecce  Homo  ; 
the  t\vehtieth,  that  by  thé  fide  of  the 
Âlhambra-     ^ 

The  Moors  have  left  nlore  nionuniérits 
in  Granada  than  in  any  other  city  in 
Sjpain.  From  the  great  number  of  in-^ 
fcriptions  in  and  about  the  city,  and  the 
fine  edifices  of  the  Alhambra  and  the 
Generalifj  it  might  be  fuppofed  thcfe 
people  intended  to  make  Granada  the 
great  depofitory  of  their  religion,  man- 
ners, cuftoms  and  magnificence.  There 
is  not  a  wall  which  does  not  bear  fome 
taarks  of  their  power;  but,  notwith- 

Vox.  III.  N  (landing 
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Handing  this  abundance  of  monuments, 
the  reign  of  the  Moors  in  Spain  is  ftill 
buried  in  confufion  and  obfcurity.  The 
ignorance  of  the  Spaniards,  their  fu- 
perftition,  and  the  hatred  they  bore  the 
Moors,  have  much  contributed  to  this 
darknefs  ;  they  have  either  deftroyed,  or 
fufFered  to  be  effaced  by  time,  every 
thing  which  bore  the  mark  of  mahbme- 
tanifm,  inftead  of  preferving  the  monu- 
ments of  antiquity,  which  at  the  fame 
time  were  thofe  of  their  own  glory; 
and  it  may  be  faid,  that  chance  alone, 
and  the  folidity  of  their  conftruélion, 
much  more  than  curiofity  or  a  love  of 
the  arts,  has  preferved  thofe  which  ftill 
exift,  although  daily  going  to  ruin.  What 
information  might  not  hiftory  have  de- 
rived from  them;  and  how  many  fables 
would  have  been  refuted  and  erafed  from 
our  writings  !  But  we  muft  here  do  juf- 
tice  to  the  corporation  of  the  city  of 
Granada,  who,  many  years  ago,  caufed 
all  the  Arabian  infcriptions  in  that  city 
to  be  faithfulJy  copied,  and  an  authen- 
tic 
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tic  tranflation  to  be  made,  and  depofited 
among  the  public  records. 

I  fhall  firfl:  fpeak  of  the  monuments 
within  the  city.  The  mod  diftinguiftied 
is  the  edifice  called  the  Mint,  founded  by- 
king  Abi-Abdallah,  as  an  hofpital  for  the 
infane.  Some  have  thought  the  Arabian  ^ 
infcriptiori  over  the  gate  contained  a  re- 
ference  to  a  mint,  others  maintain  that 
is  was  neither  a  mint  nor  a  houfe  for 
the  reception  of  infane  perfons,  but  an 
hofpital  for  the  poor.  The  date  of  the 
foundation  is  in  the  778th  year  of  the 
Hegira,  or  the  year  1376  of  the  Chriftian 
aera.  The  purpofe  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended may  be  judged  of  by  the  follow- 
ing infcription  : 

''  Praife  be  to  God.  This  hofpital, 
"  an  afylum  of  mercy,  was  built  for  the 
**  benefit  of  poor  and  fick  Moors,  a 
**  work,  the  piety  and  utility  of  which, 
^*  no  tongue  can  fufficiently  praife.  It 
"  ftands  a  monument  of  the  faith  and 
"  charity  of  the  founder,  and  will  be  his 

N  2  ''  re- 
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**  rccompencc  when  Grod  (hall  inherit  thtf 
**  earth,  and  all  that  it  contains.  The 
>*  founder  is  the  great,  the  renowned 
**  and  the  virtuous  Abi  Abdallah  Maho- 
**  mad,  may  he  profper  in  God  ;  the 
**  zealous  king,  the  friend  and  bcnefaétor 
•*  of  his  people  ;  who  employs  his  mi- 
•*  nifler  for  the  glory  of  his  religion  and 
of  God  ;  the  courageous  prince,  the 
propagator  of  pious  works  ;  the  prince 
proteâed  by  angels  ;  the  pure  foul^ 
"  the  protedlor  of  the  laws  and  of  mo- 
^*  rality,  the  worthy  emperor  of  the 
**  Moors  ;  may  he  profper  in  God-  He 
•*  is  the  fon  of  our  Lord,  the  juft  king, 
**  the  high  and  powerful,  the  conqueror^ 
**  the  fortunate^  the  pious  governor  of 
♦*  the  Moors.  Abialhageg,  who  bears  wit- 
**  nefs  to  the  law,  fon  of  the  renowned, 
^^  of  the  fublime  Abi  Algualid,  the  de- 
**  ftroyer  of  thofe  by  whom  compa* 
^  nions  are  given  to  God  ;  fon  of  Nazar 
•*  the  privileged,  happy  in  his  works, 
♦^-and  in  every  thing  which  is  refolved 
•*  in  the  decrees  of  God  for  his  fer  vice 
^^  and  with   him  ;    he  projected    this 

**  edifke 
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**  edifice  from  the  moment  the  Moorifli 
^*  nation  became  fovereign  of  this  city, 
^*  and  thus  made  a  provifion  of  merit. 
^*  He  filled  his  arch  with  charity  and 
^^  good  works,  and  his  whole  intention 
^^  was  directed  in  the  prefence  of  God. 
*^  God  is  he  who  infpires  good  thoughts 
^^  and  who  communicated  to  him  his 
^*  light,  that  it  might  be  communicated 

<'  to  thofe  who  fliould  come  after  him  ; 

« 

^*  and  for  the  day  when  riches  and  an- 
^^  ceftors  will  avail  us  nothing,  and  when 
^*  nought  will  remain  to  us  but  that 
^*  which  God  in  his  mercy  fhall  have 
♦^  given  usç  The  plan  of  this  hofpital 
*^  was  drawn  in  the  ten  days  of  the  mid- 
^*  die  of  the  month  Moharram,  in  the 
^^  year  yyy^  and  finifhed  in  the  ten  days 
^^  in  the  middle  of  JJlaguet,  in  the  year 
^'  778.  May  God  prefer ve  the  pious 
<'  work  of  the  founders,  and  never  leave, 
**  without  recompence,  the  meritorious 
^^  labours  of  thefe  illuftrious  princes. 
^'  God  be  with  Mahomet  and  his  adhc^ 
.^^  Tents  fof  ever»** 

N  3  This 
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This  houfe  is  at  prefeht  inhabited  hf 
an  individual.  In  the  fir  ft  court  there 
is  a  fine  refervoir,  and  two  lions,  rudely 
fculptured  in  marble,  through  which 
the  watçr  runs  into  the  refervoir.  The 
edifice  is  not  remarkable  except  from 
the  long  and  pompous  infcription  juft 
given. 

The  archite£t  of  the  cathedral  was  à 
perfon  of  the  name  of  Siloë,  who  died 
before  the  building  was  finifhed.  The 
principal  front  is  noble  and  fimple.  The 
date  of  the  building  and  dedication  are 
placed  over  the  little  door,  which  opçns 
to  the  ftreet  of  the  prifon  ;  and  above 
are  two  well  executed  figures  reprefent- 
ing  Faith  and  Juftice,  with  the  follow-, 
ing  infcription  : 

Tojl  fepttngentosj  Mauris  dominantibus^  annos 
Cathalicis  dedimus  populos  hos  regibus,  amb^e 
Corpora  condidimus  hoc  temploy  animafque  locamus 
In  cœlisy  quia  jujlitiam  coluere  fidemque. 
Fontijicem  dedimus  Ferdinandum  nomine  primum^ 
Do^rin^y  morum,  vit/eque  exemplar  honejlie. 

The 
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The  ^rchiteft  in  building  the  cathe- 
dral is  faid  to  have  taken  the  human 
body  for  his  model  :  the  great  chapel  is 
^he  head,  the  breaft  and  ftomach  are 
teprefented  by  the  nave,  the  t^^o  col- 
lateral naves  are  the  arms,  and  the  reft 
of  the  choir  form  the  feet.  Iconfefs, 
that  in  examining  this  magnificent  build- 
ing, I  could  not  perceive  thefe  rcfem- 
blances.  The  dome  over  the  great  altar 
is  fupported  by  twenty- two  Corinthian 
columns,  in  great  and  majeftic  propor- 
tions. Gilt  coloflal  ftatues  of  the  twelve 
apoftles  are  placed  upon  the  architrave, 
and,  between  the  columns  of  the  fécond 
order,  are  feveral  paintings  which  re- 
prefent  the  life  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  In 
a  word,  the  whole  of  this  dome  is  mag- 
nificent :  it  is  an  hundred  and  fixty  feet 
high,  and  eighty  in  diameter,  the  choir 
is  as  many  in  length  and*  about  fifty 
in  breadth,  The  moft  fenfible  defeél  of 
this  edifice  is  the  breadth  not  being  pro- 
portioned to  the  length,  which  arifes 
from  the  royal  chapel  and  the  parifti 
church,  or  Sagrario^  having  been  taken 

N  4  into 
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into  the  Ciathedral  j  by  which  means 
three  churches  have  been  made  into 
one.  The  length  of  the  whole  is  four 
hundred  and  twenty-five  fçet;  the 
breadth  only  two  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  :  it  has  five  naves,  divided  by  twenty 
detached  pillars  ;  thofe  of  the  principal 
nave  are  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  the 
others  but  eleven. 

The  chanceiy,  or  court  of  juftice,  has 
a  front  equally  elegant  and  majeftic  ;  iv 
were  to  be  wifhed  the  infide  çorrefponded 
with  this  fine  exterior.  The  infcription 
upon  the  pediment  is  by  the  famous 
Ambrofe    Morales,    hiftoriographer   to 

Philip  II. 
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Ut  rerum  qua  bic  gerun^ 
tur  magnltudini  non  om-- 
nino  impar  effet  tribuna^ 
lis  majejiasy  Pbilippi  II  re^ 
gis  providentia 
Regiam  banc  litihus  diju» 
dicandis  amplificandam 
&  boc  digno  cultu  exor^ 
nandam  cenfuit^  anno 
M  D.  LXXXrU.  Domino  Fer^ 
nando  Nino  de  Guevara 
prafide^ 

à 

Martin  Diaz  Navarro  and  Alonfo  Her- 
nandez, were  the  architeéts  of  this  front; 
to  which  was  added,  in  1762,  a  fécond 
body  of  building  which  accords  but  little 
with  the  firft. 

Ther«  are  but  two  chanceries  in  Spain» 
before  which,  in  cafe  of  appeal,  comç 
^U  the  caufes  that  are.  judged  in  the 
kingdom  ;  from  thefe,  in  cafes  forefeen 
by  the  law,  they  are  carried  before  the 
cpiinçil  of  Cailile.     One  of  the  chance- 
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ries  is  at  Valhdolid  and  the  other  at 
Granada* 

The  gate  of  the  Alhambra  is  near 
the  court  of  juftice,  and  leads  to  a  de- 
lightful walk  in  which  there' is  a  foun- 
tain, built  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V. 
It  is  ornamented  with  imperial  eagles, 
and  bears  a  fimple  infcription  in  the  Ro- 
man ftyle  and.  tafte.  CAB  SARI 
IMPERATORI  CAROLO  V. 
HISPANIARVM  REGI.  Four 
bas  reliefs,  half  deftroyed  by  time,  ac- 
company the  infcription  ;  one  reprefcnts 
Jiercules  in  the  moment  of  his  killing 
the  hydra,  and  has  this  motto  :  non  me^ 
morabitur  ultra  ;  another  the  rape  of  Eu- 
ropa,  with  the  words  :  imago  myfticae  ho^ 
noris;  the  third,  Apollo  purfuing  Daphne, 
with  the  following  legend  :  aJolefuganU 
fugit\  the  fourth,  Alexander  on  horfe- 
back  compleatly  armed,  and  thefe  words  ; 
nonfufficit  orbis.  In  a  few  years  nothing 
of.  thefe  bas  reliefs  will  remain. 

The 
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The  principal  entrance  of  the  caftle 
of  the  Alhambra  is  a  few  paces  from  the 
fountain  ;  this  gate»  now  called  that,  of 
the  Guard,  on  account  of  a  few  inva- 
lids polled  there,  is  a  ftrong  tower,  built 
by  the  king  Jofeph  Abulhaggehg,  as  the 
Arabian  infcription  indicates» 

*'This  gate,  called  the  gate  of  the 
*'  Judgment  or  Tribunal,  (may  God 
**  caufe  it  to  promote  the  happinefs  of 
**  the  Moorilh  people,  and  perpetuate 
*'  it  to  the  end  of  nations)  was  built  by 
*'  our  lord  the  emperor  and  king  of  the 
**  Moors,  Jofeph  Abulhaggehg,  fon  of 
^•thejuft  and  warlike  Abigualed,  fon 
*Vof  Nazar;  God  give  a  happy  end  to 
**  his  works  for  the  good  of  the  MufTul* 
"  man  nartion,  and  profper  the  edifice 
**  built  for  its  defence.  It  was  finiûied 
*'  in  the  month  of  Maulen  Almnadam, 
*'  in  the  year  feven  hundred  and  forty- 
*'  nine.  God  render  it  lafting  upon  its 
"  foundation,  and  perpetuate,  in  the  me- 
**  mory  of  men,  the  epocha  of  its  com- 
*'  pletion/' 

The 
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The  year  749  of  the  Hegira,  and  the 
month  Maulen  Almnadam,  correfponde4 
witli  the  4th  of  April,  1338,  of  our  aera, 
This  gate  was  built  to  ferve  as  a  tribu- 
nal, according  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
Arabs  and  the  Hebrews,  Vho  erefted 
their  tribunal?  at  the  gates  of  their 
cities  ;  and  from  this  ancient  cuftom  in 
Afia,  the  court  of  the  grand  feignor  is 
called  the  Porte  (or  gate)  by  way  of  dif? 
tinétion. 

On  each  fide  of  the  infcription  is  a 
piece  of  marble,  upon  which  are  the 
following  fentencçs  in  Arabic^  "* 

^^  Praife   be   to  Gfod.      There  is  no 
'  **  other  God  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is^ 
**  his   prophet.    There  is  no  ftrengtl^ 
«  but  from  God/' 

A  key  and  an  open  hand  are  placed 
over  the  infcription  ;  thefe  are  the  two. 
great  fymbols  of  the  Mahometan  reli-^ 
gion.  The  Alcoran  continually  fpeaks 
of  the  almighty  hand  of  God  which 

con^î 
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conduced  the  faithful  in  the  way  o£ 
righteoufnefs  :  and  of  the  key  of  God, 
which  opened  to  them  the  gates  of  the 
world  and  of  religion. 

The  key  among  the  MufTulmen   is 
nearly  what   the  crofs  is  with  Chrif* 
'tians  :  the  chief  fign  of  the  faith.  Among 
the  Arabians  it  had    much  the  fame 
funétions  and  power  as  the  keys  of  Saint 
Peter  with  us;   the  power  of  binding 
and  loofening,  and  of  opening  and  {hut- 
ting the  gates  of  heaven.     We  read  in 
the  Alcoran  :    **  Is  not  God  almighty 
**  and  merciful  in  favour  of  men  who 
•*  believe  in  him  and  write  ?  Did  not  he 
•*  give  to  his  legate  the  power  of  heaven 
"  which  is  above,  and  of  fire  which  is  be- 
**  neath  ?  With  the  key,  did  not  he  give  to 
**  him  the  title  and  power  of  a  porter,  that 
'*  he  may  open  to  thofe  whom  he  fliall 
*•  have  chofen  ?''    The  key  was,  befides, 
the  armorial  enfign  of  the  Andalufian 
Moors.   As  foon  as  they  entered  Spain, 
they  bore  it  on  their  ftandards  and  Ghib^ 
laltaihy  now  Gibraltar,  the  name  given 

it 
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it  by  the  Moors,  and  which  fignifies  the 
mountain  of  tbe  entry ^  was  thus  named, 
becaufe  it  was  looked  upon  as  the  key 
of  the  ftrait  through  which  the  oceaa 
enters  into  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  for 
.the  Moors,  it  was  the  gate  alfo  through 
which  they  found  an  entry  into  Spain. 
Therefore  the  key  over  the  gate  of  the 
Alhambra  may  be  taken  in  feveral  accep- 
tations, either  as  a  fymbol  of  the  Ma- 
hometan faith,  or  as  a  fimple  armorial 
enfign. 

The  hand  near  the  key  had,  among 
the  Moors,  three  myfterious  fignifica- 
tions.  It  was  a  defignation  of  Providence, 
and  the  prototype  or  rather  abridgment 
of  the  law.  The  hand  is  compofed  of 
four  fingers  and  a  thumb,  and  each 
finger  has  three  joints  ;  the  thumb  but 
two  ;  but  all  are  combined  in  the  unity 
of  the  hand,  which  ferves  as  the  foun- 
dation. The  law  of  the  Mahometans 
contains  fi,ve  fundamental  precepts  :  the 
fir  ft  is,  ^^  to^  believe  in  God  and  in  bis  pro- 
fhet\  the  fécond,  to  pray\  the  third,  to 
'    ;  give 
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gwe  alms  ;  the  fourth,  to  fa/l  during  the 
month  ofRahmadan  ;  the  fifth,  to  vifit  the 
temple  of  Mecca  and  that  of  Medina.''^  Each! 
of  thefe  dogmas  or  precepts  have  three 
modifications,  except  the  firft  which 
has  but  two,  and  anfwers  to  the  thumb; 
thefe  are  the  heart  and  works.     Words 

A 

are  ufelefs  in  the  law  of  Mahomet  ;  all 
its  doétrines  and  their  derivator/  pre- 
cepts are  founded  on  the  profeflion  of 
their  faith  in  the  unity  of  God,  which 
the  Muffulmen  have  continually  in  their 
mouths.  La  allah  illah  allah\  **  there  is 
no  God  but  God  ;"  and  confequently  the 
whole  of  Mahometanifm  may  be  con- 
fined within  the  hand,  the  five  fingers, 
and  the  fourteen  joints. 

The  third  fignification  is  purely  fu- 
perftitious.  The  Arabs  ftill  believe,  that 
the  hand,  by  its  form,  being  an  abridge- 
ment of  their  religion,  became  a  power- 
ful defence  againft  the  enemies  of  the 
law,  and  might  operate  miracles  by 
knowing  how  to  give  it  certain  figures, 

and  changing  them   according  to   the 

courfe 


•<•— 
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tourfe  of  thé  ftars,  planets,  and  conftel- 
îations.  Repréfented  open,  like  that  over 
the  gate  of  the  Alhambra,  it  had,  faid 
they,  the .  power  of  weakening  the 
ftrength  of  the  enemy* 

The  hand  Was  horiouirea  with  equal 
refpeét  amongft  us^  during  the  ages  of 
ignorant  credulity  :  *  it  has  been  made 
the  foundation  of  the  idle  dreams  of 
fortune-tellers.  The  profeflbrs  of  chi^ 
romancy  have  pretended,  that  every  man 
carries  in  his  hand  thé  marks  of  his 
deftiny^  The  lineaments  Nature  has 
traced  there,  and  others  occafioned  by  ac- 
cident, have  furniflied  a  fubjeét  for  many 
learned  volumes^  The  Spaiiifh  women 
(till  put  round  the  necks  of  their  chil-- 
dren  a  kind  of  collar,  made  with  little 
hands,  of  box,  ebony  or  ivory,  to^-pre-> 
ferve  them  from  enchantments  ;  a  fuper- 
ftition  which  they  have  received  froni 
the  Moors* 

The  firft  edifice  within  the  Walls  of 
the  Alhambra  is  the  famous  palace  of 

Charles 
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Charles  V.  The  architeo,  by  whom 
the  plan  was  formed  and  the  building 
begun,  was  the  celebrated  Alphonfo  Ber- 
ruguete,  born  in  the  village  of  Paredes 
de  Navas,  near  Vàlladolid.  It  was  con- 
tinued by  Machuca,  another  Spaniard, 
pupil  to  Raphael,  who,  in  his  turn,  left 
the  undertaking  to  Siloe,  the  architedt 
of  the  cathedral,  a  Spaniard  like  his  prcr 
deceflbrs,  and  born  at  Burgos,  This 
palace  was  built  with  the  money  the 
emperor  had  the  art  to  obtain  from  the 
Moors,  under  the  pretence  of  allowing 
them  liberty  of  confcience.  They  ad- 
vanced at  two  payments  fixteen  hundred 
thoufand  ducats,  for  which  they  received 
nothing  but  promifes  ;  for  in  the  end 
they  were  ruined,  converted  and  perfe- 
cuted  *• 

This 


*  The  means  employed  by  the  Spaniards,  to  con- 
vert the  Moors  of  Granada,  may  be  judged  of  by  a 
letter,  which  ftill  remains,  of  the  famous  Aben 
Humeya;  in  which  he  conjures  his  fubjeâs,  his 
brethren,  to  perfeverc  in  their  religion,  and  to  wait 
for  more  happy  days.    Wc  might  imagine  we  hear 

Vol.  III.  O  Saint 


i 
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This  palace  was   abandoned  at  tho 
death  of  Charles  V.     It  is  a  perfeft 

fquare 

Saint  Paul,  or  the  fathers  of  the  primitive  church,  ex- 
horting the  faithful,  and  fupporting  them  under  per- 
secutions, fo  much  do  the  path«  of  error  fefecable 
thofe  of  truth.  The  letter  cannot  be  difpfcgfing,  I 
have  therefore  tranflated  it  intirely, 

<^  The  unhappy  the  forrowful  Molefma,  delpoHed 
^'  of  the  kingdom  which  belonged  to  hîm,  as  the 
••  only  remaining  branch  of  the  race  of  the  kings, 
*  the  defenders  of  the  nation  and  the  law,  Molefma, 
who  took  pleafure  in  the  labours  of  a  fovereign, 
•*  without  lofing  fight  of  juftice  and  religion,  Abeii 
«*  Huipeya,  fon  of  Thali,  'and  defceadant  of  the 
**  high,  mighty  and  faithful  Muley  Hacen,  to  the 
'*  honorable  and  zealous  MuiTulmen  his  brethren 
**  of  Granada,  health  and  bencdiftion.  ^ 

*<  We  weep  and  fbed  bitter  tears  at  the  difgracc 
"  and  misfortunes  which  the  faithful  Muffulman  Ab 
•'  Hami  has  feen  fall  upon  you,  and  we  rejoice  to 
«*  learn  with  what  firmncfs  you  refift  the  importu- 
**  nate  intreaties,  and  cruel  threau  and  perfecutions 
V  of  thofe  who  wifli  to  make  you  renounce  the 
"  truth,  wretched  men  that  they  are.  If  the  voices 
**  of  two  or  three  of  tlie  Cbriftian  Imams  be  a  tor-  ' 
•*  ment  to  us,  what  muft  you  fuffer  who  are  expofed 
**  to  fo  great  a  number  of  their  Imams,  who  daily 
«*  preach  to,  fuiround  you,  and  even  enter  your 

**  houfes? 
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fquare  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet. 
No  greater  extent  was  given  it,  that  the 

"  houfes  ?  We  know  that  the  moft  fcvere  among 
'<  them  are  they  who»  with  their  profane  mofqne» 
<^  are  placed  in  a  colleâed  body  in  the  midft  of  you« 
"  Thefe  are  the  perfons  who  moft  defame  our  pa« 
*^  tience  and  courageous  fidelity.    We  congratulate 
*^  ourfelves  upon  the  means  you  employ  to  keep  them 
''  at  a  diftance,  and  efpecially  to  prevent  their  de« 
*^  ftruâive  poifon  from  infefting  the  tender  minds 
"  of  your  feeble  children.    Fear  nothing  ;  arm  your- 
**  felvcs  with  new  ftrength  ;  power  will  manifeft  it- 
**  felfto  deftroy  this  race  of  infidels;  and  we  (hall 
**  one   day  poflefs  this  power.    He  who,   with  a 
*^  fteady  eye»  watches  over  us  and  our  works  is  Al- 
<<  mighty  r  he  will  multiply  his  faithful  and  zealous 
**  fervants  like  the  ftars  of  heaven  and  the  fand  of 
**  the  fiia*    In  the  midft  of  all  the  evils  with  which 
*'  you  are  furrounded»  you  are   happy,  fioce  yoa 
*^  have  before  your  eyes  that  fplendid  city  and  tho 
«  flowery  fields,  which  were  the  native  country  of  our 
"  forefathers;  may  they  enjoy  peace  and  receive  th« 
**'  benediftion  of  heaven.  Time  preilês  ;  ncgleft  not 
*'  the  éducation  of  your  children,  that  throughout 
**  their  lives  they  may  khow  the  truth.    We  are  be- 
**  come  opprobrious  in  the  eyes  of  our  neighbours^ 
"  the   flaves  and  objcfts  of  mockery  to  thofe  by 
**  whom  we  are  abhorred.    Be  firm,  and  hope  for 
^*  every  thing  from  time  and  from  God  ;  be  is  mer* 
•*  ciful  and  almighty." 

O  z  Moorifli 


\. 
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Moorifli  palace  might  be  preferved, 
which  was  defigned  for  a  fummer  refi- 
dence. 

The  principal  gate  is  of  grey  marble, 
and  of  the  doric  order.  The  frieze  is 
ornamented  with  this  (impie» infcription  : 

IMPERATORI  CES.  KA- 
ROL.  V.  HISP.   REG. 

Near  the  houfe  called  that  of  the  Con- 
iador  (the  receiver)  not  far  from  the 
palace,  is  an  ancient  elm,  which,  if 
tradition  be  believed,  ferved  as  a  throne 
to  the  chief  of  the  Mahometan  religion, 
to  give  audiences,  and  to  interpret  ob- 
fcure  points  of  the  law:  thus,  among 
the  Jews,  we  find  the  tribunal  of  De- 
borah under  a  palm  tree. 

The  firft  court  of  the  Moorifh  palace, 
called  the  Caftle  of  Alhambra,  and  which 
is  adjoining  to  the  palace  of  Charles  V. 
was  called  the  Mefuar:  the  Spaniards 
now  call  it  Los  Array  Janes.   It  is  paved 

with 
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with  great  fquares  of  white  marble,  that 
are  now  broken  and  covered  with  grafs 
and  nK)^fs.  In  the  middle  is  a  kind  of 
bafon,  narrow  and  almoft  as  long  as  the 
court;  at  the  two  extremities  are  four 
gothic  columns,  which  fupport  a  charm- 
ing gallery.  The  whole  extent  is  deco- 
rated with  ornaments,  ferving  to  join 
feveral  Arabic  letters,  which,  united, 
form  different  infcriptions.  Some  of  thofe 
the  moft  frequently  repeated  are, 

^*  God  is  the  fovereign  good,  the  uni- 
**  verfal  fupport;  he  is  full  of  goodnefs 
"  and  mercy  for  compaffionate  hearts.'* 

*^  God  only  is  the  conqueror.'* 

**  Honour  and  happinefs  to  our  lord 
Abd-AlUh.*' 

Above  the  two  principal  cornices  are 
feveral  feftoons,  well  finiflied,  with  Ara- 
bic characters  forming  the  following  in- 
fcription,,  which  occupies  the  greateft 
part'  of  the  wall  at  the  entrance  of  the 
tower  of  Comares. 

O3  **Let 
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**  Let  God  be  extolled  ;  he  has  given 
**  to  the  nation  a  governor  who  has 
^*  brought  it  to  the  higheft  degree  of 
**  glory  and  renown.  Oh  I  from  how 
*'  many  and  from  what  herefies  has  he 
^*  delivered  the  people  I  He  has  affec- 
*'  tionatcly  conducted  them  to  their  in- 
**  heritances  ;  but  they  who  have  {hut 
^^  their  eyes  againft  his  light  have  been 
**  reduced  to  flavery,  and  made  ufeful 
*^  to  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom.  With 
**  his  fword  and  mvincible  courage  has 
**  he  reduced  nations  to  obedience,  and 
"  conquered  provinces.  Thou,  Nazar^ 
**  haft  atchieved  heroic  deeds  before  un- 
*'  heard  of.  Thou  dift  enter  and  con- 
**  quer  twenty  renowned  cities  ;  '  thou 
*'  didfKreturn  crowned  with  vi6tory  and 
"immenfe  riches,  with  which  thou 
**  haft  rewarded  thy  brethren  and  peo- 
**  pie.  If  they  know  how  to  dired 
*'  their  prayers^  when  their  foul  be- 
*^  comes  elevated,  they  will  aik  of  the 
^'  great,  the  fublime,  and  the  only  God 
**  length  of  days  for  thee,  and  for  thy 
*•  ftates  duration  and  profperity.   O  Na- 

zar, 
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"  2ar,  although  born  in  the  midft  of 
**  greatnefs,  thou  ihineft  by  thine  own 
^^  luflre  like  the  ftar  of  heaven  ;  thou 
**  art  our  fortrefs,  our  fupport,  and  our 
^^  arm  of  vengeance  ;  thou  guided  us 
^<  like  a  flambeau ,  which  diffipates  dark- 
**  nefs  from  before  us.  The  ftars  fear 
^^  thee  in  their  courfe,  the  great  ftar 
**  of  heaven  lights  thee  with  refpeé):» 
^^  and  the  higheft  tree  which  can  bend 
*'  gains  by  thy  fide/* 

Over  the  door  of  the  fame  apartment» 
but  on  the  outfide»  is  a  circle  filled  by 
the  following  infcription  : 

*'  If  thou  admireft  my  beauty  with- 
**  out  thinking  of  God,  who  is  the  au- 
"  thor  of  all  things,  I  warn  thee  that 
•*  it  is  a  folly,  becaufe  thou  mighteft 
*'  make  thy  admiration  turn  to  thy  pro- 
•*  fit,  and  God  may  bring  thee  to  death. 
*^  O  ye,  who  look  upon  this  marble  of 
**  perfcâ:  workmanfliip  and  beauty, 
^^  watch  over  its  defence,  and  that  it 

O  4  **  may 
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<^  may  be  lafting,  proteél:  it  with  your 
*'  five  fingers  and  your  hand  *."   - 

This  infcription  feems  to  indicate  that 
there  was  formerly  a  ftatue,  bas  relief, 
or  fome  precious  marble  over  the  gate. 

The  tower  of  Comares  took  its  name: 
from  the  Moorifh  architeét  by  whom  it 
was  built.  But  Marmol  and  Pedraza, 
who  have  written  the  hiftory  of  Gra- 
nada, fay  that  Comares  is  derived  from 
Commarragia^  the  proper  name  of  the 
Perfian  ornament  with  which  the  prin- 
cipal hall  is  embellifhed.  The  architeétjj 
whoever  he  was,  after  building  his  tower, 
'made  an  experiment  upon  it  ;  he  mea* 

■  *       * 

*  Sec  what  has  been  faid  upon  the  fingers  and 
the  hand,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Moors  on  this 
fubjeft.  The  manner  of  employing  the  hand  as 
a  defence  againft  fafcination,  as  ftill  received  in  Spaiq, 
is  to  fhut  it,  and  pafs  the  thumb  in  the  form  of  a 
crofs  between  the  middle  and  the  fore  fingers.  In 
this  manner  a  young  and  handfome  woman  imagines 
Ibe  Ikreens  berfelf  and  prcferves  her  children  from 

the  malicious  looks  of  an  old  one. 

I.   ■  •        ♦  -  ■  i      " 

fared 
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jfured  the  height  as  foon  as  the  building 
was  finiihed,  and  having  meafured  it  a 
fécond  time  the  year  after,  found  the 
tower  to  have  funk  three  feet.  It  is 
the  higheft  and  moft  magnificent  tower 
of  the  Alhambra. 

The  door  of  the  great  hall  is  an  arch, 
in  a  good  tafte,  embelliihed  with  fef- 
toons,  which  are  in  ftucco.  On  each 
lide  of  the  door  are  two  little  niches, 
in  which  perfons  who  entered  left 
their  fandals.  This  hall  is  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  curious  by  its  hcighth, 
the  hpldnefs  of  its  arched  roof,  and  the 
ornaments  and  infcriptions  it  contains. 

The  walls  arid  cornice  are  covered 
with  feftoons  and  Arabic  chara6ters  ; 
thofe  of  the  cornice  are  a  repetition  of 
th^  following  words  :  "  Celeftial  cheer- 
*'  fulnefs,  eafe  of  heart,  and  eternal  de- 
**  lights  to  all  believer's.''  The  cornices 
were,  undoubtedly,  caft .  in  a  mould,  in 
which  the  words  were  engraved  ;  whence 
it  comes  that  moft  of  the  borders  of  the 

doors 
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* 

doors  and  windows  are  but  a  continued 
repetition  of  the  fame  phrafè» 

The  infci  iption  round  the  cabinet,  to 
the  left  on  entering,  is  as  follows  : 

"Obferve^  that  all  the  kings  who 
"  have  been  and  now  are  in  this  palace 
*•  render  juftice  to  Abu  Nazar,  and  take 
*«  pride  in  himj  he  is  endowed  with 
•*  fuch  majefty,-  that,  placed  in  the  hea- 
^*  vens,  he  would  have  obfcurcd  the 
•*  planets  and  the  figns  of  the  zodiac. 
••  His  looks  ftrike  terror  into  the  minds 
••  of  kings  ;  but,  without  violence,  he 
**  attraéts  them  to  him,  and  pfotefts 
**  them  by  his  own  glory,  for  to  his  ter- 
••  rible  look  he  always  joins  greatnefs 
"  of  mind  and  benevolence;  he  ferved 
**  not  Arabian  and  Andalufian  kings 
"  only,  but  all  the  fovereigns  of  the 
*«  earth/' 

This  Abu  Na%ar  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
famous  Miramoim  who  reigned  in  Africa, 

and 
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and  in  wbofe  name  the  conqueft  of  Spam 
was  made. 

The  other  cabinet  has  alfo  an  infcrip- 
tion,  which  is  longer,  more  elegant»  and 
better  written. 

**  GI017  of  the  kings  who  have  dif- 
**  appeared  from  the  earth,  honour  of 
^*  thofe  by  whom  thou  fhalt  be  fuc- 
*^  ceeded,  wert  thou  compared  to  the 
**  ftars  they  would  be  humbled;  were 
**  fplendour  and  nobility  wanting  to  thy 
**  dignity  thy  perfon  would  give  it  fuffi- 
**  cient  luftre.  Thou  art  the  depofitoiy . 
•*  of  the  books  which  have  purified  the 
<«  feel*,  and  which  will  be  fuch  evi* 

••  dence 

*  when  the  famous  Ximenez  de  Cifncros  came 
to  Granada  to  co*operate  with  the  firft  archbifhop 
©f  that  city,  Fernando  dc  Talavera,  in  the  con- 
vcrfion  of  the  infidels,  it  is  faid,  they  colleâed  a 
million  and  twenty-five  tbonfand  copies  of  the  Al- 
coran, which  were  burnt  in  the  public  fquare  ;  fe* 
veral  works  of  tafte  and  erudition,  worthy  of  de- 
fcending  lo  pofterity^  were  confounded  with  tlie  law 

of 
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*^  dence  as  none  fliall  ever  contradi6k. 
^^How  many  former  nations,  how  many 
*^  of  thofe  which  now  exift,  have  been 
**  faved  by  thy  zeal!  Thou  concealed 
>*  fublime  ideas,  and  thy  virtues  are  fo 
"  neceflary  that  thy  end  ought  never  to 
"  come  ;  they  have  all  chofen  an  afylum 
."  in  thy  bread  ;  but  efpecially  clemency 
*'  and  oblivion  of  injuries.'* 

The  following  infcription  is  upon  the 
window  in  the  middle  of  the  hall. 

**  Oh,  God  !  haften  to  my  afliftance: 
**  May  he  who  ^ones  the  Jemon^  be  with 

Ma- 

« 

of  the  prophet,  and  partook  its  fate  :  the  prefs, 
upon  which  this  infcription  is  written,  probably  con- 
tained the  Alcoran. 

t  This  expreffion  originates  from  a  tale  told  by 
Mahomet  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca.  He  per* 
fuadcd  them  that  a  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city,  called  Hod  Hud  Ar  Aram^  was  the 
Mount  Moriah  to  which  Abraham  led  his  fon  to 
lacrifice  him,  and  that  the  demon,  jealous  of  the 
progrels  of  true  religion,  came  every  night  to  haunt 
tjie  mountain,  and  do  fome  evil  to  the  real  believers; 

but 
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**  Mahomet  and  his  generation,  let  him 
*^  keep  us  from  the  wrath  and  fnares  of 
*^  the  evil  fpirit,  that  we  may  make  war 
*•  with  hell;  may  he  deliver  me  from 
**  the  adverfities  which  are  followed  by 
**  misfortune*,  and  may  he  avert  the 
**  evil  which  the  envious  is  about  to  do 
**  me  in  the  moment  of  his  envy* 
"  There  exifts  no  other  divinity  than 
^*  that  of  God.  Praife  be  to  the  father 
**  of  all  ages  and  of  the  world  ;  eternal 
*^  praife." 

but  that  tlie  angel  Gabriel  had  taught  Abraham  cer- 
tain words,  by  repeating  which,  walking  fcven  times 
round  the  mountain,  and  throwing  ftones  at  the  devil, 
the  evil  fpirit  would  run  not  only  from  that  place,  but 
from  every  other  where  the  fame  religious  aft  Ihould 
be  performed.    Hence  arofe  the  cuftom  of  the  pil- 
grims to  Mecca  ;  who  never  fail  to  roll  a  ftona  every 
night  round  the  mountain,  and  to  ftone  the  devil  : 
many  indulgences  are  attached  to  this  noâurnal  ce^ 
rcmony,  and  the  power  of  ftoning  the  demon  is  in 
an  efpecial  manner  attributed  to  God. 

*  The  explanation  of  this  idea  is  found  in  the 
fécond  vplume  of  the  letters  of  M.  Guis,  upon 
Greece,  in  which  he  comments  upon  the  Greek  pro- 
verb which  is  fo  philofophical  :  0  misfortune,  if 
thou  comefi^ alone f  thou  art  welcome! 

Over 
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Over  the  window  to   the    right ,  is 
written  : 

.  '  **  I  am  like  unto  the  fweet  exhalation 
*'  of  plants,  which  fatisfies,  captivates, 
*^  and  enchants  thy  fenfes.  Behold  the 
*'  vafe  I  fupport,  and,  in  its  purity, 
^*  thou  wilt  fee  the  truth  of  my  words. 
**  If  thou  fhouldft  defire  to  give  me  one 
^*  like  it,  thou  canft  find  it  no  where 
"  but  in  the  Moon  when  at  the  fpll  ; 
"  and  Nazar,  who  is  my  mailer,  is  the 
^*  ftar  which  communicates  to  me  its 
"  light  :  as  long  as  he  watches  over  me, 
**  I  Ihall  never  be  eclipfed.** 

This  infcription  is  undoubtedly  an 
eulogium  on  the  court  and  bafon  upon 
which  the  window  opens. 

The  following  is  over  the  window  tp 
the  left  in  the  hall  : 

**  Well  may  a  fublime  name  be  given 
*^  to  me,  for  I  am  fortunate  and  magni« 
*^  ficent.  This  tianfparent  and  liquid  re« 

•*  fervoir 
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*<  ferv<Mr  which  prefents  itfelf  to  thy 
*'  view,  will,  if  thou  pleafeft,  quench 
♦*  thy  thirft  ;  but  were  the  water  to  (lop 
<*  in  its  courfe,  and  never  more  to  fill 
*'  up  thefe  fortunate  banks,  it  would 
*^  not  lefs  teftify  the  praifes  of  Nazar, 
*•  the  roan,  liberal  beyond  meafure, 
•*  whom  no  one  leaves  with  the  want 
♦*  which  brought  him  into  hi»  prefence/' 

The  little  cornice  above  the  window 
is  not  without  its  infcription;  it  hit 
the  following  words  : 

<*  Praifes  to  God,  to  the  Prophet,  to 
♦*  Nazar  who  gave  empires  ;  and  to  our 
*•♦  king  Abi-Abd- Allah,  peace,  elevation 
«•  and  happinefs  f  .'* 

t  This  infcription  pTovç$  thzt  Nazar»  who  \%  oien* 
tioned  in  the  preceding  infcriptions,  is  the  fame  with 
Miramolin  Jacob  Almanzor,  whom  feveral  bifto* 
rians  c^U  Nazar^  a  name  of  greatnefs  and  dignity, 

like  Auguftus  among  the  Romans,  and  Pharaoh  with 

the  Egyptians, 

Tbo 
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The  frame  of  the  principal  door  con-^ 
tains  the  following  words  : 

.  "By  the  fun  and  its  fplendour,  by 
"  the  moon  which  partakes  of  it,  by 
"  the  day  when  he  prefents  himfelf  with 
"  all  his  pomp,  by  the  night  by  which 
**  we  are  deprived  of  him,  by  heaven 
"  and  him  by  whom  it  was  created,  by 
"  the  earth  and  him  from  whom  it  re- 
**  ceived  its  extent,  by  the  foul  and  him 
**  by  whom  it  was  predeftined,  there  is 
"  no  other  God  than  God*." 

m 
i 

On  each  fide  of  the  entrance  there  is 
a  fliort  infcription  :  that  on  the  right  is 
as  follows  : 

**  My  peace  is  with  God,  to  him  have 
^*  I  attached  myfelf  ;  I  have  put  my  truft 
**  under  his  proteétion." 

*  Thefe  Arabic  verfes  arc  taken  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ninety. firft  f^ra  of  the  Alcoran,  the  title 
of  which  is  the  fun.  This  fura  is  one  of  the  moft 
elegant  and  poetical  of  the  whole  book.  The  infcrip- 
tioQ  quoted  contains  fcven  verfes. 

And 
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And  to  the  left  : 

^^  There  is  no  real  grandeur  but  in 
*'  God»  the  great  being  and  the  lover 
"  of  juftiçe." 


^*> 


•    The  little  niches  alfo,  in  which  the 
landais  were  placed,  have  their  maxims. 


'I  •  • 


f*  Gkxl  is  jOur  ftrength  in  tribulation  : 
^^  thie  !noi3t.r^menLt  contained  in  our  food 


'    / 


Ajad  round  the  niches  are  thefe  words  : 

t 

*  *  Vigour  and  length  of  days  to  our 
^*  lord  AbiUgaghegh,  king  of  the  Moors; 
**  may  God  guide  his  fteps  and  give  luftre 

^*  to  his  empire.'* 

-  <        - 

And  over  thein,  *^  Praife  be  to  God*' 

is  three  times  repeated  *♦ 

'Abi. 

^  Thq  reigns  of  Abulgaghegh  and  of  Abi*Abd-^ 
Allah  are  diftinf^  and  feparate,  fo  that  it  may  be 
conjeâùrtd  from  the  eulogiums  of  tliefe  kings  tranf* 
mitted  to  us  hj  the  infcriptions»  that  the  edifice  was 
begun  by  one  aad  finiihed  by  the  other  ;  or  that 


n 
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In  examining  this  abocfe  oi  uiâigiûfî- 
cence,  the  obfervcr  is  every  moment  af- 
toniflied  at  the  liew  and  interçïliqg  mix- 
ture of  architefture  and  poetry.  The  pa- 
lace of  the  Alhambra  may  be  called  a 
colleétion  of  fugitive,  pieces  ;  and  what* 
ever  duration  theli  may  have,  time,  with 
which  every  thing  paffes  away,  has  too 
mtich  contributed  to  coafirm  to  them 
l^iait  title,    if  the   fimplicity  <Si  «aity 
ages,  ideas  frequentfy  ft&littie,  ^l^dtigh 
exprefTed  with  emphafis,  and  manners 
not  our  owji,  and  marked  with  the  Aamp 
of  feveral  centuries,  can  excite  the  cqri- 
ofity  of  thofe  by  whom  my  book  may  be 
read,  ^thcy  will  not  blame  me  for  having 
^ahfmitted  to  them  the  tainuteft  details 
of  this  kind  ;  they  will  regrïft  ^ith  me 
my  inability  to  pre&rve  the  full  blown 
flowers  of  the  fm^giaation  of  a  valiant 

Abi-Abd-AUah,  who  reigned  after  the  former,  had 
à  great  afibaioQ  fbr  Abuigp^hegh,  whofe  ic\gnhad 
been  iglorions,  and  uriûied  to  partadce  x>f  the  e«lo- 
^«1118  given  him,  as  all  hi«  picddoeflbra  had  partaken 
^  làofe  beftowed  cm  Naatr. 

and 
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and  voluptuous  people,  with  all  their 
freihnefs  and  natural  elegance. 

Over  the  window  to  the  left,  on  the 
outfide  of  the  hall,  we  refad  : 


^*  Pifeifehe  to  God  :  becaufe  my  beauty 
**  Vivîfiçfr  this  palace,  and  I  attain  from 
**  the  circle  with  which  I  am  crowned, 
^*  the  elevation  of  the  higheft  plants. 
**  My  bofom  contains  fprings  of  pure 
*«  water:  I  entibellilh  thefe  fcenes,  plèaf- 
*^  ing  of  themfelves.  They  who  inhabit 
**  me  are  powerful^  and  God  protefts 
**  me.  I.have  preferved  the  remembrance 
**  of  thé  great  aélions  of  men  who  be- 
^*  lievfe  in  God,  and  whom  he  calls  to 
*•  himfèîf,  The  liberal  hand  of  Abulg- 
"  haghegh  has  ornamented  my  putlines  ; 
"  it  is  a  "moon  in  its  full,  the  clearnefs 
«*  of  which  diflipates  the  darknefs 
"  of  heaven,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
**  afts  upon  the  whole  extent  of  the 
«  earth." 

P  2  The 
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The  charadters  in  the  infide  of  the 
fame  window  fignify  : 

"  Praife  to  God  only,  who  by  his  five 
"  powerful  fingers  puts  away  every 
**  thing  that  might  do  harm  to  Jofeph  ; 
"  and  fay  with  me,  that  God  protefts 
*«  us  from  the  effe6ts  of  his  singer.  Praiie 
**  be  to  God.  Let  us  return  thank?  to 
"  God." 

Over  the  other  window  is  written  i 

*f  Praife  be  to  God  :  my  ajrchiteft  has 
"  elevated  me  to  the  height  of  glory. 
•*  I  furpafs  in  beauty  the  bed  of  the 
*^  bridegroom,  and  am  fuffiçient  to  give 
^'  a  juft  idea  of  fymmetry.  and  conjugal 
"  love.  He  who  comes  to  me  with  the 
**  complaint  of  an  injury  find?  in  me 
"  an  immediate  avenger.  I  yield  my- 
•'  felf  to  fuch  as  defire  my  table,  I  re- 
"  femble  the  bow  in  the  heavens,  and, 
*Mike  it,  am  decorated  with  th«  colours 
**  of  beauty.  My  light  is  Abulghaghegh, 
^  whOp  in  the  paths  of  the  world,  con- 

*^  tinually 
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"  tiiïually  watches  over  the  temple  of 
*'  Goff,  encourages  pilgrims  and  loads 
**  them  with  gifts*/*  v 

The  infide  of  the  window  is  filled  up 
with .  the  following  words  : 

.**  Praife  be  to  God  :  praife  him  by 
**  whom  Jofcph  was  delivered  from  pe- 
**  ril  with  the  five  precepts,  and  God 
•*  thvs  delivered  me  from  his  wrath, 
"  praife  be  to  God  f." 

*  The  cxprefEon,  Ifurpafs  in  beauty  the  led  of  the 
hridegroomy  alludes  to  the  cuftom  of  the  great  among 
the  Moors,  of  beinç  married  in  prefcnce  of  the  king. 
In  all  the  royal  inaniions  there  was  a  hall  defined 
to  this  ceremony.  The  poet,  to  celebrate  the  beauty 
of  tlie  hall  of  Comares,  compares  it  to  the  bed  of  a 
bridegroom,  ornamented  with  flowers  and  garlands. 

■ 

t  The  Jofcph  here  mentioned  is  the  patriarch  to 
whom  Mahomet  gives  a  diftinguiihed  part  in  his 
Alcoran.  We  arc  told  in  this  book,  that  Jo- 
feph  being  upon  the  point  of  committing  a  fin, 
Ciod  revealed  to  him  five  words,  by  means  of  which 
he  acquired  ftrength  fufficient  to  refill  the  temp- 
tation. 

P  3  ^A  mo- 
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A  modern  little  flaircafe  leads  from 
the  hall  of  Comares  ;  the  old  one^  whick 
correfponded  to  the  beauty  of  the  edi- 
fice, having  been  deftroyed.  At  the  top 
of  the  flaircafe  is  a  gallery^  a  part  of 
which  is  inclofed  with  an  irotn  railing  i 
this  kind  of  cage  is  called  the  prifon  of 
the  queen.     It  was  here  the  wife  of  the 
1  aft  king  of  Granada  was  imprifoned. 
The  Gomels  and  Legris,  two  families  of 
diftin6lion,  bore  falfe  witnefs  againft  her 
virtue,  and  occafioned  the  deftruftioriT 
of  the  greateft  part  of  the  Abencerrages, 
another  powerful  and  numerous  family 
of  Granada  of  whom  they  were  jealoust 
As  the  whole  of  this  hiftory  is  intereft-* 
ing,  I  fhall  prefent  it  to  my  reader  :  it  is 
indeed  neceflary  to  the  undcrftanding  of 
feveral  faéls  relative  to  the  Alhambra. 

In  .the  y/ar  1491,  Abdali^  fumamed 
the  Little,  ft  ill  reigned  in  Granada  ;  but 
this  city  was  upon  the  brink  of  ruin, 
for  the  principal  families  were  divided 
againft  each  other.  The  Moors  had 
carried  their  arms  againft  Jaen,  and  had 

been 
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been  hnvtfy  repuUed^  Abdali  wts  c6a-^ 
fo^tioatg  hixn&li  in  one  of  his  pleafure 
houfes  iM  the  ill  fticceis  af  his  einker*. 
piize,  whfia  theZegrit,  who  long  lud 
been  the  fecret  eaemks  of  the  Abencer- 
Images,  tock  the  opportunity  of  this  do^ 
fcsA,  txx  reprefent  thera.  to.  the  king  m  re-* 
beUicros  fiabjeâs:,  vrho  employed  their 
isnmenfe  riches  to  gain  the.  favour  of  the 
people    and    detbione  their  fovereign. 
Xhey  accufed  Albin  Hannet,  the  moft  rich 
and  powerful  among  them,  of  having 
an  adulterous  commerce  with  the  queen» 
and  produced   witneffes    who    ailerted 
they  bad  on  a  certain  feftival  Deen».  at 
Oeneralify  under  a  bower  of  rofe  trees» 
Albin  Hamet  in  the  arms  of  that  princefs. 
The  fury  oi  Abdali  may  cafily  be  ima* 
gined;  he  fworc  the'deftruâion  of  the 
Abenccrrages*       But   the    Ziegris,    too 
prudent  to  let  his  anger  break  forth, 
advifed  him  to  diffumulate,  and  not  to 
fuffer  it  to  be  known  to  that  numerous 
and  powerful  family  that  he  was  in- 
formed of  their  perfidy.  It  will  be  better, 
faid  they,  to  entice  them  into  the  ûiare» 

P  4  and, . 
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and»  before  they  can  unite  and  put  them^ 
felves  into  a  ftate  of  defence,  revenge 
upon  their  heads  the  infult  ofifered  to 
the  crown.  This  advice  was  followed  : 
Abdali  went  to  the  Alhambra,  having 
ordered  thirty  of  his  guards  to  arm 
themfelves,  and  the  executioner  to  at- 
tend. The  Abencerrages  were  fcnt  for 
one  by  one,  and  beheaded  as  foon  as 
they  entered  the  hall  of  the  lions,  where 
there  is  ftill  a  large  vafe  of  Alabafter» 
which  was  quickly  filled  with  blood  and 
the  heads  of  expiring  bodies.  Thirty- 
five  heads  had  already  been  ftruck  off, 
and  all  the  Abencerrages  would  have 
died  in  the  fame  manner,  had  not  a  page, 
who  had  followed  his  mafter,  and  re- 
mained unperceivcd  in  the  hurry  of  the 
execution,  taken  an  opportunity  of  with- 
drawing and  giving  information  to  the 
reft  of  the  unhappy  family  of  what  had 
pafled.  Thefe  immediately  afiembled 
their  friends  in  arms,  crying  out  through 
the  city  of  Granada,  Treafon  !  Treafon  1 
Let  the  king  die  !  He  unjuftly  puts  to 
death  thç  Abencerrages  !    The  people, 

with 
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with  whom  they  were  favauritcaf  did 
not  hefitàte  in  affiftitîg  them  :  fourteen 
thouiand  men  were  foon  found  in  arms» 
and  immediately  proceeded  towards  the 
Alhambra,   (houting  all  the  way,   X^et 
the  king  die  !    Abdali,  furprifed  his  fe- 
cret  ihould  have  been  fo  foon  difcovered, 
and   feverely  repenting  of  having  fol» 
lowed  the  pernicious  councils  he   had 
received,  ordered  the  caille  gates  to  be 
Ihut  ;   but  they  were  prefently  fet  oa 
fire»  Muley  Hacen,  who  had  been  forced 
to  abdicate  the  throne  in  favour  of  his 
fon,  hearing  the  tumult  of  the  people^ 
had  one  gate   opened,    and;  prcfented 
himfelf  to  appeafe  the  rage  of  the  ci- 
tizens ;.  but  he  no  fooner  appeared  than 
he  was  lifted  up  by  the  multitude  neare^^ 
the  gate,  who  cried  out  :   Behold  our 
king,  we  will  have  no  other,  long  live 
Muley  Hacen  ;  and   leaving    him    fur- 
rounded  by  a  ftrong  guard,  the  Aben* 
cerrages,  and  other  npbles,  entered *bc 
caftle,   accompanied  by  upwards  of  on 
hundred  foldiers.    But  they  found  the 
queen  only,  with  hpr  women,   and  in 

■    the 
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Ûït  itfmoft  confternatkaa  at  thcr  iuddiesi 
revolution  of  whkh  fhe  knew*  not  tibe 
canft^  They  aiked  for  the  king^  and 
being  informed  he  wa^  in  the  hall  of 
the  lions,  entered  it  forioufijr,  and  focmd 
/     him  defended   by  the  Zegris  and  the 
Gomels,  and,  in  lefs  than  two  honra 
killed  upwards  of  two  hundred  of  them» 
Abdali  had  the  good  foitune  to  efcape. 
The  bodies  of  the  beheaded  Abencerraget 
were  laid  upon  black  cloth  >  and  car^ 
ried  to  the  city.    Muza,  brother  to  Ab» 
dali,  and  who,    by  his  great    aétions, 
had  gained  the  favour  of  the  people, 
feeing  the  Abencerrages  wfere  revenged, 
found  means  to  appeafe  them  ;  and  hav-* 
Sng  learned  that  the  king  had  taken 
f efuge  in  a  mofque  near  the  mountain 
now  called    Saint    Helena,   went    and 
brought  him  back  to  the  caftle  of  the 
Alhambra.     For  feveral   days  nothing 
but  fighs  and  groans  wereheard  through» 
out  the  city,     Abdali  fhut  himfelf  up 
in  the  caflle,  and  refufed  to  fee  the 
queen.    Tbofe  who  had  accufed  her  of 
adulteiy,  however,    perfifted    in    their 

falfe 
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fgiifc  accQ&tlon  ^and  faki, they  would  main- 
taioy  with  arms  in  tbek  haads,  agakift 
all  who  fhoul4  contradict  them,  that  the 
queen  was  guilty.    The'  Unhappy  prin* 
cefs  was  imprifoned»  and  the  day  arriv-^ 
log  on  which  aie  was  to  perifh  by  the 
hands  of  the  ex:ecutk>ner,  when  none 
among  the  Moors  offering  to  defend  her, 
(he  was  advifed  to  commit  her  canfe  to 
fome  Chriftian  knights^  who  prefented 
themfelves  at  the  time  appointed,  and 
conquered  her  falfe  accufers,  fo  that  (he 
;Was  immedktely  fet  at  liberty.      The 
taking  of  Granada  foon  followed  this 
combat  ;  *  Muza   and  the  Abencerrages 
having,  it  is  faid,  facilitated  the  con^ 
ijueft  of  it  by  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella. 

/ 
To  the  account  I  have  given  of  the 
death  of  the  Abencerrages,  I  (hall  add 
the  following  tranflation  of  an  Arabic 
manufcript  of  the  year  1492,  by  which 
they  are  juftified  from  the  accufation 
brought  againft  them.  The  manufcript 
is  curious  for  its  fimplicity  of  compofi- 
tion. 

"In 
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"  In  the  narrte  of  God  who  is  merciful: 
^*  and  infpircs  mercy.  Praife  to  the  moft 
**  high  :  there  is  no  other  God  than 
**  God  ;  he  will  exalt  the  good,  he  pro- 
^*  teaks  them  ;  he  will  purine  the  im* 
^*  pious  :  he  abhors  falfehood  and  the 
*•  evil  man  does  to  his  fellow  creature. 
*•  Good  proceeds  from  God,  evil  origi* 
•*  nates  from  the  tempter  :  he  infuies 
*•  his  fuggeftions  into  the  heart  of  man, 
**  who  fufFers  himfelf  to  be  feduced  by 
**  them,  and  then  does  the  work  of  the 
"  demon,  who  operates  in  him,  and  has 
*'  his  will  in  the  will  of  man;  fuch  a 
**  man  is  man  in  his  external  figure  only. 
**  God  gave  wifdom  to  his  creature,  and 
**  endowed  him  with  a  fpirit  of  upright- 
**  nefs  ;  'and  if  man  be  not  blinded  by 
**  pride  and  envy  he  will  know  the 
*•  truth.  The  demon  put  envy  into  the 
**  heart  of  Zulem  Zegri,  becaufe  he  faw 
**  the  virtue  of  Mahomed  Aben  Zurrah 
*'  exalted  in  the  eyes  of  his  mafter.  He 
'*  faw  with  an  eye  of  hatred  the  defcen- 
**  dants  of  Àben  Zurrah,  who  were  be- 
'*  nefiçent,  rich  and  powerful,  and  whofe 

**  virtue 
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."  virtue  {hone  forth  like  the  ftars  in  a 
'*  Jfine  night  in  fummer.    Aben  Zurrah 
««  was  conftantly  in  the  prefence  of  our 
**  lord  the  king  ;  the  queen  called  him 
**  hex  council,  and  had  the  greateft  con- 
**  fidence  in  his  Words,  becaufe  his  lips 
"never  departed  :  from  truth.     Zulem 
"  Zegri  and  Hacem  Gomel  came  to  the 
**  king,  and  faid  to  him  ;  O  king,  knoweil 
*'  thou  not  that  the  queen, dilhonoprs 
*^thy  bed  with  Mahomejd  Aben  Zurrah, 
^*  and    that   he   confpires   ^gainft   thy 
*^  throne  ?  Put  away  therefore  the  queen 
**  if  thou  wouldftr  nbt^be  deprived  both 
*'  of  thy  crown  and  thy  Jife..    The  king 
"  fpoke  not  of  this  to  the  queen,  but 
•*  called  Mahomed  Aben.  Zurrah ^  with 
**  thofe  of  his  kindred,  and  in  cue.  jday 
V  beheaded  eighty- fix  of  them  ;  ancl  ;iot 
"  one  would  have  been  left  aUve  had 
^*  /lot  God  prx)te6led  the  innocent.  The 
"  queen  entrufted  her  defence  to  the 
^^  hands  of  Chriftians^  and  theraofi;  nobU 
**  and  validât  Chri(tiao  knights  came  and 
**  fought  before  the  kio§  and  the  queen, 
♦*  and  before  us  and  the  people.  They 

♦*  fought 
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**  fonght  valiantly  againft  the  accuferg 
^  of  the  queen,  they  fought  for  truth, 
"  ^nd  God   infpirecf  their  fouls   with 
**  courage,   and  gave  ftf^ength  to  their 
**  arms.    Each    overcame   the   accufer 
**  with  whom   he   combated,   and  the 
*^*  vanquiflied,  ready  to  render  up  their 
^*  iniquitous  breath,  defired  to  be  oarried 
**  near  to  the  king  and  the  queen,  to 
**  whom  they  difcovered  the  truth,  de- 
**  daring,  that  by  reafon  of  envy  which 
•*  empoifoned  their  nrinds,  they  had  in- 
♦*  vented  and  fupported  fklfhood  :  they 
**  teftified  truth  of  the  family  of  Aben 
*^  Zurrah  anci  expired     Thé  Chrlflians 
^^  were  in  danger  of  being  taken,  but 
**  God  delivered  them  ;  and  the  king, 
«^  ftiedding    tears    of   repentance,    ap* 
;•*  proached  the   queen,   and   befought 
**  her  to  reftore  him  to  her  affeélion  ; 
^*  but  this  fhe   refufed   and  feparated 
^*  from  him.    We  were  defirous  that 
**thefe  events  fhould  not  be  forgotten, 
**  for  which  reafon  we  have  related  thefe 
•*  particulars,   we  who  have  here  fob- 
**  fcribed  our- names-— --~w<f^i//rfM2/&ci5. 
^*  Selim  tiazem  Gozul.    Mabbamuth.^    Aben 
**  Amar'^ 
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The  iron  Failing  of  the  qvctn^s  prifoQ 
acid  the  ^xuridor  appears  modern  com* 
pared  tx>  the  reft  of  the  palace»  and 
blamed  to  me  to  have  been  of  the  time 
of  Chdrles  V.  The  ^alleiy  leads  to  four 
apartments»  built  under  the  fame  ^m» 
peror^oji  a  baie  of  MocH-ifh  conihvLâioa^ 
Tke  following'  initial  letters  are  often 
f^^ated  there  : 

I.CLK.V.H.R.A.RF.I.  which fîgaîfy. 
Imper ator  Cafar  Karolus  V.    Hifpaniarum 

A  fnpeirb  cabinet,  .called  the  Qneen*^ 

ToUçt^  joins  thefe  empty  apattnjejatc^  it 

i$ .  a  room  fix  ^et   fquare,   haying  a 

profpd6t  on  ev^ry  fide,  and  furrounded 

1^  a  terrace  three  f^t  wide  :  the  âoor 

of  the  cabinet  and  that  of  the  galkiy, 

jsff  whi^  M  is  fursDunded»  are  flagged 

^ith  «d  marble,  and  the  terrace  is  i^p» 

ported  by  white  marble  pillars»    In  one 

tif  the  comers  ^  the  cabinet  there  is  a 

targe  piece  of  marble  perforated  in  fe* 

veral  places,  which  is  faid  to  have  ferved 

as 
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as  â  perfuming  paiï;  •through  the  fmall 
apertures  in  it  ifliied  the  fweet  exhalations 
witli  which  the  fultana  was  pef fumed  *• 
However,  thofe  who*  are  ^^ilkd  ill  die 
Arabic,  from  the  infcriptions  which  de- 
corate this  charming  f ecefs,  fay,  it  was  in- 
tended  for  prayer,  or,  in  a  word,  for  the 
oratory  of  the  palace.  Another  proof  of 
which  is,  that  the  principal  profpeél  from 
the  cabinet  is  toward  the  eaft.  The  in- 
fcription  upon  thé  -cornice  is  a-s  follows  : 

*^  In  the  hame  of  God  who  is  mferciful  • 
•*  God  be  with  our  prophet  Mahomet. 
*•  Salvation  and  health  to  his  fiûends. 
**  God  is  the  light  of  heaven  And  earth, 
*^  and  his  light  is  like  himfelf  ;  it  is  a  lu- 
*•  minary  of  feveral  branches  and  jnany 
**  lights,  but  which  produce  but  one 
**  only  brightnefs  :  it  is  the  lamjp  of 
♦*  lamps,    a  brilliant    conitellation    fed 

* 

**  with  eternal  oil.  This  cohftellation  is 

•  i 

*  It  is  certain  th^t  this  cabinet  fei:ved  for  the 
toilet  of  the  emprefs,  wife  to  Charlc?  V.  an4fincc 
that  time  was  made  ufc  of  for  the  f^me  ptirpofe  by 
the  queen  Ifabella. 

**  neither 
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"neither  to  the  eaft  nor  to  the  weft; 
•*  once  lighted  up  it  gives  ligh^  for  ever, 
**  without  being  renewed,  and  God  with 
**  this  light  condu6ts  him  whom  he 
*^  loves  ;  and  he  gives  proverbs  to  na- 
"  tioas,   God  is  wife  in  all  his  works  *•** 

The  court  moft  to  be  admired  of  the 
Alhambra,  is  that  called  the  Court  of  the 
Lions  ;  it  is  ornamented  with  fixty  elegant 
columns  of  an  architecture  which  bears 
not  the  leaft  refemblance  to  any  of  the 
known  orders,  and  might  be  called  the 
Arabian  order +.     The  court  is  paved 

*  The  expreffion,  he  is  a  luminary  of  feveral 
hranchesy  &c.  has  induced  fome  tranilators  to  think 
the  paflkgc  alluded  td  the  Trinity  :  yet  Mahomet  has 
faid,  in  his  Alcoran,  O  ye  foltowers  of  the  fcriptures^ 
fay  not  three.  The  fimile  of  light  feems  to  me  more 
applicable  to  the  attributes  of  the  Divinity. 

t  Architefture,  like  all  other  arts,  owes  its  ori- 
gin to  Nature.  The  Goths,  a  northern  people,  in- 
habited caves.  The  Arabs  and  Saracens,  fpread  over 
the  country,  liyed  under  tents  :  hence  that  difference 
in  the  architeâure  of  thefe  nations.  The  Goths  had 
flat  ceilings  ;  thofe  of  the  Arabs  were  terminated  in  a 
point,  as  is  feen  in  moft  of  the  apartments  of  the 
Alhambra. 

Vol.  in.  Q^  with 
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with  white  marble,  and  at  the  extremi- 
ties ace  two  fine  Mofaic  cupolas,  painted 
in  gold  colour  and  azure,  and  fupported 
by  feverai  groups,  of  columns.  Portraits 
of  feverai  of  the  Mooriih  kings  are  pre- 
fervcd,  under  a  kind  of  vaulted  ceiling, 
at  one  end  of  the  court.  The  Cicerone 
of  the  Alhambra  fays,  they  are  the  hif* 
tory  of  the  king  ChicOf  or  the  Little, 
when  he  imprifoned  the  queen  accufed 
of  adultery.  Near  this  place  is  a  crofs 
painted  upon  the  wall  to  indicate  the 
place  where  the  firft  mafs  was  fung  in 
the  caftle  of  the  Alhambra^  after  it  was 
taken  by  Ferdinand. 

This  magnificent  court  is  furrounded 
by  bafôns  of  white  marble,  which  form 
a  kind  of  cafcade,  ornamented  with 
jets  iTeûU;  but  its  principal  monument, 
and  that  from  which  it  took  its  name,  is 
an  alabafter  cup,  fix  feet  in  diameter,  fup- 
ported by  twelve  lionS^  which  is  faid  to 
have  been  made  in  imitation  of  the  brazen 
fea  of  Solomon's  temple.  The  cup  ïs 
of  one  fingle  piece,   ornamented  with 

Ara-» 
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«  • 

Arabian  figures,  arid  bears  ah  infcription 
corapofed  of  twentjr-four  verfes  in  that 
làng^uàge. 

».         ',  ...    ,     .     . 

**  O  thou  Who  examineft  thefe  lionéj 

•*  fixed  in  their   places,   confider  they 

**  want  nothing  but  life  to  be  pferfeét; 

"  and  thou   who  inheriteft  this  king- 

*^  doni  and  this  palace;  receive  them  from 

*'  the  haiids  oï  the  nobles  without  em- 

**  ploying  violence.    Mny  God  faVe  thee 

*'  by  the  hew  work  with  which  thou 

^*  haft  embelliflied  me;  and  may  thine 

**  eûçmy  nfever    be    revenged  of  thee: 

'•*  may  the  moft  defirable  praife  fall  front 

**  the  lips  of  him  by  whom  thou   art 

^Vblefledi  O  Mahomad,   our  king,   for 

**  thy  mind  is  ornamefited  with  the  rrioft 

^^  amiable  virtues  !  God  forbid,  that  this 

**  charming  orchard,  the  image  of  thy 

*'  amiable  qualities,  (hould  be  furpaffed 

**  or  equalled  by  any  other  in  the  world. 

*•  But  it  is  I  who  embellifli  it;  it  is  the 

**  clear  Water  which  fhines  in  my  bofom, 

4 

**  and  bubbles  like  melted  filver.    The 
**  whittnefs  of  the  ftone,  and  that  of 

Qj  the 
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"  the  water  it  contains,  arc  unequalled. 
'"  Examine  well  this  cup,  if  thou  wilt 
"  diftinguifli  the  water  which  runs  from 
"  it;  for  it  will  firfl:  feem  to  thee,  either 
**  that  both  run  together,  or  that  they 
"  remain  immoveable.  Like  one  of 
•'  Love's  CM)tives  whofe  face  is  bathed 
^*  with  the  tears  which  the  envious  have 
**  caufed  him  to  fhed,  fo  the  water  feems 
*' jealous  of  the  ftone  by  which  it  is 
**  contained,  and  the  cup,  in  its  turn, 
"  appears  to  be  jealous  of  the  limpid 
*^  ftream.  Nothing  but  the  generous 
*'  hand  of  Mahomad  can  be  compared 
"to  that  which  rufhes  from  my  bofom 
"  and  flies  impetuoufly  into  the  air.  A 
"  lion  is  not  fo  ftrong  and  courageous 
"  as  Mahomad  is  liberal." 

The  walls  of  the  court  bear  feveral 
ihort  infcriptions  frequently  repeated, 
which  may  be  called  the  Litanies  of  Ma- 
hometanifm|,    fuch  as    **  There  is  no 

"  other 

X  The  name  of  Litany  feems  applicable  to  certain 
prayers  of  the  Arabians.  One  cries  aloud,  «  There 

is 
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^^  other  conqueror  than  God.  "I  hope 
>^  in  God  r'*  *^  Praife  be  to  God  for  the 
**  good  of  the  feat/'  &c. 

The  hall  called  Las  dos  HermanaSj  or 
the  two  fitters,  and  that  of  the  Ahencer-» 
rages  J  with  a  third  lefs  remarkable,  are 
in  the  fame  court.  Upon  the  edge  of 
the  wall  towards  the  north  of  the  firft, 
you  read  :  "  A  lafting  reign,  the  efteem 
*'  3.nd  aid  of  God  to  my  matter.'' 

At  the  entrance  is  the  following  po- 
etical  infcription  : 

'*  The  garden  which  thou  feett  gives 
"  thee  life.  The  harmony  which  pro- 
^*  ceeds  from  thefe  flirubs  joins  with 
^'  the  perfume  of  the  flowers  to  enchajit 
**  the  foul.  And  thou,  charming  vafe 
^*  which  embellifheft  it,  thou  fhalt  be 

<*  is  no  other  God  than  God"  ;  the  reft  anfwer,, 
<«  Praife  be  to  God";  the  former  adds,  "  He  is  great"; 
and  the  anfwcr  is  always,  **  Praife  be  to  God".  In 
this  manner  they  repeat  all  the  attributes  of  the 
Divinity, 

0^3  .  ;^*  com* 
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f*  compared  to  a  king  decorated  witl\ 


*  golden  chains  and  Gh)wns,-' 


This  infcription  is  the  eulogium  of 

the  gardçn  called  Lindàraxa^  MpoU  which 

the  windows  of  the  hall  open  ;  but  by 

.  being  ncglèéted,  it  has  loft  its  greateft 

beauties. 

m 

I 

In  the  two  circles  to  the  right,  as  yon 
enter  the  fame  hall,  is  the  following  in^ 
fcription,  full  of  elegance,  tafte  and 
poetry. 

**  I  am  the  orchard  of  pleafure,  an 
f*  aflemblage  pf  charms  and  graces. 
^*  There  is  no  work  can  be  compared  tQ 
f  *  me  for  beauty  ;  a  fingle  glance  is  fuf- 
f*  ficient  to  difcover  the  dçlights  I  afford. 
**  The  tranquil  heart  can  find  no  frefli- 
M  nefs  fwceter  than  n\ine  ;  I  contain  a 
*•  precious  ^Icove  of  which  the  purpofe 
\f*  and  the  principles  are  pure.  The  fign 
"  of  Gemini  alone  ti;ti  give  an  idea  of 
**  the  perfedt  fymmetry  of  my  worknaan- 
**  ihip*  The  mppn  in  the  firmament  em-- 

beUiûies 
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^  bellifhas  me  with  lu  (Ire,  and  by  her 
^*  influence  the  moft  lovely  of  the  fex 
<*  are   attra£lçd  unto   me.     Should  the 
<^  ftar  of  the  day  ftop  his  courfe  to  enjoy 
*^  the  fight  of  my  charms,  it  would  not 
<*  be   to  be  wondered  at.    Simple  apart- 
^*  xnent  as  I  ana»  every  thing  that  is  beau* 
^'  tifuL  may  receive  from  me  new  at- 
^*  traâions,  and  he  who  contemplates 
^.*  me  may  do  it  without  fatigue  :  for  I 
**  offer  him  a  feat  of  voluptooufnefs.    I 
^>  am  ornantiçnted  with  white  and  pr&« 
*^  cions  pillars  of  the  moft  elegant  and 
*^  delicate  form;   the  fhadow  they  put 
1*  forth  may  he  compared  to  the  light, 
*.'  and  thçy  are  covered  with  daifies  not 
**  to  be  equalled,     ]^e  who  erected  nic 
i^  cannot  find  his  equal  ;  his  glory  and  * 
*.*  magnificence  have  exalted  him  above 
*   the  reft  of  mankind.    If  the  fun  at 

,.  •,»  4*'.  4. 

**  fetting  fpreads  ovçr  nxç  hjg  rays,  yew 
**  fee  me  çovçred  with  diamonds,  of 
**  which  the  fpiendour  and  form  are 
*^  found  no  where  but  in  me.  But  ftill 
♦,*  more  delicious  is  my  abode  from  the 
V  seal  of  the  faithful  which  refpires  ia 

Q4  ymjr 
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**  my  bofom,  and  in  this  confifl:  all  mj^ 


*'  charms. 


99 


€i 


And  between  the  two  circles  : 

"  The  perfciStion  and  beauty  in  me 
proceed  from  Mahomad,  my  lord  : 
^*  he  furpaffes  in  virtue  beings  who 
**  have  difappeared  and  others  who 
"  cbme.  In  five  liars  there  are  three 
*'  which  may  yield  to  him  the  fuperi- 
*^  ority.  If  the  air  be  condenfed,  it 
*'  miay  obtain  lightnefs  from  my  maflen 
"  The  ftars  of  heaven  die  with  love  of 
*'  him,  and  he  can  communicate  to  them 
**  the  agreeable  odour  of  plants  and  vir- 
"  tues  :  they  would  come  to  him  were 
**  they  not.  afraid  of  fufpending  their 
*'  functions,  which  is  to  enlighten  the 
^'  horizon.  The  ftones,  athis  command, 
**  receive  a  fublime  bafe  :  by  his  influ- 
*^  ence  they  are  embellifhed  with  delicate 
^^workmanihip;  and  by  his  virtue  re- 
**  main  immoveable^  The  marble  is  fof- 
"  tened  at  his  voice;  and  the  light  re- 
**  fleétçd  frqm  his  eyes  diffipates  dark- 

*•  nefs. 
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**  nefs.  Where  can  a  more  lovely  garden  . 
**  be  found  ?  it  furpafles  in  verdure  and 
**  perfume  all  that  exift,  and  fpreads  its 
*^  frefhnefs  to  the  center  of  this  palace.'* 

The  alcove  of  the  fame  hall  is  not 
without  its  infcrjption. 

^*  Thou  furpaffeft  in  beauty  the  beds 
**  of  the  moft  voluptuous  ;  thou  haft  fo 
**  many  attraétions  that  féveral  might 
**  be  borrowed  from  thee  without  dimi- 
**  nifhing  thy  powers  :  and  the  moon, 
**  wjien  Ihe  penetrates  where  thou  art, 
**  knows  £he  has  nothing  that  can  equal 
"  thee.'* 

From  over  the 'window,  the  hall  itfelf 
feem^  to  fpeak  in  its  turn  : 

*'  I  am  not  alone,  I  join  to  an  orchard, 
**  which  to  me  is  a  field  of  light.  It; 
♦'  communicates  this  to  me  fo  inceffantly 
*'  that  fhadç  is  never  permitted  to  ap- 
^*  proach  me.  All  this  admirable  worjc 
*'  proclaims  the  praife  of  Nazar,   who 

"  has 


/ 
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<'  has  continually  gained  friends  to  the 

**  propliÇt  and  to  the  Alcoran." 

The  two  windows  by  the  fide  of  the 
great  door  have  their  little  pieces  of 
poetry.  That  of  the  largeft  runs  thus  : 

^*  The  freflinefs  of  the  airi  embalrne4 
^*  with  perfumes,  penetrates  this  enclo- 
^*  fure,  and,  with  its  delicious  odouXi 
"  infpires  health," 

m 

*f  This  prchard^  by  the  pleafures  it  af-^. 
**  fords,  announces  itfelf  to  be  the  work 
**,of  a  juft,  liberal,  an^d  magnificent 
V  mafter." 

■  t 

\ 

m 

And  upon  the  other  window  ; 

**  Qbferve  the  beauty  of  this  gla^fe, 
^*  and  behold  how  it  colours  and  furpafles 
**  clearnefs  ;  with  what  perfeélion  it 
•*  reprçfents  the  figures  and  their  attrac- 
**  tions.  At  fight  of  it  you  would 
"  fay,  that  light  and  colour  were  the 
"  fame  thing.*' 

The 
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TThe  ball  of  the  Abencerrages  is  tku^ 
palled  from  the  unhappy  incidents  aU 
Ifcady  related  of  that  family. 

The  infcriptions  which  coyer  the  wall^ 
are  fhort  fentences  and  çiilogUims  al* 
ready  tecited- 

The  fhut  door^  wJiich  is  fcen  in  the 
hall,  commtitiicates  with  the  habitation 
of  the  vicar  of  the  Alhanjbra.  He  is 
lodged  in  a  kind  of  fortrefs,  of  which 
iurprifing  things  aye  related. 

The  hall  pf  the  Baths  is  preceded  by 
a  coridor  ;  the  cabinet  has  alfo  an 
infcription  trivial  enough  in  i^felf,  but 
as  it  relates  to  an  amufing  circum*- 
ftance  in  the  hiftory  of  Mahomet,  I  fhall 
here  give  it  a  place  ;  it  is  repeated  upon 
each  of  the  walls  ; 

^*  He  who  puts  his  confidence  in  God 
f^  will  have  a  good  iflue  to  his  under- 
"  takings  ;  there  is  neither  ftrength  nor 
f  breath  in  creatures  which  proceed  not 
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"  from  God,  the  moft  high,  the  great, 
•*  he  who  covers  the  juft  with  ver- 
"  dure  *.'* 

t 

*  To  underftand  the  laft  cxprcffion,  it  is  firft 
ncceflary  to  know,  that  by  the  juji  the  Mahome* 
tans  underftand  Mahomet;  and  afterwards  tp  r^ad 
the  following  paflage,  tranflated  from  the  life  of  the 
prophet  by  Japhi  Abu  Ibrahim  : 

**  Cottàda  has  faid,  'Aburram  has  faid^  Abu  Hor- 
rcira  has  faid  :  we  have  fcen  him  with  our  own  eyeç 
the  favoured  of  God  ;  the  quantity  of  his  food  was 
fuch  as  would  have  been  more  than  fufficient  for 
three  men,  and  his  drink  the  fame.    And  God  gave 
him  fo  quick  and  eafy  a  digeftipn,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  give  courfe  to  the  refufe  of  his  body  every  three 
hours.    And,  he  faid,  we  being  prefent,  I  will  fatisfy 
the  calls  of  Nature  ;  and  he  found  no  fecret  place  be- 
caufe  he  was  in  a  plain  and  open  £eld  ;  but  as  he 
fought   about  he  found  a  tree,  to  which   he    faid, 
**  come  with   mi^*';  the  tree  inftantly  left  its  place 
and  followed  him  :  he  foon  afterwards  foiund  a  fer- 
cond  tree,  and  fàid  again,    "  follow  me"":  the  tree 
obeyed  and  followed  the  other.    At  length,  (landing 
ftill,  the  two  trees  joined  their  trunks;  and  covered 
bim  with  their  verdure,  wbilft  he  fatisfied  the  w^nts 
of  Nature.     Afterwards  he  commanded  the  trees  to 
return  to  their  places  :  they  obeyed  his  voice  and 
went  and  ftood  where  they  were  before.** 

From 
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From  this  hall  of  the  Baths  a  gallery 
leads  to  that  of  the  Nymphs^  fo  called 
from  two  female  figures  of  white  marble, 
fculptured  with  much  art  and  exaélnefs. 
The  fubterraneous  chamber,  in  which 
they  were  placed,  contains  feveral  large 
urns  thal^  formerly  contained  the  trea- 
fures  ctf  the  Moorifli  kings.    The  arch- 
biihop  of  Granada  has  lately  forbidden 
thefe  ftatues  to  be  feen,  leaft  their  fine 
proportions  and  nakednefs  fhould  be  per- 
nicious to  good  morals  :  he  has  taken 
away  the  key  of  the  cafe  in  which  they 
are.     Opinions  are    divided  concerning 
the  fculptor  ;  fome  think  them  remains 
of  Roman  antiquities,  but  they  are  ge- 
nerally fuppofed  to  be  the  produ6tion 
of  an  Arabian  artift  *. 

Before 

*  Two  Engliftimen,  who  were  at  Granada  in 
^775»  wrote  on  the  wall,  near  the  hall  of  the  nymphs, 
fix  verfes,  which,  though  not  very  good,  are  fufE- 
ciently  cxpreffive  of  the  enthunafm  with  which  the 
palace  had  infpired  them.  Woe  to  their  religipn  had 
they  in  that  moment  been  offered  the  Turban. 

Omoft 
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Before  I  take  leave  of  tiie  Alhambra; 
I  muft  beftow  ibme  notice  on  the  mo- 
nnmeniKs  of  which  tradition  aiid  the  zeal 
of  the  curious  have  jpreferved  thie  re- 
inembrïUica  Th^  convent  of  the  Fran- 
ÊÎCcans^  nfear  the  palace  of  Charles  V.  ii 
built  upon  Mckirifli  ruins  ;  it  was  éfeét- 
ed  when  Philip  V.  and  the  queen  Ifa« 
bella  Farnefe,  his  wife,  came  to  Gra- 
nada. The  Monks^  without  any  refpeét 
for  the  noble  marble  which  attefted  the 
anciept  magnificence  of  tla^eir  mafters, 
have  confounded  it  with  the  vile  mate- 
rials by  which  a  Voluptuous  palace  was 
iransformed  into  a  number  of  indoknt 
éellsé 

O  moft  Indulgent  ptopliet  to  mankind^ 

If  fuch  on  earth  thy  pafadife  wc  find. 

What  muft  in  heaven  thy  promifed  raptures  prove,' 

Where  black-eyed  Hotiris  breathe  eternal  love  ? 

Thy  faith,  thy  doÔriile  fufe  were  moft  divine. 

And  thoiigh  much  water,  yet  à  little  wine. 

His  regum,  hen  i  mimis  înfelicîuna,  ddiciis  maeftutn 
vale  4ixèrunt. 

T:  G.  H:  S:  Angli, 

Eal.  jait.  1775,  die  pro  capta urbe  Granata  triumphali. 

Among 


te 
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Among  the  infcrijptîons,  which  were 
buried  or  miitilated,  the  two  following 
ttre  worthy  of  being  preferved  : 

**  God  be  With  my  king  Abulgâgôgh» 

^'^  and  with  thee  jofeph  ray  king,  my 

guardian  and  mafter  ;  partake  of  the 

jftulogiums  which  the  beauty,  grace> 

and  perfeftion  of  my  work  infpiirei 

**  In  former  times  I  fervèd  as  a  place  of 

^*  pleafuire  to  thy  noble  anceftors  ;  and 

^*  fhall  I  be  lefs  delightf  ql  in  thy  eyes  ? 

**  My  fame  and  my  charms  are  increafed^ 

**  and  I  am  embellifhed  with  new  ôma« 

•*  ments.    Thou   haft    put   fear    away 

**  from  me,  thou  haft  made  me  à  ram^ 

**  part  by  which  I  am   proteéled  ;  thy 

**  glory  daily  increafes^  time  more  deeply 

"engraves  thy  illuftrious  deeds;   thoU 

•*  art  called  the  great  the  triumphant  ; 

^^  kings  and  potentates  ftrive  to  pleafe 

**  thee^  and  each  Iheltershimfelf  under 

**  the  wing  bf  thy  pofterity  ;  and  I  more 

**  than  they  all.  I  fmile  at  the  projeéls 

**  thou  formeft  to  embdlilh  me,  becaufe 

**  I  become  a  witnefs  of  thy  magnifi- 

**  cence. 
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**  cence.    It  was  thou,  O  Jofeph,  who 
*' kneweft  how  to  embellifli  me;  the 
*'  treafures    of   thy    imagination    were 
*•  poured  upon  me,  and  thou  haft  ren- 
**  dered  me  the  objeét  of  general  eulo- 
**  gium.    Thy  clemency  and  thy  bounty 
*'  conftitute  my  glory  :  from  my  foun- 
*'  tain  rufhes  pure  and  odorous  water; 
"  it  feems  to  fly  up  into  the  air,  and  its 
**  murmur  is  a  foft  and  tender  melody  ; 
^*  its  fall  is  an  humiliation  for  thee,  the 
**  ihiverings  I  feel  are  figns  of  refpeâ:  ; 
*'  they  mark  to  thee  my  fear,  but  it-  is 
"  not  to  fly  from  thee.     Jofeph  is  my 
*'  fupport,  he  is  my  defender:  in  every 
*^  thing  I  fay  to  my  honour,  reafon  is 
**  my  guide.     I  pleafe  them  by  whom  I 
"  am  feen,  and  the  fight  of  me  is  to 
*'  them  a  recompence.      O  ye  nobles, 
*^  grant  me  your  admiration!    and  ye, 
"  brave  and  valiant  knights,  be  not  lefs 
♦*  zealous  to  give  me  praife  whilft  you 
*'  behold  me.     Let  my  eulogium  be  fub- 
**  lime,  becaufe  every  thing  I  contain  is 
<*  fublime.     O  Jofeph,  my  lord  and  my 
^*  king,  the  living  image  of  the  prophet, 

*'  thou 
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*•  thou  haft  acconjplifliecï  with  me  thy 
*?  promifes,  and  haft  ihcwn  me  ^l  thy 
**affeaion." 

The  fécond  runs  thus; 

^'  I  am  the  place  of  deUght,  and  am 
^*  plèâféd  with  places  which  referable 
*•  me  ;  they  would  excite  my  envy  were 
^\  they  as  perfeft  as  I  ani.  Obferve 
1*  that  refer  voir  which  embellifties  mc» 
^^  and  thou  wilt  there  fee  more  luftrQ 
^^  than  m  the  polifhed  and  enamelled 
^*  fteel.  To  my  beauty  are  (oined  the 
^'  favours  of  Jofeph  ;  his  affe6tion  fprcads 
*^  rourid'me  that  pure  and  cheering  air. 
**  whifch  thou  refpireft.  .  This  bafon  re-*» 
**  fembles  a  handfome  cup,  finifhed  by 

"  the  hands  of  art,  whence  the  mouth 

...  <         .  ^ 

**  of  beauty  draws  the  liquor  by.  which 
**  it  is  refreftied  and  embellifhed  ;  but 
♦'  the  water  rifes  with  a  fpring,  and 
**  fpreads  in  undulated  jheets  ;  the  briU 
*^  liant  drops  prefs  each  other  arid  con» 
**  ceal  a  myfterious  heartt  which  con» 
^^  tains  wonderful  fecrets:    and  thou, 
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*^  Jofeph,  purifier  of  the  fe6l  and  of  the 
**  faith  of  believers;  thou,  the  fublimc 
"  point  around  which  every  kind  of 
**  glory  is  affembled  ;  thou,  who  livcft 
*^  like  the  beft  of  kings;  as  the  fetting 
*'  fun  haftens  towards  the  horizon,  and 
"  afterwards  rifes  again  in  the  heavens 
^*  with  renewing  fire,  fo  thy  name,  which 
*'.was  declining,  has  regained  its  luftre 
**  in  this  garden.  All  nations  have 
*^  come  to  admire  .my  magnificence,^ 
**  which  for  ever  fliall  laft.  O  Jofeph  ! 
**  O  my  mailer  !  thou  art  the  file  of 
**  the  law,  and  the  afylum  of  fuch  as 
"  obferve  it;  thou  art  a  fertile  orchard, 
**  which,  with  its  abundant  juices, 
"  nouriflies  and  gives  life  to. plants 
"  and  flowers  :  thou  art  a  tuft  ot 
*<  aromatic  herbs:  thou  giveft  the  en- 
^*  joyment  of  life  and  happinefs.'* 

The  Arabs  never  loft  an  opportunity' 
of  beftowing  a  eulogiiim  upon  water; 
there  are  bafons  and  cafcades  in  moft  of 
the  halls  of  the  Alhambra,  fo  that,  du- 
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ring  the  fummer,  it  muft  have  been  a 
delightful  abode*  Water  by  its  clearnefs 
and  purity  is  always  taken  in  the  Alcoran 
for  the  fymbol  of  a  fincere  and  docile 
heart.  In  the  Sura»  of  the  cow  it  is  faid^ 
^^  I  gave  you  a  heart»  which  like  water 
might  refleét  my  revelation  and  receive 
the  words  ofmymeffenger;"  anditisfrom 
this  comparifonofthe  heart,  with  water» 
which  we  meet  with  alfo  in  holy  writ, 
and  in  the  writings  of  the  Rabbins,  that 
in  drinking  water  out  of  a  glafs  of  which 
another  perfon  has  juft  drank»  you  are 
faid  to  know  his  fecrets. 

The  church  of  the  Francifcans  was 
formerly  a  mofque  :  as  appears  from  a 
marble  on  the  ancient  walls  of  the 
convent  which  contained  the  following 
Arabic  infcriptipn. 

<*  Say,  there  is  no  other  God  than 

**  God  :  let  thefe  words  be  in  thy  mouth 

**  as  well  as  in  thy  heart,   God,  in  thy 

\^^  favour,    and  at  the  prayer  of-  his 

^.z  M  prophet,, 
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**  prophet,  abridged  the  number*;  dw 
**  minifh  it  not,  pardon  is  in  the  placo 
"  of  prayer.'* 

From  the  Alhambra  yx>n  enter  the 
Gwieralif  by  a  iow  gate,  which  favour- 
ed the  efcape  of  Abdali,.  when  Ferdi^ 
aand  took  Grianada.  Generalif  fignifies, 
as  I  am  told,  in  Arabic,  the  houfe  oi 
love,  of  dance  and  pleafure.  It  was 
built  by  a  prince  of  the  name  of  Omiar^ 
who  was  fo  fand  of  mufic  that  he  re* 
tired  to  this  palace^  entirely  to  give  him* 
felf  up  to  that  amufement.    The  Ge» 

*  In  the  Sura,  Journey  By  nighty  Mahomet  relates  to 
his  followers  his  extatic  vifions  in  heaven,  and  tells 
them  that  God  delivered  tq  him  as  a  precept,  that 
true  believers  iho]aId  pray  an  hundred  times  a  day? 
but  that  he,  by  the  advice  of  Mofes,  made  fever^ 
reprefentations  to  God,  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
diminifh  this  great  number  of  fupplications;  till  ^t 
length  God  was  pleafed  to  reduce  them  to  four, 
of  which  the  appointed  times*  9re  at  fun  rife,  noon, 
fun  fet,  and  midnight.  To  this  the  expi?effion  in 
the  infcription  relates;  and  the  meaning  is,  fince 
the  number  of  prayers  has  been  diminiihed,  let 
Muflulmen  be  exa£l  and  faithful  in  the  performance 
of  tbofc  which  are  prcfçribedr 

neralif 
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ttcralîf  is  the  moft  plealing  fituation  in 
the  environs  of  Granada.    It  is  built  up- 
on a  very  high  mountain  whence  water» 
rulh  ^om  every  fide,  which  efcape  in 
torrents,  and  fall  in  beautiful  cafcades 
in  the  courts,  gardens,  and  halls  of  that 
ancient  palace.    The  gardens  form  an 
amphitheatre,   and  are    full    of   trees^ 
venerable   from  their  antiquity.     I  fat 
down  at  the   feet  of  two  cyprefïes   of 
which   the    height    and  whitenefs  at- 
telled  the  number  of  centuries  they  had 
ftood   there:    they  are  ftill  called  the 
CyprefTes  of  the  Queen,  becaufe  it  was 
near   them   the  perfidious  Gomel  im- 
peached the  virtue  of  that  princefs,  and 
the  honour  of  the  Abencerrages.  I  ad- 
imired  them  with  a  fentiment  not  to  be 
infpired  by  monuments  of  (tone.    The 
writers   of   romances  have  never  ima- 
gined   a  fcene   equal    to  this.      How 
much  did  I  regret  fo  beautiful  a  fitua- 
tion (hould  be  inhabited  by  infenfible 
proprietors!    I  fighed   to    behold   the 
fuperb  and  natural   terraces    of   thefe 
inchanting  gardens  laid  out  in  apart- 

R  3  mentsi 
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merits  ;  and  this  place,  formerly  the  çen-* 
ter  or  Afiatic  luxury,  reduced  to  fimpjç 
reeds  and  the  fteril  retreat  of  a  cloifler 
of  capuchins.  The  pure  air  of  Generalif, 
the  fimple  and  Moorifh  ftru6lure  of  the 
edifice,  and  the  clearnefs  and  abundance 
of  the  waters,  called  to  my  recolleetioQ 
the  time  when  Granada  was  one  of  the 
fineft  cities  in  the  world.  At  prefent  it  is 
melancholy  and  deferted  ;  a  defeat»  dif- 
ferent  manners  and  anothef  gpvernment 
have  annihilated  its  glory. 

In  the  Cprridor,  or  covered  gallery, 
which  in  the  palace  leads  to  the  apart- 
ments,  is  this  long  itifcription: 

**  God  be  my  ^id  againft  the  devil 
?*  the  tempter  :  God  is  great  and  wife, 
*•  powerful  and  a  lover  of  ju(]:ice.  He. 
•f  will  torment  both  men  and  women 
**  who  multiply  God  and  render  him 
*'  deformed  ;  he  will  throw  them  intq 
*'  the  abyfs  and  there  leave  them  for 
*'  ever.  Believe  in  God  and  in  hi3 
f'  meffenger,    he   is  fent  that  you  may 


<i 
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f  *  praife  and  honour  him  day  and  night. 
•*  Sing  his  praifes.  To  them  hy  whom 
you  fhall  be  fait} ted  render  falutation  ^ 
and  in  the  name  of  God  touch  your 
**  beard*,  and  let  it  be  with  alfeétion; 
^*  and  may  the  tranquillity  of  him  whoie 
^^  délire  fhall  be  to  difturb  yours  be  alfo 
*^  difturbed  :  and  he  who  fhall  add  to 
**  the  duties  prefcribed  to  him  by  God 
**  {hall  receive  a  great  reward/* 

In  the  firfl  hall  there  are  two  in- 
fcriptions  over  the  window;  the  follow^ 
iiig  is  on  the  right: 

« 

**  Ifmael  is  the  major,  the  great,  the 
.",  privileged.  God  gave  him  a  reputa- 
**  tion  and  an  eflablifhment  ;  if  .thou 
•*  contribute  to  his  grandeur  thou  fhalt 

*  The  cuftom  of  touching  the  beard  in  faluting 
h  very  ancient  amongft  the  eaftern  nations.  Joab, 
general  of  David,  when  he  killecj  Amafa,  tlie  ge- 
neral of  Abfalom,  approached  him,  and  touched 
bis  beard  with  his  right  hand  faying,  God  /avc 
thee,  my  brother;  while  with  the  left  he  run  him 
through  with  his  fword.  This  -fiift  is  thus  related 
in  the  fécond  book  of  Samuel,  chap.  xx. 

R  4  *'  be 
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**  be  honotuted  like  all  the  kings  d6« 
«*  fcended  from  liim.  tie  gives  life  to 
"  fuch  as  are  thirftf,   he  unites  and 
**  fupports  the  fea  *  .** 

t 

♦*  The  window  at  the  entrance  of  this 
**  delightful  palace  is  deftined  to  the 

**  pleafures  of  the  nobility.  The  charm* 
**  ing  view  from  it  inchaiits  the  eye 
<•  and  elevates  the  ôiind.  Let  us  return 
**  thanks  to  God.  That  fountai»  dif* 
'*  covered  from  the  window  is  pleafed 
"  when  looked  upon  by  its  king  and 
*'  thereby  feems  to  be  embellifliedJ 


•> 


The  Arcades  in  the  Courti  called  the 
Court  of  the  Pond,  are  ornamented 
with  one  of  the  belt  infcriptiojis  in  its 
kind^ 


**  Charmittg  palace^  thou  prefentçft 
thyfelf  with  majefty  ;  thy  fplcndour 
equals  thy  greatnefs^  and  thy  light 


4( 


^  The  thirft  Ifmael  fuiFered  when  a  child  is 
well  known:  thie  Arabs  believe  tbemfelres  de« 
fcended  from  hiol, 

^*  (him$ 
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^«  Ihines  upon  every  thing  by  which 
**  thou  Ert  lurrounded.    Thou  art  Wor* 
^^  thy  of  every  eulogium,  for  thy  orna* 
**  lïients  have  in  them  fomething  divine* 
**  Thy  garden  is  ettibellillied  with  flowr 
•*  ers' which  repofe  upon  their  ftalks^ 
*^  and  exhale  the  fweeteft   perfumes  t 
•*  frefh  air  agitates  the  orange  tree  and 
**  fpreads  afar  the  fweet  odour  of  its 
^*  blofToms»    I  hear  volumptuous  mufic 
»*  joined  to  the  ruftling  of  the  leaves  of 
**  thy    groves.     Every    thing   around 
*♦  me  is  harmonious,  green>  and  flowry. 
^*  Abulgali;    the  beft  of  kings,    pro* 
*^  te6l:or  of  believers  and  of  the  law, 
**  thou  art  the   objeft  of  my   elteem. 
^*  God  fave  thee  and  confirm  thy  noble 
^*  hopes;    thou   knoweft  how  to  en* 
**  noble  the  leaft  of  thy  works.    This 
^*  apartment,  which  is  dedicated  to  thee, 
*^  poffeffes  fucb  perfection   and  folidity 
**  that  its  duration  may  be  compared 
*^  to  that  of  the  faith  itfelf  :    it  is  a 
**  triumph,  g  prodigy  of  art," 

The 
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The  Moors  had  academies  and  a 
univerfity  in  Granada  which  produced 
feyeral  good  phyiicians,  famous  aftrolor 
gers,  celebrated  botanifls,  accurate  ma^ 
thematicians,  excellent  painters  and 
able  fculptoirs  ;  but  the  fcience  in  which 
the  Arabs  made  the  greateft  proçreft 
was  theology,  becaufe  that  requires  no^. 
thing  but  imagination* 

I  have  detained  the  reader  too  long 
on  the  fubjcél  of  the  magnificence  and 
luxury  of  the  Moors,  and  the  wild  flights 
of  the  Arabian  poets;  a  more  refpeftable 
6bje6l  now  claims  his  attention,  and 
invites  him  to  go  with  me  over  the 
tombs  of  the  firft  martyrs  of  Spain, 

> 

The  road  which  leads  to  the  facred 
mount  is  delightful  ;  it  runs  by  the  fide 
of  high  mountains  covered  with  houfes, 
founta.ins  and  verdure.  Some  of  thefe 
heaps  of  earth,  plants  and  rocks  are 
flcilfuUy  dug,  and  ferve  as  a  refidence 
and  iTielter  to  the  gardeners  who  culti- 
vate them  to  their  tops  ;  they  are,   if  \ 

may 
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Jmay  ufe  fo  bold  a  figure,  animated 
pyramids.  The  Darro  runs  in  the  val- 
ley ;  the  banks  of  this  river  are  equally 
varied  and  agreeable,  and  form,  with 
the  mountains,  one  of  the  moll  enchant- 
ing  profpefts  I  ever  beheld. 

After  having  paffed  the  facred  wood^ 
on  which  feveral  crolTes  announce  the 
chapel,   yoy  jipproach,  by   a  fteep  af- 
cent,  a  confiderable  edifice.   But  it  will 
here  be  neceffary  to  go  a  little  back  into 
the  hiftory  of  paft  times.    Aftronomers^ 
and  amongft  others  the  famous  Johan- 
nes Regiomont^nus  had  predifted  that 
the  year   1588    would    be    remarkable 
throughout  the  world.  They  faid  it  was 
the  clima6terical  year  of  the  univerfe; 
and    during    the    courfe    of  it  a  pro- 
digious number  of  extraordinary  events 
came  to  pafs.     Five  new  ftars  were  dif- 
covered  in  the  heavens,   and  the  fun 
was  obfcured  in  the  middle  of  a  fine  day 
of  the  month  of  June,    The  famous 
Roman  obelifks   were    found,   and    in 
prana4a  the  foundation  of  the  tower, 

çalle4 
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Called  Turpsand^   i^ére  difcdverèd,    «Doii 
^uan  Mendes  de  S&lvatierra  was  then 
archbifho^  of  that    city.     The  work- 
men employed  in  digging  in  thé  foun- 
dation difcovered  a  long  and  fquare  cafe 
of  lead.    Which    was    taken   out    and 
opened  é    It  was  varnifhed .  Within  and 
Vîrithout^     This  kind  of  bier  Contained 
§  bone,  a  piece  of  White  linen  of  a  tri- 
angular form,  and  a  great  fcroll  of  parch- 
ment filled  with  charaéters  of  different 
languages.    The  tower  exifted  long  be- 
fore the  Romans  came  to  Granada  ;  for 
as  long  ago  as  the  fécond  year  of  the 
reign  of  Nero,  we  find  it  ftiled  a  very 
ancient  tower. 

The  name  of  Turpiana  Was  not  known 
till  the  plates  of  lead  in  the  facred 
pioupt  were  found.  A  ftatue  of  a  Ro* 
man  foldier  upon  its  bafe  was  alfo  dif- 
covered at  a  little  village,  called  Peligros. 
On  the  bafe  was  a  long  infcription>  which 
began  with  thefe  words:  Caia  Jbalftk 
Xurpioni.  This  Turpio  having  repaired 
the  toweri  or  defended,  or  taken  it,  might 

pro* 
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probably  have  given  it  hi»  naitle;  but 
the  form  and  materials  of  the  rem^s 
of  the  edificç  feem  to  kave  no  doubt' 
that  it  was  originally  a  work  of  «he 
Phœiiicâiii3.  i 

The  parchment  having  been  cxamiascl 
by  the  moft  able  antiquftiians,  war  de*' 
Glared  to  be  extremely  ancient,  and  thatt 
it  was  neither  made  of  the  Ikin  of  aihec^v 
goat,  or  that  of  any  other  fcriown'  anii&ar 
tifed  for  the  fame  purpofc.    At  the»  top- 
was  a  crofs»  formed  by  five  little  croflft*; 
^fter  which  was  a  long  Writing,  in  the 
Arabic  language,  on  the  Aibjeftof  Whieh 
the  pope,  under  pain  of  excommunica* 
tion,  commanded  the  moft  rigorot»  fi." 
lenca.     Under  the  wrifingr  was  a  long- 
figure  formed  of  feveral  fquares,  incdéh 
of  which  was  a  Roman  charaÀer,>  the» 
reft  were  Qrçek.    But  what  appears  ftill» 
more  fingularisj-  that  when  the  Roman' 
charaâers  were  united;  they  formal^  a» 
prophecy,  in  Span|{h,  concerning  thb  ciid» 

cf  the-  worWî  mi  the  language  war  M' 

r  •    ..pure» 
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pure  as  that  now  fpokcn  at  court.  Each 
of  the  Greek  letters  was  followed  by  two 
Arabian  charaéters  ;  but  the  fignification 
of  thefe  is  a  myftery  which  cannot  be 
revealed.  Afterwards  came  .  the  figna* 
ture  of  Saint  Cecil,  Cecilio  Obifpo  de  Gar^ 
nata.  Saint  Cecil  and  his  brother  Saint 
Tefiphon  were  Arabians*  Thé  fir  ft,  after 
his  converfîon,  was  called  Ceicelleyahy 
which  means  the  preacher ^  and  from  which 
Cecilius  has  been  formed.  The  parch- 
ment concludes  with  the  declaration  of 
Patricins  the  pirieft,  as  follows  : 


%^i 


The  fervant  of  God,  Cecil,  being 
**  in  Iberia,  and  feeing  the  end  of  his 
**  days  approach,  faid  to  me  in  fecret, 
•*  that  he  was  aflured  of  his  martyrdom^ 
**  But  as  he  was  extremely  fond  of  his 
*•  treafure  of  relics,  he  recommended  it; 
•^  to  me,  and  befought  mfe  to  conceal 
^*  it,  that  it  might  not  fill  into  the 
*•  hands  of  infidels  ;  he  obferved,  that  he 
*•  had  travelled  both  by  fea  and  land  to 
**  procure  it,  and4:hat  this  treafure  would 
•*  rcqiain  hidden  until  it  ftiould  pleafc 

^'  God 
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*^  God  to  make  it  manifeft  ;  and  I,  to 
**  do  what  I  thought  was  beft,  con- 
**  cealed  it  in  the  place  where  it  is  de- 
**  pofited,  having  fupplicated  God  to 
V*  take  it  under  his  proteélion.  The 
**  relics  are  :  A  prophecy  of  Saint  John 
"  the  Evangelift  concerning  the  end  of 
*•  the  world  ;  the  half  of  the  linen  with 
"  which  the  Virgin  Mary  wiped  away 
"  Ker  tears  at  the  paffion  of  her  fon: 
**  and  a  bone  of  Saint  Stephen,  the  firft 
•*  martyr.  Let  us  return  thanks  to 
**  God/' 

The  bone  and  the  linen  are  preferved 
in  the  cathedral  of  Granada,  and  upon 
certain  days  of  the  year  are  expofed  to 
the  veneration  of  the  pious.  Philip  II. 
wiflied  to  fee  thefe  facred  rarities.  The 
city  of  Granada  deputed  to  him  a  canon» 
and  the  king  having  accidentally  fallen 
ill,  negleéted  not  fo  excellent  an  op« 
portunity  to  obtain  a  cure  ;  he  applied  ' 
the  linen  to  the  part  affeAed,  and  find- 
ing it  a  fovereign  remedy,  ftole  from  it 
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à  fliread,  which  he  had  enfhrined,  and 
placed  amongft  the  relics  of  the  Ef- 
curiai, 

» 
f 

m 

_  .  4  « 

Bbt  to  return  to  the  facred  mount  : 
three  men  went  to  this  mountain  with 
intent  to  dig  in  learch  of  a  treafure; 
but  not  having  difcovered  any  thing, 
aftei  three  days  fatigue,  they  were  upon 
the  ^oiiit  of  iibandoning  the  undertake 
itig,  when  the  principal  among  them 
going  to  the  church  of  our  Lady  to 
pray,  heard  a  voice^  within,  which  faid 
to  him,  **  Sebaftian,  go  not  away,  but 
•^  return  again  to  the  motintam  and 
^*  continue  to  dig.'*  He  communicated 
this'  revelation  to  his  affociates,   who, 

* 

animated  with  new  courage,  continued 
their  fearch,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days 
found  a  piece  of  lead,  eighteen  inches 
Ibiig,  and  two  inches  wide,,  covered  with 
characters,  which  aifter  having  éxercifèd 
the  patience  of  antiquarians,  were  at 
length'  decyphered  in  the  foUc»;v^ing 
jiiaiiner: 

M  The 
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**  The  burned  body  of  Saint  Mefiton  ; 
**wiio  fufK;red  martyrdom  in  thei  reign 
*•  of  the  emperor  Nero.** 

The  work  was  continued,  and  three 
pieces  of  the  fame  metal  were  found,  of 
like  dimeniions,  and  infcribed  with  cha-* 
raâers  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  firft*  The 
latter  mentioned  the  martyrdom  of  Saint 
Cecil,  Saint  Teliphon  his  brother,  and 
feveral  other  faints» 

It  may  be  fuppofed  the  archbifliop 
then  interfered.  The  bodies  pf  the  mar- 
tyrs were  found  in  a  calcined  mafs;  ex* 
cept  that  of  Saint  Mefiton,  which  was 
only  half  burned.  They  were  taken 
away  by  the  priefls,  and  a  provincial 
aiTembly  was  fummoned,  at  which  the 
mod  able  divines  of  Spain  and  feveral 
bifhops  were  prefent:  the  relics  were 
declared  genuine,  and  worthy  of  venera- 
tion,^  by  a  judgment  pronounced  after 
high  mafs,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1 600. 

VouJlt  S  On 
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Chi  tl&à  {acred  mount  the  mafifs 
honotan  <tf  tbei  iirft  difciples:  of 
James  are  ftill  cekbiatad  ;  tke  di^pks 
were  feven  in  number,  and  burned  in 
the,  grdttas,,  which  are  now  eonverftd 
ikKko,  cba^eis,    and    called  ;the    facred 


fonJKacÈBu. 


r    . 


A  valuatUe  dÂfcorecy;  w^»  ixi^de  in  ^tfh 
fiiniaçes.  or  grottos  of  fe venal  Arabnti) 
manufcripts,  engraved  oh  plaM$  of  kad^ 
concealed  in  hollow  ftones,  clofed  up  by 


a  very 


cement* 


DQcingf  the  ejcjcavatioas  made  in  the 
grottx)s,/one  i;>f  :  the  ftones  rolled  down, 
broke  in:  pieces,,  and  difcovered  its  côn^ 
tents;;,  fo^  that  every  otber  ilonei which 
re&mbledr .  tbib  was^.  carefully  examined^ 
There  were  found  twcnJty-one  nmnu* 
fcriptï  xDÎf  a  round,  figûxei  and  oompo&d  b£ 
feverat  leaves  ofkadr  They  are  aUL  \hri6- 
ten  iaArabic,  except .  one, .  of  whfchr  the 

language  cannot  be.dîfcovered,  becauft 
the  charadters  are  unknown  ;  but  this  is 

iup- 
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fuppcJfed  tol)è  Arabic  alfo,  arid  that  it  wilV 
one  day  be  ciecyphered^.  The  largefl  6£ 
théfe  manufcripts  is  but*  févèn  inches  in 
diapcieten,  Tne'buU  oFpope  ïnnûcent  XL 
permits  no  tiibre  to  be  faidof  tnem;  for 
it  muff  be  oblerved,  that  all  the  raanii* 
fcript?  were'  carried  to  Rome,  and^Iiis 
inels  forbade,  under  pam  of  excom- 
muriication,  all  perrons  fjrom  ipeâkmg! 
di^.wfiât  pàrtea  at  the  tïnie  of  thé  dîf- 
covier-y  until!  he  (hould  have  cJecîdéd  what 
might  be  faid  concerning  it.  Eut  as  this 
decifion -has  no}:  yet  been  pronoiihcea, 
tlie  canons  orprietts  of  the  facired  mountV 
with  whbrri  I  cdnverfed  for  i  cdrifidera- 
ble  tiinè,  cfonimunicate  their  côhjèélurésf 
with  much  relerve*  ,  .        ;^ 


-  >  1  • 


The  reader  will  undoubtedly  be'cu'- 
rious  to  know  the  titles  of  the  manii- 
fcripts..  The  firft  is  the  hiftdry  of  the 
eftablifhment  of  the  church  ;  the  fecqrid! 
treats  of  th^è'eflence  oî  God,  and  is  faïï 
to  have  been  written  by  Saint  Tefiphon  ; 
the  fùbjeét  of  tlie  third  is  the  ordina- 
tion of  Saint  James,  fori  of  the  apoftltf 

S  %  Ze-* 
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Zebedee  ;  the  fourth,  is  an  apology  or 
harangue,  written  by  the  fame  Saint 
James  ;  the  fifth,  treats  on  the  preaching 
of  the  apoftles  ;  and  the  fixth  of  the 
tears  and  repentance  of  the  apoftle  Peter 
the  vicar*  The  reader  will  excufe  me 
if  I  exprefs  myfelf  with  the  fimplicity  of 
the  times  in  which  the  titles  of  Saint 
and  Pope  were  unknown,  and  accord* 
ing  to  the  titles  of  the  roanufcripts  of 
which  I  am  fpeaking.  The  feventh, 
contains  the  life,  a£ts  and  miracles, 
of  our  Saviour;  the  eighth,  treats  of 
the  certifying  of  the  glorious  book  of 
Evangelifts  ;  the  ninth,  of  the  rewards 
promifed  to  thofe  by  whom  the  certify* 
ing  of  the  Evangelifts  is  believed  ;  the 
tenth,  of  occult  myfleries,  though,  in 
fa6t,  I  know  no  myfleries  which  are  not 
occult  This  is  the  fhortçft  of  the  ma.- 
nufcripts,  and  is  full  of  feals  and  a  kind 
of  hieroglyphics.  The  eleventh,  is  a  re- 
lation of  the  great  myfleries  feen  by 
Jacob  or  James  on  the  holy  mount.  The 
twelfth,  the  foUloquy  of  the  Holy  Vir^ 
gin  :  this  js  a  kind  of  apocalypfe.    The 

thlr. 
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tKirtcenth,  a  book  of  maxims  coticem* 
ing  the  law,  and  the  moral  conduét  of 
life,  by  means  of  which  may  be  obtained 
fecùrity,  and  the  gift  of  peace.  The 
fourteenth,  the  hiftory  of  the  famous 
feal  of  Solomon,  concerning  which  the 
reader  may  refer  to  what  has  been  writ* 
teiï  on  it  by  Kircher.  The  fifteenth  and 
fixteenth,  treat  of  Divine  Providence. 
The  feventeeth,  of  the  nature  of  Ang^ 
and  their  power.  The  eighteenth,  has 
for  its  title,  "Of  the  Houfe  ofParadifc 
**  and  of  Hell.'*  The  nineteenth  and 
twentieth,  contain  the  life  of  the  apoftle 
James.  The  twenty-firft,  is  called  the 
Mute  ;  it  is  hoped  that  fome  time  it  will 
be  made  to  fpeak.  I  could  give  a 
long  catalogue  of  thefe  manufcripts,  but 
the  bull  obliges  me  to  be  filent.  They 
were  all  declared  apocryphal,  becaufe 
they  were  found  to  contain  feveral  ex- 
preffions  from  the  Alcoran  :  fuch  as, 
•*  if  one  of  the  virgins  who  are  in  Para* 
^«  dife  fliould  fpit  but  once  into  the  fea, 
**  the  fweetnefs  of  her  faliva  would  be 
•*  fufficient  to  fweeten  the  waters."   Six 

S3  per- 
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perfons,  the  mod  ftimous  for  their  kaowr 
ledge  of  the  oriental  languages,  were 
appointed  to  examine  thefe  books  of 
lead  :  they  were  the  celebrated  Athan^- 
fius,  Kircher,  and  John  Jatino,  Je- 
fuits;  fether  Peftorano,  Anthony  de 
Aguila,  fether  Philip  Quadagnolo,  and 
the  illuilrious  Abraham  Eccelenûs.  Louis 
Maracero  was  the  fiici^l  or  {^dvocate  ge- 
yieral  of  this  little  council.  They  each 
made  a  tranflatipa  feparately;  and,  afte^ 
having  compared  them,  chofe  one  which 
they  all  (igned  as  the  beft  and  mod  faith* 
fuL  This  occafioned  many  difputes,  ber 
ççiufe  each  pretended  tp  the  preference. 
At  length,  pope  Innocent  XÎ»  declared, 
that  on  report  of  the  arbitrators  named, 
he  condemned  the  twenty-orije  x^anu- 
fcripts  ;  but,  what  is  aftoni£hing,  tb^ 
felics  difcovered  near  thefe  books  re- 
ceived  the  approbation  of  his  holinefs# 

Tlje  church  of  Nue/îra  Senora  de  las 
^ngujliasy  or  our  Lady  pf  Sprrows,  at. 
Granada,  is  famous,  not  on  account  of 
the  architeâure,  but  of  the  altar  which 
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if  admirabk,  ànd  the  chape]  of  the  Vir- 
«gin  which  £onl»ias  immenfe  riches  ;  pre- 
cmusmarbky  gold  and  filver^are  there 
accumulated  in  great  abuAdance. 

The  church  waâ  fotmetlj  a  fimple 
herntiitage.  In  thé  environs  is  à  pleafarit 
walk  on  the  bankd  of  the  Genii,  where, 
a  few  years  ago,  ftood  an  ancient  elm 
^which  the  axe  ihould  have  refpeifted  : 
they  who  ordered  the  deftrnetioA  of  it 
were  deftitute  of  every  finer  fentiment 
or  veneration  for  antiquity;  this  tree 
'was  ftill  alive,  and  might  have  ferved  as 
a  monument,  fince  it  was  at  the  foot  of 
it^that^  mafs  was  cerebrated  on  the  2d 
of  J^ttiUary,  1492,  the  day  of  the  taking 
of  Granada. 

The  Field  of  Martyrs  is  fo  called, 
becaufe  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  who 
there  received  the  keys  of  the  Alham- 
bra,  dedicated  it  to  the  Çhriftians  who 
died  for  the  faith  in  the  Mafmorràs^  or 
fubterraneous  caverns  of  that  field, 
yrh;çh,  as^I  have  already  obferved,  I  do 

S  4  not 
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not  believe  were  intended  for  dungeons. 
The  bare-footed  Carmelites  petitioned  for 
a  fmall  enclofure,  near  the  field,  to  build 
a  chapel,  of  which  they  have  made  a 
confiderable  convent.  In  their  capitu- 
lary hall  there  is  a  painting  done  at  the 
time,  which  reprefents  the  capitulation, 
of  the  cafUe  of  the  Alhambra,  and  tlie 
furrender  of  the  keys  to  Ferdinand.  An 
infcription,  at  the  bottom  of  the  paint* 
ing,  relates  the  circumftances* 

The  monks  of  Saint  Jerome  have  a 
magnificent  convent  in  Granada,  founded 
by  Ferdinand  Gonfalves,  furnamed  the 
Great  Captain.  The  following  infcrip«- 
tion  is  found  on  the  walls  of  the  church  : 
Gonzales  Fernando  a  Corduba^  magna  HiJ^ 
paniarum  ducij  Gallorum  ac  Turcarum  terrorh 
"  To  Gonzales  Femand  de  Cordova,  the 
•*  Great  Captain  of  Spain,  the  terror  of 
"  the  French  and  the  Turks.'*  He  is 
interred  in  the  church,  and  on  his 
tomb  is  his  ItatuQ  in  a  kneeling  pof-« 
ture, 

Tho 
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« 

.  nrhe  Carthufians  have  alfo  a  fuperb 
lioufe  without  the  city,  the  cellars  of 
which  are  famous  for  the  very  old  and 
excellent  wine  they  contain. 

Granada  was  formerly  called  Iliberioi^ 

and   founded,   if  we  will  believe  fome 

writers,  by  Liberia,  a  great  grand-daugh* 

ter  of  Hercules,  daughter  of  Hirpan,and 

:wlfe  tç  Hefperus,  a  Grecian  prince,  and 

brother  to  Atalanta.    Others  who  fup- 

port  their  aflertions  by  proofs,  to  the 

fiill  as  fatisfaâory,  maintain  that  it  was 

founded  by  Iberus^  grandfon  of  Tubal, 

and  that  it  took  the  name  of  Granada, 

or  Garnata^  from  Nata  the  daughter  of 

Liberia;  this  word  being  qompofed  of 

Gar^  which,  in    the  language  of  the 

time,  fignified  grotto,  and  Nata^  that  is, 

the  grotto  of  Nata,  becaufe  that  prin^ 

cefs  ftudied  aftrology  and  natural  hif- 

tory,  and  delighted  in  the  country.    It 

is  certain  that  fuch  a  perfon  as  Nata^ 

or  Uataydcy  exifted  in  the  firft.  ages  of 

the  foundation  of  Granada,   and  that 

in  the  place  where  the  Alhambra  now 

ftands, 


\ 
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Aands,  thezie  vras  a  temple  dedicated  to 
lifathala.  The  date  of  the  foundation 
ic^Oràoada.  is  faid  to  be  2808  years  be- 
fore  Chrift..  We  koov  that  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans  it  was  a  municipal 
^lony. 

A  de£cription  in  Latin .  of  Granada, 
fuch  as  it  waS)  in  j  5^9,  Written  \>y  û. 
merchant  at  Antwerp,. namtd  George 
Hofnahel,  who  travelled  into  Spain,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  work,  entitled  Civitates 
erbis  terrarum^  printed  at  Cologne  in  j  5  7éL 
This  book  alfo  contains  a  good  plan  of 
010  city  of  Qranadô, 
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ROUTE    FROM   GRANADA    TO 
•     CADIZ,    BY     ANTEQUERA 
ANI>  MALAQA. 

AFTER  lea  vine  Granada,  we  croft 
the  famous  Vega^  or  flat  country.    This 
is  a  plain  eight  leagues  wide,  twent|r- 
feven  in  circumference,  and  furrounded 
by   high  mountains  which  ferve  it  as 
ramparts.    It  is  watered  by  the  Genii, 
the  Dafro,  the  Mpnachil,  the  Vagro,  the 
Dilar  and  thirty-fix  fountains.     There 
are  few  plains  in  the  world  upon  which 
more  human  blood  has  been  Ihed,  fince 
it    was,    during  feveral    centuries,  the 
great  theatre  of'  the  obftinate  wars  be- 
tween the  Spaniards  and  the  Moors. 

There  is  a  proverb  in  Granada  which 
fays,  a  quten  Dios  le  quifo  hien^  en  Grenada 
U  dio  de  corner^ y  which  may  be  faid  tp 
be  true,  as  far  as  refpeéls  the  beaiity  of 

*  In  Granada  God  gives  all  the  neçeffarîes  of 
life  to  tbpfe  by  vhom  he  is  beloved» 

the 
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the  countay,  the  temperature  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  the  charming  ,  fituations .  o£ 
which  nature  has  there  been  prodigal. 

Santa  Fé,  built  by  Ferdinand  and  Ifa- 
bella/  is  two  leagues  from  Granada. 
Whilft  the  Spaniards  beiieged  that  city, 
their  camp  having  taken  fire,  they  refolv- 
ed  to  form  another  more  durable  and  not 
liable  to  the  fame  accident.  The  new 
camp  has  become  a  little  city,  which 
contains  only  two  long  ftreets.  The 
road  is  agreeable,  edged  with  great  trees, 
and  enclofed  by  green  and  pleafant  hills. 

* 

4 

Loxa,  a  considerable  town  built  upoa 
the  banks  of  the  Genii,  and  at  the  foot 
of  a  mountain,  is  one  day's  journey  from 
l^e  capital.    Loxa,  like  all  the  towns 
built  by  the  Moors,  has  a  good  appear- 
ance from  without  ;  it  is  in  a  ftrong  fitua- 
tion  and  furrounded  by  ina^çceflible  rocks. 
We  ftill  fee  the  remains  of  a  caftle  which 
[  ferved  for  its  defence,  and  is  now  be- 
come the  peaceful  abode  of  a  hermit. 
The  Moors  did  not  forefce  that  moft  of 

-  their 
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their  palaces  and  fortrefles  would  one 
day  fenre  as  retreats  to  Chriftian  Ce* 
i^obi tes  :  fuch,  however»  has  been  the 
fete  of  the  edifices  thqr  have  left  ;  the 
caftles  of  Morviedro,  Saint  Philip,  Gra- 
nada, LtOT^t  &Ç.  are  inhabited  by  monks 
and  hennits. 

The  environs  of  Loxa  are  very  fer* 
tile,  and  produce  excellent  fruits;  the 

movintains  are  covered  with  pafturage 
and  cattle. 

After  leaving  Loxa,  you  crofs  Mount 
Qrofpçda  ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Archidona,  a  city  built  in  the  midft  of 
rocks,  you  difcover  the  P^na.  de  hs  Ena» 
morados:  a.  rock  which  has  been  ren- 
dered  famous  by  two  lovers. 

A  young  and  handfome  French  knight 
was  made  prifoner  by  the  Moors  at  the 
time  they  ftili  ponfefTed  Granada.  Hii 
fine  perfon  and  politenefs  made  fuch  an 
impreijion  on  the  Moorifli  fovereign  that 
he  gra^te4  him  his  liberty,  and,  for  fome 

timoi 
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tîm'é,  tetidheà  hittiireaV  hris  petfôii  thaÇ 
hcf  TOÎgîtt  én]o^  the   frléàfùfeâr  of  tfeé 
cotiirt;    iiht  king- ïïâd  'à'  dàiï^htér,  Whcy 
càtAâ  trot   fee  thfe  yplithfuf  '.ftrangér 
wkhbtti  Mkg  fôf  Mrti^  tllé  liioft  vîôiéht 
Ifeffidti:   Hé' lièreéiVèd  f ht' îfrfpféfl^^^ 
had  made  upon  her,  and  the*  charms 
of  the    young   princefs     equally  ^&:ed 
tfpon  hie  heart.     They  ^ouhct  feveVal 
opplof  ttnTities*  of  meeting  and  -  dçclàrihg^ 
tlie  fôVe  they  had  for  each  other  ;  but 
their  happinefs  was  not  laftiiig,  their 
mutual   afFeâion   was   difcovered,   and 
fearitig  to  become  Viétiàis  to  the  raige  of 
the  Moorifh  monarch,  rhey  refolved  to 
eféapfe  the^  fame  nighty    arid  go  to. fee 
united*  among    the   Chriftians.      They* 
reft  the  palace  together,  and  were  foon* 
purfued  ;  having'  no  time  fo  lofe,  they 
climbed  up  a  rock  extremely  high,  but 
the  people  fent  in  purfuit  of  them  pre- 
fen tly  came  up  to  thé  place  and  furrouhd- 
6d  it.  The  young  couple,  feeing  no  hope 
of  efcaping,  fell  into  each  others  arms, 
and  threw  themfelves  from  the  top  o£ 
the  rock,  Whicb  is  ftill  called  the  Lovers 
Rock,  . 

After 
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Aftaer  travelling  four   leagues   dv^r 
mpi^nCains.  and  along  a  vcry'bad  road  we 
arrive  at  Antequera^  a  very  ancieàf  and 
cdHfiderabLB  city^  ûtxatûà  half  in 
{^laîn  and  half  upon  a  mountain. 
ftreets  are  large  and   the  houfes  welJ^ 
butlt.r  * 


1.  «». 


Ànteqùera  «vaeî  founded  by  the  Mooi4 
on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Singilia  ;  the 
jaf^Cj^fi^ty  they  were  nfndifr  of  forfifymg 
thdiEnfelVes^againfi!  the  enemies  by  WhiclS 
tHeja  :wer»  fotrounded,  atid  of  ait^ayé 
€^iiui»ig;ri«tiati£xi^  whei-6  à;rf  lAight  eàiîl^ 
fécond  nature^i  induced  it  hënv  tO"  buHd^  ai 
tfee  extrctatty  of  tbk  city  a  caftfe'  whicH 
they   ftrengthehed    as    much   as  they 
co]âfid  hf  nnleaas  of  feveraL  towers  and 
iro»  barriers.    Several  kinds  of  antique 
iMrms>  coUfeârd  by  )tihe  Moorsf*  are  ftiH 
pteferved  in  tfhis  caf^  i-  there  are  alfo 
^astmets,    fiiit^'  of^ariàour^    and    irbk 
Biidd^  oft  ejdcfiilttiA  tmfkman&ip  :  fdme 
•ofthooi  aie)  trebly  <îovei-e4  vmk  ledthei^. . 
/There,  .aie  alTcx  à^CCKt  liiàmbër  of  pikes; 
javelins,  and  bows  and- arrows*^  ' 
;.-•'.■:  In 
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In  the  firll  church  I  entered  at  Ante- 
quera  I  heard  from  every  part  of  it  the 
iinging  of  birds»  I  endeavoured  to  dif^ 
cover  the  habitation  they  had  been  able 
to  provide  themfelves  in  this  holy  and 
frequented  place,  when  I  perceived 
feveral  cages,  fufpended  in  the  different 
chapels,  in  which  larks,  and  canary» 
lairds  fing  praifes  to  the  Lord. 

The  principal  church  of  the  city  has  , 
nothing  remarkable  but  a  bad  figure 
reprefenting  Chrift  in  the  mount  of 
olives  ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  afcertain 
the  number  of  hearts,  arms^  ittt  and 
fhi^s  of  filver  fufpended  near  theftatue^ 

Antequera  is  famous  from  hav* 
Ing  been  a  long  time  the  refidence  of 
Solano,  a  fimple^  honeft,  and  ignorant 
.man,  but  who  by  the  obfervations  he 
had  made  upon  the  pulfe,  had  acquired 
knowledge  fufficient  not  only  to  predift 
jthe  crifis  of  a  difeafe,^  but  to  determine 
the  nature  of  it,  and  the  hour  when  it 
was  to  be  expend, 

Solano 


Solano  was  born  in  the  year  1685^ 
at  Montilla,  a  fmall  town  of  Andalufia^ 
fix  leagues  from  Cordova  ;  he  ftudied 
phyfic  in  Granada,  whence  he  went  to 
gain  practical  knowledge  to  Illora, 
where  he  married  at  twenty  feven  years 
of  age*  His  fame  having  reached  An- 
tequera  he  fettled  there  as  a  honorary 
phyfician  of  the  city;  a  place  he  held 
until  his  death,  which  happened  on 
the  31ft  of  March,  1738.  Solano  had 
fifteen  children,  feven  of  iVhom  were 
males;  he  publifhed  his  obfervations 
upon  the  pulfe,  in  one  volume  ih  folio, 
entituled  Âpollonts  Lapis  LydoSy  or  thé 
Touch-ftone  of  Apollo.  This  work 
long  remained  unknown  in  Spain,  un- 
til falling  into  the  hands  of  Mi  Nihell^ 
an  Englifli  phyfician^  who  refided  at 
'Cadi2i,  he  conceived  fuch  an  efteem  for 
the  author  that  he  made  a  journey  to 
Antcquera  on  purpofe  to  fee  him  ;  he 
flayed  there  two  months,  faw  Solano's 
pra6tice  according  to  the  new  theory, 
which  was  the  intent  of  his  obferva^* 
tions,  and  was  aftonifhed,  as  he  him*- 

VoL.'IIL  T  fflf 
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felf  declares  in  the  ËDgliûi  tranihtîon 
he  gave  of  the  work,  at  the ,  truth  of 
his  prognoftics  and  the  admirable  cures 
he  daily  performed,  folely  from  the 
knowledge  he  had  acquired  of  the 
pulfe.  He  knew  the  crifis  of  every  dif- 
order,  the  hour  it  would  happen,  of 
what  nature  it  was  to  be,  and  the 
peculiar  mode  of  treatment  it  required. 

A  relation  of  thefe  faiSls  may  be  found 
in  the  work  of  M.  Nihell,  and  in  the 
letters  of  Feijoo.  The  work  of  Solano 
became^  a  new  aera  in  the  hiftpry  of 
phyfic,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
ufeful  refearches  of  M,  Bordcu,  Cox, 
Flemings,  and  Fouquet.  Some  phyfi- 
cians  however  have  ftill  their  doubts 
as  to  the  infallibility  of  Solano's  method, 
but  the  importance  of  the  fubjeét  cer- 
tainly requires  that  all  who  profefs  the 
art  of  healing  fhould  take  the  trouble 
to  examine  its  merits* 

»  A 

AntJBquera  wsas  taken  from  the  Moor* 
hy  the  Infant  Don  Ferdinand,    and  at 

the 
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the  (legc  of  it  he  employed  gun  powder^ 
or  thunder,  as  it  is  called  by  the  ancient 
hiflorians.  It  is  faid^  that  the  Moors, 
after  all  fupplies  of  water  had  been  cut 
t)fF  from  them,  digging  in  a  fountain 
in  th«  cityj  found  written  upon  the  firft 
ftone  to  which  they  came,  quando  efta 
piedra  fe  quttara^  entoncesfe  ganara  Ante-» 
querra  de  ChriftianoSj  **  when  this  ftone 
is  difcovered  Antequera  fhall  be  con- 
quered by  the  Ghriftians/*  After  the 
capitulation  two  thoufand  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  perfons  were  all  who 
went  out  of  the  city. 

Two'  leagues  from  Antequera  there 
is  a  fountain,  the  water  of  which  ha's 
the  property  of  curing  feveral  diforders, 
particularly  the  gravel  :  the  following 
infcription  difcovered  jiear  the  plage, 
proves  that  the  virtue  of  the  water  was 
kn,own  in  antiquity. 

FONTI  DIVINO  ARAM 
L  POSTYMiVS.    STATVLIVS. 
EX  VOTO  D.  D.  D.        v 
It  is  now  called,  la  Fuente  de  la  piedra^ 
the  fountain  of  the  ftone. 

T2  The 
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The  road  from  Antequerai  to  Malaga 
lies  principally  over  high  mountains 
which  prefent  nothing  agreeable  to  the' 
eye,  and  after  travelling  four  leagues 
upon  the  back  of  a  mule,  for  there  is 
no  carriage  road,  you  arrive  at  an  Inn. 
The  country  now  becomes  agreeable, 
lefs  mountainous,  and  more  cultivated. 
The  next  ftage  from  the  venta,  or  inn, 
is  Malaga. 

This  is  a  fmall  but  a  very  ancient 
city.  The  Phoenicians  built  it  feveral 
centuries  before  Chrift,  and  called  it 
Malacha^^  on  account  of  the  great 
quantities  of  fait  fifti  fold  there.  Pto- 
lomy  and  Pliny  give  it  the  name  of 
Ma/acûy  and  the  latter  adds  that  it  be- 
longed to  the  allies  of  the  Romans, 
Malaca  cumjlaviofœderatorum.  Antoninus 
in  his  Itinerary  defcribes.  a  road  frorii 
Caftelon  to  Malaca,  and  another  from 
Malaca  to  Gadesr,  or  Cadiz. 

*  ran  (Malacb)  Salt. 

Strabo 
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Strabo  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  Carthaginian 
colony,  very  commercial  and  famous 
for  its  faked  provifions* 

It  is  at  prefcnt  a  handfome  city,  at 
the  foot  of  a  high  mountain  :  the  port 
ifi  fafe,  and  the  mole  ftately  fupported 
by  a  magnificient  quay.  The  commerce 
of  Malaga  is  at  prefent  confined  to  the 
wines  made  in  the  country,  and  known 
and  efteemed  throughout  Europe,  the 
fruits  of  the  foil,  and  brandies. 

It  is  the  feat  of  a  very  ancient  bilhop- 
ric,  fuffragan  to  Granada.  The  firft 
billiop  known  of  it  was  Patricius,  who 
in  the  year  300, .  aflifted  at  the  council 
of  Iliberis  ;  he  had  fucceffors  until  the 
Moors  conquered  Malaga.  They  kept 
pofleffion  of  the  city  until  the  year 
1487,  when  it  was  taken  from  them 
by  Ferdinand  V,  who  reducçd  it  by 
famine. 

•    The  Cathedral  is  fpacious,  well  built, 
5Lnd   elegant,    but  the  figures   pf  tb* 

T  3  ^poftles, 
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upoftles,  in  the  kind  of  dome  which 
covers  the  great  altar,  arc  in  9  vçry  ba4 
tafle. 

The  façade,  which  is  moftly  of  blue 
and  red  marble,  would  be  tolerably 
handfome  were  not  it  difhonored  \xy  g. 
ihabby  bafs  relief  of  white  marble. 

The  inhabitants  of  Malaga  are  ex» 
tremely  affable. 

After  leaving  this  city  you  are  obliged 
to  return  to  Antequera,  and  to  crofs 
the  immenfe  plains  you  had  already 
paffed.  Stern  is  right  in  faying,  that  a 
traveller  kno\j:s  not  what  to  do  with  a 
plain,  but  it  is  ufeful  to  a  labourer. 
It  is  true  he  reaps  the  fruit  of  his  in- 
du ft  ry,  and  under  this  point  of  view 
it  becomes  interefting  to  a  man  of 
fcnfibility.       . 

A  fpw  leagues  from  Antequera  you 
arrive  at  Roda,  a  littk  tillage  Well  fitua- 
ted,  and  afte^aidte  pt  Pedrera  a  con* 

J  (iderabje 
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flderabk  town.  The  road  is  even  and 
agreeable,  and  the  country  Well  culti* 
vated  as  far  as  OfTuna.  I  never  faw  trees 
#ith  fuch  pleafure  as  the  firft  I  met 
with  aftpr  paffing  through  Pedrera,  fo 
melancholy  had  I  become  in  the  dreary 
plains  pfAotequera. 

OlTutia  is  a  feigniory,  and  has  not  th« 
title  of  a  city  ;  it  is,  however,  very  an- 
cient,  and  well  peopled.  It  is  faid  to 
have  been  formerly  ftrong,  lefs  by  iti 
ramparts  than  by  a  fountain  in  the  inid- 
dle  of  it^  which  furniflies  water  to  the 
inhabitants,  whilft  the  whole  country, 
for  çight  miles  round^-  is  totally  de- 
prived of  that  neceflary  article,  Gaefar 
befieged  Offuna,  and  was  obliged  to 
bring  his  provifions,  water  in  particular^ 
from  a  ^eaç  diftance. 

From  Offunj^  to  Puçbla  de  Ca^alla,  no- 
thing is  to  be  fçen  but  uncultivated  and 
inarlhy  plains.  The  road  is  a  leagud 
wide,  which  gives  the  traveller  a  great 

T  4*  choicç 
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choice  of  gtbund.    The  fituatioa  of  the 
Ppebla  is  charming. 

From  Pueblo  the  road  is  but  litdc 
rjaifed»  and  lies  through  marfliy  plains, 
Ux  .wl^ich  jthere  is  not  fo  much  as  a 
cottage,  and  the  eye^peets  w^th  nothing 
to  repofe  on  except  dirt  and  thiftles, 
ijintil  you  arrive  at  £1  HarrahaU  ^  finall 
town  tolerably  well  built.  Utrera»  9 
çonfiderable  an4  ^ell  peqpled  town»  is 
four  leaguies  from  £1  Harrahal  ;  and  the 
road,  like  that  from  PqebU  to  the  latter, 
l^es  through  an  uncultivated  ppuntry^ 
T^he  road  to  its  calvary  is  delightftil; 
fhaded  oq  one  fide  by  an  alley  of  greaf: 
trees,  planted  withput  order,  aijid  on  the 
other  adorjied  by  »  banjk  of  flowers  ^n4 
yçjrdurç. .  I  pafled  an  hour  in  it,  flop- 
ping at  each  crofs  %q  gratify  my  fcnfe  of 
fmelling  with  the  perfumes  which  were 
i}ied  upon  the  facred  ro^d.  I  afterwarfds 
yent  to  fee  the  principal  church,  de-? 
dicated  .to  Sair^t .  James  ;  it  ftands  uppi* 
f  kind  of  JiilJ,  iurrounded  by  ^  terrace, 
i^greea))le  from  its  fi|:u}tion  ;   but  it  is 

pfï 
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emamented  in  an  abfurd  manner,  fuch 
as  with  death  heads  and  menacing  in^ 
fcriptions  againft  fmners*  In  truth,  I 
know  not  what  to  think  of  certain 
hypochondriacal  enthufiafts;  life  is  a 
cup  full  of  bittcrnefs,  and  they  fear, 
leafk  it  ihould  not  have  »  fufficient 
quantity  of  gall* 

The  comn^on  church  is  very  ordi- 
nary ;  but  contains  fcveral  chappls  richly 
decorated,  and,  among  others,  that  of 
%\it  SantiJJ^mo  Chrlflo^  the  altar  of  which 
is  of  filver.  I  faw  many  people  proftrate 
before  this  chapel  j  to  fuch  a  degree 
does  a  filver  altar  infpire  devotion. 

,  Utrera  has  a  magnificent  fquare,  fur- 
rounded  with  el^egant  houfes,  all  the 
windows  pf  which  have  iron  balconies, 

Tlje  faojc  plains  cpntjbue  fronj  TJtrçra 
to  Las  Cabezas  :  but  become  much  mor^ 
dangerous,  efpecially  in  winter,  by  the 
dçep  fxi^rlhes  with  which  they  are  co* 
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Cabezas  is  a  confiderable  village,  built 
on  a  hill  at  the  beginning  of  ^  chain 
df  moutitainSf   It  contains  feveral  ruins^ 
which  fufficiently  prove  it  muft  have 
been  formerly  a  gre^t  city.    The  device 
of  the  village  is  :  nonfe  hace  md^  nei  con^ 
Jejo  del  reyfenza  Cabras  :  nothing  is  done 
in    the    king*s    cquncil  without  good 
heads  ;  a  motto  alluding  to  the  name  of 
the  village,  Cabezas^  or  hcads^  but  not 
always  true.    A  little  farther  on  is  the 
Venta   of  Alcant^rilla,    near  a  village 
whence  it  takes  its  name,     I^ot  far  froni 
this  inn  the    Romans  built  ^  bridge, 
which  is  ftill  remaining,   to  pafs    the 
marflies   formed  by  the  Gfuad^lquivir* 
It  was  {hut  in  at  each  end  by  ^  gate^^ 
over  which  were  two  high  tower?.  This 
bridge  is  faid  to  have  been  formerly  or- 
namented with  magnificent  columns  of 
green  jafper,  which  at  prefent  decoratç 
the  great  altar  of  the  cathedral  of  Se- 
ville* 

*, 

Two  leagues   from  Alcantarilla  vthe 
marlhes  difappear,  and  the  road  to  Xeres 

de 
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de  la  Frontcfa  Kes  through  a  fertile  ànd 
well  cultivated  country.  ÎCcres  is  3  con- 
fideràble  city,  fitvrated  upon  the  bank  ol 
the  Guadilete,  contains  about  fifteen 
thotifand  inhabitants,  and  is  in  general 
trcll  built.  Antiquarians  fay,  it  was  the 
ancient  j^a  Regia  \  but  it  feems  more 
probable  that  it  was  built  upon  the  rains 
of  that  city. 

The  country  is  extréihély  fertile  and 

fertipus  for  its  white  wine,  much  efteemed 

throughout  Europe,    and  of  which  t 

great  quantity  is  fent  to  the  Indies.   In 

the  city  there  are  a  great  number  of 

nobility,  and  feveral  very  eminent  com* 

mercial  houfes.     Neat  Xeres,   in   712, 

the   famous  battle  which   decided  the 

fate  of  Spain,  was  fought  and  lofl,  by 

ip^oderic,   the  laft  king  of  the  Gothic 

race.    The  battle  was  fo  deciflve,  that 

\t  pccafioned   the    total    ruin  of  that 

people,  and  left  Spain,   during  feveral 

centuries,   in    pofTeiîioii    of   the  con- 

j^ucrors. 

T«ro 
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Two  leagues  from  Xeres  is  Port  Saint 
Mary,  a  town  fituated  in  a  very  pleafant 
plain,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gua* 
dalete.  It  is  a  large,  rich,  and  popu-> 
lous  place,  but  without  any  kind  of 
fortification  ;  the  itreets  are  wide  and 
contain  many  elegant  houfes.  It  may 
be  faid  to  be  one  of  the  handfomeft 
towns  in  Spain.  The  principal  church 
is  a  beautiful  building,  adorned  with 
feveral  ftatues  of  bronze,  finely  fculp- 
tured.  The  environs  are  extremely  plea» 
fant,  and  perfumed  by  the  fragrance  of 
the  orange  groves.  The  walk, .  cjiUed 
tht,  Alanceda^  is  planted  with  trees  im- 
penetrable to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  and 
embelliflied  with  feveral  fountains.  The 
fprings  of  port  Saint  Mary  are  excellent, 
and  furnifh  fupplies  to  the  city  of  Cadiz, 
of  which  the  water  is  fo  brackifli  it  is 
unfit  to  drink.  The  frefh  water  of 
3aint  Mary  is  fent  to  Cadiz  in  boats,  and 
when  the  north  wind  prevents  thefe 
from  venturing  out,  that  city  is  deprived 
of  one  pf  the  principal  necelT^fies  çf 
life. 

Port 
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Port  Saint  Mary  is  fituated  oppofitc 
Cadiz»  and  from  the  mole  the  town  and 
the  bay  may  be  diftinâly  feen,  as  the 
diftance  is  only  about  two  leagues.  Boats» 
howeVef ,  are  frequently  loft  in  paffing  ; 
and  the  failors  never  fail,  when  they 
reach  the  bar,  to  pray  the  fouls  in  pur-^ 
gatory  to  intercede  for  them,  which 
prayer  is  always  followed  by  a  collec- 
tion. 

The  mole  of  Saint  Mary  is  large.    It 

is  â  magnificent  terrace  of  wood,  near 

a  hundred  feet  fquare,  projefting  into 

the  fea,  and  furrounded  by  a  baluftrade, 

and  commodious  feats.  You  defcend  to 

the  water  by  three  large  fteps,  and  here 

embark  for  Cadiz,   after   having  been 

fearched;  which  fearching  is  repeated 

when  the  boat  or  veflel  has  gotten  fome 

hundred  paces  out  to  fea  ;  liotwithftand-. 

ing  which,  the  traveller  is  again  fearched 

on  entering  the  bay,  and  again,  for  the 

fourth  time,  on  his  arrival  at  the  gate 

of  Cadiz.    This  vexatious  praétice  is  no 

where  more  frequent    than  in   Spain, 

and 
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and  efpeciaily  at  Cadiz.    Governnlent: 
keeps  in  pay  a  number  of  wretched  mer- 
cenaries, who»  for  the  value  of  half  a 
crown,  would  fuffer  all  the  fmugglers  on 
f  arth  topafs  them  unnoticed^  while  they 
ate  fcruptilowfly  careful  to  empty  the 
ppçkets  of  every  honeft  man.   In  all  the 
towns  in  Spain  this  taK  is  impofed  on 
delicacy,  both  on  entering  and  leaving 
them.    The  traveller  muft  not  refufe  a 
prefent  to  the  guards  of  the   cuftom- 
houfe,    if  he    wifhes   to    avoid    being 
fearched,   infulted^  and  delayed.     Thâ 
moft   infolent  among  4:hefe  greedy  re-* 
tainer»  to  the  reveijue  are  thofe  of  Ca- 
diz; they  have  the  impudence^  if  you 
ooly  pafe  the  gate  of  the  city  to  go  to 
the  pier,  to  afk  you  for  fomething  to 
dcink»  in  a  tone  and  manner  which  very 
plainly  fignifies,  **  give,  or  we  will  fearch 
yôu#^*  The  government  ought  to  pay  at«» 
tention  to  this  petty  tyranny  and  ex» 
tortion,   which  is  the  more    oflfenfive 
fijjLce  it  i^  exercifed  by  the  very  dregs 
of  the  nation* 
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CADIZ. 

CAD  IZf  was  not  lefs  famous  in  an- 
tiquity than  after  it  became  the  general 
ftaple  of  commerce  from  Spain  to  the 
Indies* 

The  Phoenicians  had  no  fooner  landed 
in  Spain  than  they  founded  a  city, 
which  they  named  Gadezj  (or  enclofure) 
upon  that  tongue  of  land  which  the 
Greeks  believed  to  be  the  weftern  ex- 
tremity of  the  world* 

This  place  became  very  powerful  un- 
der the  empire  of  the  Romans.  They 
embellifhed  it  with  feveral  temples,  and, 
if  the  ancients  may  be  believed,  the  ce- 
remonies and  dogmas  of  religion  had 
there  a  more  fublime  meaning  than  in 
the  reft  of  the  world  :  altars  were  dedi- 
cated to  the  year,  the  months,  to  in- 
duftry,  the  divinity  of  commerce,  and, 
what  is  ftill  more  furprifmg,  in  a  city 

founded 
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founded  by  the  love  of  gain,     Gades 
contained  the  ftatue  and  temple  of  po<- 
verty.    The  temple  of  Hercules,  built 
by  the  Phoenicians,  was  the  moft  fa- 
mous ;  it  was  there  he  vanquifhed  the 
triple  Geryon.    The  great  antiquity  of 
the  temple  gave  rife  to  fabulous  tales. 
Among  the   numerous    columns   with 
which  it  was  decorated  there  were  two 
of  brafs,    upon  which  unknown  cha- 
raéters  were  engraved.     Some  authors 
affert,    that  thefe  charaéters  only  re- 
corded the  fum  of  money  expended  in 
building  the  temple.    According  to  the 
Roman  hiftorians,  it  was  near  the  fame 
place  that  Julius  Casfar  found  that  fta- 
tue  of  Alexander,  which  infpired  his 
ambition  with  fuch  bitter   complaints. 
No  facrificc  of  animals  was  made  in  this 
temple;  nothing  but  incenfe  was  burned 
within  the  walls:  and  by  an  inftitution, 
not  remarkable  for  politenefs  and  diffi- 
cult to  be  explained,  women  and  fwine 
were  forbidden  to  enter  it.    The  prieft, 
who  offered  up  the  facrifice,  was  to  be 
chafte^  to  have  his  head  fhaved,    his 

feet 
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feet  bare,  and  his  robe  tucked  up.  Some 
authorii  pretend  that  there  was  no  ftatue 
in  the  temple,  not  even  that  of  the  Di* 
vinity,  to  which  it  was  dedicated.  By 
Hercules  the  Phoenicians  meaned  to  in- 
dicate the  almighty  power  of  the  Su- 
preme Being* 

The  fmall  peninfula  on  which  Cadiz 
is   fituated,  embraces  a  very  confiderable 
extent  of  the  fea,  and  with  its  two  ex- 
treme points",  called  Los  Puntales^  forms 
a  noble  bay,  the  work  of  Nature,  which 
is   about  three  leagues    long  and  two 
broad.    Its  entrance  is  in  breadth  a  fhort 
league,  or,  according  to  father  Labal, 
only  five    hundred    toifes.      The   two 
points  appear  contrived  exprefsly  to  de* 
fend  the  bay. 

* 

The  town  of  Cadiz  occupies  the  nor- 
fcbern  part  of  this  projeftion  of  land, 

>*  Sed. nulla  effigies  £mulacraque  nota  deorum, 
Majeftate  locum  et  facra  implevere  timoré. 

SiL.  Ital, 

Vo  L.  III.  U  and 
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and  is  at  prefent  much  larger  and  hand'* 
fonier  than  when  father  Labal  faw  it. 
He  compares  it  to  Bayonne  for  fize,  but 
for  populoiifnefs  it  cannot  enter  into 
comparifon  with  this  latter  city.  Its 
form  is  nearly  fquare,  and  Nature  feems 
particularly,  to  have  defigned  it  for  a 
place  of  ftrength.  On  thç  fouth  fide 
it  is  rendered  inacceflible  by  the  fea, 
from  the  heighth  and  fteepnefs  of  the 
ihore  :  on  the  land  fide  it  is  defended  by 
two  ftrong  baftions  ;  and  to  the  north, 
by  feveral  fand  banks  and  very  dan- 
gerous rocks.  The  point  which  runs 
put  toward  the  weft,  and  which  was 
called  the  World's  End,  is  defended  by 
a  fort,  named  Saint  Sebaftian,  which 
covers  the  entrance  of  the  bay;  and  on 
the  eaft  fide  it  is  protedled  by  the  caftle 
of  Saint  Philip. 

The  ftreets  of  Cadiz  are  broad,  ftraight, 
and  at  prefent  almoft  all  paved  with  a 
large  white  and  fmooth  ftonc,  which 
care  has  been  taken  to  cut  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  prevent^  the  horfes  and 

mules 
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mules  From  flipping.  The  houfes  are 
large,  commodious,  cool,  and  well  con- 
trived ;  and  the  number  of  merchants, 
of  the  moft  extenfive  connexions  and 
îtomènfé  property,  who  refide  there. 
Can  fcarcely  be  imagined  ;  in  faâ,  the 
whole  city  is  engaged  in  trade.. 

Cadi2  contain  s  fèveral  rejgul  ar  fquares  ; 
the  largeft  is  that  of  Saint  Antonio  ; 
but  what  is,  perhaps,  equally  remark- 
able, is  the  church  of  that  name,  which 
formerly  was  only  a  fimple  hermitage. 
But  during  the  plague  of  1648,  the  fta- 
tue  of  the  faint  having  frequently  been 
at  the  trouble  of  leaving  his  niche  to 
go  and  heal  the  fick  in  the  city,  the 
grateful  inhabitants  thought  they  could 
do  no  lefs  than  build  him  a  handfome 
church,  which  is  now  become  the  church 
of  one  of  the  parilhes» 


The  Francifcans,  or  RecoUets,  fettled 
themfelves  at  Cadiz  in  the  year  i6o8. 
They  had  at  firft  only  a  very  fmall  houfe 
in  the  fquare  de  la  Verde  Cruz^  (or  of  the 

U  2  green 
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green  crofs)  but  they  havexiow  given  their 
name  to  the  ftreet  which  they  inhabit* 
Their  prefent  flourifhing  ftate  is  to  be 
afcribed  to  the  Holy  Virgin  and  a  French, 
merchant,  named  Peter  Ifaac,  who  en* 
tered  into  partnerfhip  with  the  queen 
of  heaven  for  the-  management  of  a  bu* 
fmefs  by  which  he  gained  fourteen  thou* 
fand  ducats.  Ifaac  was  honeft  enough  to 
carry  to  the  Francifcans  the  fhare  due  to 
the  Virgin,  and  afterward  made  them  a 
prefent  of  his  o^vn  part  of  the  profits, 
for  the  pleafure  of  being  buried  in  th« 
church  of  thefe  good  fathers,  who  thus 
obtained  the  whole  fum. 
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SEVILLE. 

THE  ancient  name  of  this  city  was 
fii/paifS^  which  name  was  preferved  to 
it  by  the  Latins.  The  Goths  from  Hif- 
palis  made  HifpaRa  ;  but  the  Arabians^ 
who  came  after  them»  not  pronouncing 
the^,  called  it  IxBUlaj  of  which  the  Caf- 
talians  have  mad.Of£evilla.  Arias  Montano 
derives  the  n^mt  Hi/palis  from  the  Phœ- 
nician  word  Spahroa  Spila^  which  in  that 
language  fignifies  plain  or  field  of  ver- 
dure, whence  the  feveral  names  Hi/pal^ 
Ifpalis^  Spalis^  and  Spalenfisj  given  to  Se- 
ville, are  derived.  The  Romans  granted 
it  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  colony,  and 
called  it  Julia  Romula^  or  little  Rome. 

Hercules  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  Seville,  and  the  opinion  is 
fo  general,  that  it  is  current  among  the 
common  people  by  long  tradition  ;  it  is 
even  infcribed  on  the  gates  of  the  city  : 
it  is  true  Caefar  is  given  to  Hercules  as  a 

U  3  com- 
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companion.  Over  the  gate  called  thcf 
Carnej  becaufe  it  leafls  Xo  the  (hambles, 
is  the  following  infcription  : 

Condidit  Alcides,  renovavit  Julius  urbem» 
ReftituitChriftoFemandus  tertius  heros. 

Thcfe  two  Latin  verfcs  arc  par^phrafed 
in  the  Caftilian  tQngue,  ùvef  thp  gate 
gfXeres. 

Hercules  me  edijka^ 

Julio-Cefarme  cerco 

àemuroy  torres  alias 

y  el  rey  fanto  me  gam 

con  Gar  ci  Perez  de  Farias  *• 

Over  an  ancient  painting  of  Seville 
were  thefe  words  : 

Ab  Hercule  et  Cafara 

nobilitas. 

A  fe  ipja  fidelitas,^ 

*  Hercules  founded  me.  Julius  Caefar  furroundcd 
inc  with  waljf  and  high  towers.  The  holy  ki^g 
conquered  mc  with  Garci  Perez  dc  Vargas, 

There 
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There  ftill  remain  in  Seville  feveral 
flatues  of  Hercules  and  Csefar^  befides 
that  fupported  by  two  antique  columns 
at  the  Alameda.  Of  the  forty-three 
Hercules,  mentioned  in  hiftory  or  fable, 
two  came  into  Spain  ;  one  was  a  Lybian, 
the  other  from  Thebes.  The  latter 
came  to  Cadiz  with  the  Argonauts, 
and  went  thence  to  Gibraltar,  where  he 
founded  a  city,  which  he  called  Heraclea. 
This  Hercules  came  about  a  thoufand 
years  after  the  other,  fo  famous  for  his 
twelve  labours,  his  ftrength  and  courage* 
It  remains  to  be  known  which  pf  the 
two  founded  3çville, 
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C    O     R    D    O    U    A. 

THE  city  oi  Cordoua  is  very  anci- 
ent: it  was  illuftrious  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  Corduba  and  Coloma  Patricia  ;  the  name 
of  Patricia  only  was  frequently  given  to 
it,  as  appears  from  feveral  coins,  and 
from  an  infcription  on  an  antique  mar- 
ble, now  a  holy  water  pot  in  the  chprch 
of  Saint  Marina. 

D.  M.  S. 
M.  LVCRETIVS.  VERNA.  PATRI 

CIENSIS.  ANN.   LV. 
PIVS.INSVOS.  H.E.S.  SIT-  T.T. 

LEVIS. 

This  city  has  preferved  nothing  of  its 
ancient  grandeur,  except  a  vaft  enclo- 
fure  filled  with  houfeà  half  in  ruins  ; 
and  the  famous  raofque,  built  by  AbdaU 
rahmati  in  the  eighth  century.  This 
monument  is  really  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  curious.  After  the  conqueft 
of  Cordoua  it  was  converted  into  a  ca* 

thçdral, 
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thedraU  and  not  more  than  half  of  it 
now  exifts  ;  but  fuch  as  it  is,  nothing 
would  equal  its  magnificence  were  the 
height  proportioned  to  the  extent* 

As  I  was  walking  in  the  cathedral,  I 
ûbfervèd  a  grave  newly  dugi^  whidi  was 
not  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  deep* 
I  was  curious  to  know  for  whom  it  was 
intended,  and  foon  healrd  the  fmging  of 
priefts,  and  perceived  a  few  lights,  and 
a  long  cafe  covered  with  a  black  cloth* 
The  bier  was  opened,  and-  within  it  I 
faw  a  Corpfe  covered  with  rags,  and  the 
feet  in  a  pair  of  torn  fhoes  :  in  this  ftate 
it  was  put  into  the  grave.    I  was  afto- 
niflied  that  a  perfon  apparently  in  fuch 
wretched  circumftances  fhould  be  in- 
terred in  the  cathedral,  and  dill  mora 
fo,    that  in  a  climate  fo  warm  as  that 
of  Cordoua,  the  body  fhould  be  laid  no 
deeper  than  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the 
furface  of  the  earth.     With  refpeA  to 
his  poverty,  I  was  told  that  he  died  at 
thehofpital;  but,  being  of  the  confra- 
ternity of  foulp,  he  had  a  right  to  b^ 

interred 
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interred  in  that  place;  and  as  to  the 
{hallownefs  of  the  grave,  it  was  the 
cuftom. 

The  ancient  palace  of  the  Moors  has 
been  converted  into  ftables,  in  which 
an  hundred  Andalufian  horfes  are  ufu- 
ally  kept.    Their  genealogy  is  carefully 
preferved  ;  the  name  and  age  of  each  is 
written  over   the  place  in  which    he 
ftands,  and,  as  the  horfes  are  very  fpi- 
rited,  their  hinder  feet  are  faftened  down 
to  iron  rings  fixed  to  a  ftaple  in  the 
ground  ;  but  notwith (landing  this  con- 
finement  they  Ihew  all  their  vivacity. 
The  mares  are  kept  in  the  environs  of 
Cordoua,  and,  in  the  proper  feafon,  the 
horfes  are  taken  to  them  ;  the  foal  al« 
ways   receives    the  name  of  the  dam. 
Among  the  Andalufian  horfes,  thofe  of 
the   kingdom   of  Jaen,   and   efpecially 
the    environs    of    Baeza   are  moft  ef- 
teemed.    The  horfes  of  Andalufia  are 
naturally  chafte,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
fear  in  putting  them  hear  mares;   but 
jaifter  they  have  once  known  them,  they 

arc 
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»re    very   difficult  to    reduce    to  obe- 
dience. 

All  who  have  written  on  Cordoua 
have  called  it  the  mother  of  men  of 
genius.  In  the  firft  ages  after  the  foun- 
dation of  this  city,  it  podeflèd  a  univer- 
fity,  in  which  all  the  fciences  were  cul- 
tivated ;  Strabo  fays,  the  ancient  books 
of  the  Turdetani,  their  poetry  and  their 
laws,  written  in  verfe,  were  here  pre-» 
ferved. 

Under  the  Romans  this  univerfity  wa» 
not  lefs  celebrated  for  philofophy,  mo- 
rality, and  the  art  of  oratory:  it  had 
alfo  a  Greek  profefforfhip.  The  elder 
Seneca,  who  wrote  the  art  of  perfuqfion  ; 
Lucius  Annseus  Seneca,  preceptor  to  Ner 
ro  ;  Gallio,  a  famous  orator  ;  Acilius  Lucar 
nus,  celebrated  for  his  eloquence,  grand»* 
father  to  the  poet  Lucan  ;  Fortius  Lar 
dro,  whofe  art  of  rhetoric  rendered  him 
as  famous  in  Rome  as  in  Cordoua,  and 
of  whofe  works  there  remains  to  us  only 
pne  harangue;  IVfaneius,  mailer  of  the 

eldei; 
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elder  Seneca;   Lucan,  well   known  by 
his  Pharfalia;    Seiieca.    furnamed    the 
tragedian,  to  diftinguifh  him  from  the 
philofopher  ;.  and  Schecâ,  the  hiftorian, 
who  wrote  the  abridgement  of  the  Ro- 
man hiftory,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Epitome  of  Florils,   all  ftudied  there. 
Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  the  poet  Ar- 
chia,  mentions  feveral  famous  poets  of 
Cordoua  who  went  to  Rome,  and  among 
others  Scxtilius  Henna,  of  whofe  writ- 
ings there   remains  but  one  elegy,  in 
which  he  laments  the  death  of  the  Ro- 
man orator. 

•  The  Moors  preferved  to  the  univerfity 
of  Cordoua  the  reputation  it  had  ac^ 
quired;  Avempace  and  Algazel,  philo- 
sophers, of  whom  Saint  Thomas  makes 
mention,  profeffed  morality  there»  Ali* 
albohacen  and  Aliaben-Ragel,  men  of 
profound  erudition  among  the  Arabians, 
.were  brought  up  in  it»  Abenzual,  fur- 
named  the  Wife,  a  great  aftrologcr, 
philofopher  and  phyfician,  took  leflbns 
there,  and  it  was  within  the  fame  walh 

that 
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that  the  thirty  philofophers  and  phyfi- 
cians,  who  compofed  and  put  in  order 
the  works  known  under  the  name  of 
Avjcenna,  were  formed;   this  is   con- 
firmed by  Garalai,  by  which  prince  they 
were  fuppofed  to  have   been  written, 
becaufe  they  were   dedicated  ito   him. 
Amongft  the  learned  Moors,  to  whom 
Cordoua  gave  birth,  were  Albermarcar, 
Abramo  and  Mefalco,  phyficians,  aftror 
logers    and    philofophers:    Rafhez  AI- 
manzor,  known  by  a  number  of  curioug 
medical  works,  and  the  hiftory  he  wrote 
of   the  conqueft   of  Spain;   Averroes, 
Cî^Ued,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Com-^ 
mentator  ;  and  Aben  Regid,  who  wrote 
the  work,  intitled.  Of  the  dhifion  and 
conquçji  of  S^m. 
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LA    MANCHA. 

THE  firft  village  in   this  country 
famous  for  the  amours  and  adventures 
of  Don  Quixote,  is  EI  Vizo.    The  firft 
women  I  faw  there  appeared  to  me  hand* 
fome  and  well  made,  and  I  obferved  that 
the  drefs  and  manners,  which  Cervantes 
has  fo  well  defer ibed  in  his  inimitable 
work,  are'ftill  to  be  found  in  that  dif- 
triél:.    There  is  no  labourer  nor  young 
female  peafant    who  is  not    well    ac- 
quainted with  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  ; 
and  in  the  Fenta  of  ^efada^  there  is  a 
well  which  ftill  bears   his  name,  that 
being    the    place   where   the  valorous 
knight  is  fuppofed  to  have  paffed  the 
whole  night  under  arms.     Such  is  the 
fate  and  reward  of  men  of  genius:  their 
works  acquire  fame,  and  have  their  mo- 
numents even  in  the  country  of  the 
authors. 


El 
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El  Vifo  is  a  confiderable  village.  The 
young  women  are  employed  in  fpinning 
the  fineft  wool  of  the  country,  and,  after 
getting  the  yarn  died  of  feveral  colours, 
make  it  into  garters  extremely  well 
wrought,  and  ornamented  with  witty 
devices.  Val  de  Penas,  four  leagues  from 
Vifo,  is  another  confiderable  village  fa- 
mous  for  its  red  wine,  which  is  the  beft 
and  moft  wholefome  in  Spain  :  it  is 
much  efteemed  in  Madrid,  and  ferved 
at  the  king's  table.  The  environs  of 
this  village  are  well  cultivated,  and  the 
road  is  good  and  even  to  Manzanares, 
a  little  village,  in  which  I  remarked  the 
livelinefs  for  which  La  Mancha  is  fo 
celebrated. 

This  is  the  moft  chearful  country  ia 
Spain  ;  the  inhabitants  are  affable,  and 
great  lovers  of  muflc  and  dancing.:  the 
Women  are  tall,  well  made,  and  have 
handfome  features.  A  player  upon  the 
guittar,  and  a  fmger  of  feguidillas  are 
perfons  in  great  requeft  in  this  part  of 
the  country.     The  girls,  young  men, 

and 
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and  married  women  aflemble  at  the  firft 
found  of  the  inftrument  ;  the  concourfe 
is  generally  at  the  Po/ada,  as  the  moft 
convenient  and  extenfive  place;  thebeft 
voices  ling  feguidillas,  and    the   blind 

accompany  them  upon  their  inftruments, 

« 

The  ftranger  is  aftoniflied  at  feeing  a 
labourer  in  the  drefs  of  Sancho,  and 
wearing  a  broad  leathern  girdle,  become 
an  agreeable  dancer,  and  perform  all  his 
fteps  with  grace,  precifion  and  meafure. 
The  women  befides  have  a  Meneo,  as  it 
is  called,  or  a  certain  rapid  movement,  a 
flexibility,  a  yielding  attitude,  fuch  vo- 
luptuous poftures  and  fteps  fo  languifh- 
ing,  graceful,  varied  and  juft,  that 
while  feeing  a  pretty  woman  dance,  a 
philofopher  would  find  his  wifdom  trou« 
blefome. 

La  Mancha  is  the  province  of  Spain 
in  which  the  inhabitants  fing  and  dance 
the  moft:  their  fongs  and  feguidillas 
are  peculiar  to  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  to 
Hn^ing  and  dancing  the  Manc&egas  add 

the 
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ïhè  merit  of  poetry.  Thè  Segùidillaii 
tompoffed  ih  Ftenth  arc  in  much  cf- 
tfecm  throtighotit  all  Spain.  Mod  of 
them  are  vpluptubtis,  and  turn  dn  the 
ïubjeft  of  love  or  abfence.  Some  are 
fâtiricâl.  The  fétitimcnts  of  feveral 
which  I  hatrte  heard  repeated  were  deli* 
feitfe  and  poetically  cxprfeffed; 

The  cinnabar  nl^he  bf  Almadènj  whicHi 
according  to  Mr.  Bowles,  is  the  richeft 
of  the  kind  yet  found,  thé  mdft  curious 
for  itè  properties,  and  dnc  of  the  moffi 
ancient  that  haS  ever  btffcn  Worked,  îè^ 
in  La  Mancha.  The  churchy  and  a  gteat 
part  of  the  village  of  Almadën,  which 
contain*  upwards  of  three  hundred 
houfesi  were  built  frorh  thé  produce 
of  the  cinnabar,  and  all  thé  inhabitants 
fubfift  by  the  miné:  Thé  exhalations 
of  the  mercury  are  ndt  dangerous  tù 
men,  animals,  ot  plants,  as  has  been 
fdppofed  ;  the  galley  flaves  ftnt  to 
Work  the  mirie,  are  rbbuft  and  healthy^ 
ttidugh  feveral  among  them  ate  wicked 
enough  to  feign  being  ill  of  thé  palfey. 
WoL.  III.  X  Eack 
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Çach  of  thefe  coft^  th«  ^^te  tw^nty^ 
pence  ^  d^y,  am)  there  ip  not  a  labourer 

ip  41^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  offered  to  do 
moft  Yfojfk  for  h^lf  the  price. 

The  dif eftion  o£  the  mountain  is  from 
oprth-eaft  ^o  fouth-weft.  M.  de  Juffier 
has  given  'a  very  good  defcription  of  the 
furnaces  uifed  to  extraft  the  mercury; 
which  is  inferted  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  year  iji^* 
The  invention  of  thefe  furnaces  is  due  to 
a  Spaniard  I  Don  Juan  Alfonfo  de  Buftar 
çaant^,  ^nd  they  are  at  prefent  ufed  in 
Hungary,  f'ive  or  fix  thoufand  quintals 
of  mercyry  are  annually  produced  from 
the  n^ine  of  Almaden,  a  part  of  which 
is  ufed  in  cxtrafting  filyer  from  the 
jpiines  of  Mexico.  The  Spaniards' firft 
4ifcoyered  and  em.ployed  this  Ample 
^nd  ingénions  means,  in  1566,  in  the 
diftri6ts  where  wood  was  fcarce.  It  ist 
t^rue,  that  before  that  time,  the  gol4 
mines  of  Hyngary  were  worked  with 
;jmalgama.    The  Spaniards  contrived  tQ 

çender  a  mineral  ûone,  in  which  th« 
i.  metal 
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fhëtal  was  imperceptible^  into  impalpi- 
Die  powder^  and  to  form  ifrara  it  maflcs 
of  twenty- five  ijuintals  ;  afterwards  to 
mix  it  with  greeti  copperas  and  lime^ 
reciucecl  alfd  to  vety  fine  powder,  a 
certain  quantity  of  watcr^  and  thirty 
pounds  of  mercury^  indifl:in6l  portions, 
and  not  all  at  once*  ^he  mafs  formed 
of  thefe  different  ftibftances  is  fre- 
quently ilirred^  and  the  fixed  alkali  of 
the  lime  being  diffolved  by  the  motion j. 
à6ts  upon  the  acids  of  the  fait  and  cop« 
peras.  This  aétion  produces  a  Fermen-* 
tation  and  violent  heat,  which  deftroy 
the  particles  of  iron  or  copper  that  may 
be  in  the  mine^  and  the  imperceptible 
particles  of  filver  cfcape  from  the  prifon 
in  which  they  are  fhut  up,  and  unite! 
with  the  mercury,  which  amalgamates 
with    them.    This   mixture   forms  thft 

« 

pafle  which  in  Mexico  is  called  Pina. 
By  thefe  mean's  about  two  ounces  o^ 
filver  per  quintal  are  extradled  from  the 
mine,  which  in  the  common  method 
would  not  produce  a  fufEciency  to  pay 
iox  the  working.    The  exa6t  quantity 

X^  of 
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of  mercury  loft  in  the  operation  is  not 
afcertained  ;  thé  moft  probable  opinicwi 
is,  that  as  many  ounces  of  mercury  are 
loft  as  there  are  ounces  of  filver  ex- 
tra6ted,  and  the  pound  of  mercury  de- 
livered at  Mexico  cofts  nearly  as  much 
as  an  ounce  of  filver. 

At  a  few  leagues  from  Mailzaûares  lô 
the  little  village  of  Villa-Harta,  where  it 
has  been  pretended  that  the  fiVer  Guadi- 
ana  runs  under  ground  fo  rfeveral  mites, 
and  that  the  road  lies  over  it,  which  it 
is  afferted  gave  occafion  to  a  Spaniard^ 
who  was  a  flave  in  Africa,  to  fay,  that 
his  king  was  one  of  the  moft  powerful 
monarchs  in  the  world,  and  that  among 
other  wonders  to  be  found  in  his  do- 
minions, there  was  a  bridge  feven 
leagues  long.  But  this  bridge  is  a  mere 
fable,  according  to  the  beft  geogra* 
phers,  who  affure  us  that  the  Guadiana 
does  not  really  flow  underground,  but 
Only  runs  between  the  windings  of 
fome  high  mountains  which  conceal  it 
from  the  fight  for  a  confiderable  dif- 

tancc,^ 
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tance,  after  which  it  again  appears  at 
the  lakes  called  l.os  ojos  de  la  Guadianaj 
pï  the  eyes  of  the  Guadiana. 

At  the  diftance  of  a  league  from 
Toledo  there  is  a  charming  meadow 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  planted 
with  feveral  groups  of  trees  ;  the  mea- 
dow is  called  La  Huerta  del  Rey^  the 
King's  Garden.  The  Moorifh  kings» 
when  they  were  in  poffeffipn  of  Toledo, 
had  a  pleafure  houfe  there. 


T   O   L    E    D   O^ 

THE  origin  qf  TqI^^o  is  uncertain, 
/iiccording  to  Silya  in  bis  enquiry  con- 
cerning the  n^anner  in  which  Spain  was 
peopled,  fpme  Jews  eftabliflied  them- 
ielves  in  the  place  where  Toledo  now 
ftands  540  years  before  Chrift,  and 
palled  the  city  they  founded  "Toledath^ 
which  in  their  language  fignifies  mother 
of  the  people.  This  origin  is  equally  npb^e 
and  doubtful. 

X3  We 
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c 

We  know  that  Toledo  was  a,  Roman 
colony,  and  made  the  depofitory  of  the 
treafures  fcijt  to  Rome, 

From  the  Romans  it  paflfcd  under  the 

,  dominion  of  the  Goths,  Leoyigild  re- 

fided  there,  and  embeJJijP^ed  the  city, 

which  became  more  confiderable  under 

his  fucceffors. 

Tl>e.]^oors  toojc  Toledo  in  71,4,  an4 
reigned  there  until  the  year  1985^  when 
it  was  taken  from  them  by  Alphonfo  VL 
who  lliled  himfelf  eropprpc  of  Toledo^ 
whence  it  took,  find  has  preferved  the 
title  of  rojral  and  imperial.^ 

/ 

The  tawp  hpufe  called  del  jiyuntamiento 
ÎS  near  the  palace  of  the  archbifl^op: 
its  elegant  architecture,  faid  to  bç  by 
pominico  Grecq,  is  not  in  any  refpeél 
^fcrior  to  that  of  the  fineft  edifices  ii^ 
Toledo.  The  columns  are  dqric  and 
ipnic,  and  thp  towers  an4  Qther^orna» 
roents  by  which  they  are  accompanied, 
are  worthy  the  examination  of  donnqif- 

feurs.' 
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fetira.  The  fdîowm'g  verféS  ai**'  îarfcrîÊ^i 
on  the  wall  ofth^  ftaîr-cafài 

I^oMef  drfcretos  irafronêî 
^e  goherft'disf  à^ùkdéy 
Mn  aquejlôs  ^ééHoriéi 
Befechiad  tas  ajkmesj 
JOodteinSj   anior^^  y  ffdedo  ; 
Pot  lot  eomuHes  proyéchùs 
Dexad  los  particulafer  : 
Pues  vos  fi%o  dios  pilar  es 
De  tdn^  altij^mbi^  fecho'Sy 
EJlad  firmes  f  dereehvs^.  ^ 

w 

Toledo,  as  is  well^  kiiown,  was^  for- 
merly famous  for  the  éiquîfite  tetiipét' 
of  the  fwotxi  blades  made  there;;  an<? 
the  genuine  ones'  that  ftill  remaih  arc^ 
fold  at  an  exorbitant  price.  It  is  faid, 
that  the  fecret  of  hitrdenirig  them  has 

^  Noble  aad  judicibut  meniviid  gbvarn'Tobttby 
leave  your  paffions  x>n  this  ftair-cafè;  leave  tiierelové^ 
fear,  and  the  deiire'  of  gain.  For  the  public  benefit 
forget  every  private  interefty  and' ferve  God  :  tapi 
has  made  you  the  pillars  of  thSs  au^ft  psilate;  bd 
pver  firm  axtd  upriglit. 

X  4  been 
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been  again  recovered,  and  experiment^ 
have  been  made  with  blades  lately  fabric 
jcated  there,  which  feem  to  juftify  thi§ 
affertion.  Wl^ep  one  of  thefe  has  unr 
jdergone  the  operation  of  tempering,  if 
it  is  ip  the  leaft  notched  by  ftriking 
with  it  feveral  violenf:  blows  on  an  iron 
head-piece  \t  is  rejedted.  Almoil  aU 
jthat  are  made  here,  it  is  faid,  will 
iland  this  proof. 

Two  centuries  agp  Toledp  contained 
piore  than  two  hundred  thoufapd  in- 
habitants, but  at  prefent  it  fcarcely 
has  thirty  thoufand.  ^yhe^  a  houfe 
fells  to  decay  it  i§  nevpr  rebuilt  ;  and  ip 
twenty  years  more  this  city  will  bg 
little  elfe  than  a  heap  qf  ruins* 

Toledp  is,  built  uppn  roches,  and  com? 
manded  by  eminences,  which  feem  tq 
prefent  the  image  of  fterility;  yet,  in 
the  midft  of  thefe  precipices,  the  tra- 
veller finds^  tp  his  furprife,  feveral  fer- 
ple  and  charmipg  (ituations,  murmur» 
jung  ftreams,  and  verdant  rçtreats,    im«* 

penetrable 
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penetrable  to  the  burning  rays  of  thç 
fun.  Thefe  places  are  called  Cigarrales\ 
the  road  to  them  is  rough  and  fatigue* 
ing,  but  when  we  have  furmounted 
the  difficulties  of  arriving  at  them,  wo 
are  not  eafily  induced  to  quit  thenu 

From  Toledo  it  is  a  day's  journey  to 
Madrid.  The  road  lies  through  feveral 
large  towns,  of  which  Getafa  is  this 
^ft  and  the  moit  coi^fiderablo. 


M    A     D     R     I     D, 

MADRID  was  long  only  an  obfcure 
tpwn,  appertaining  to  the  archbi(hops 
of  Toledo  \  but  while  fo  many  flourifli- 
jng  and  illuftrious  cities,  enjoying  every 
advantage  of  fituation^  have  funk  into 
dcferted  villages,  thjs  town,  built  in  a 
ilerile  and  ungrateful  foil,  has  become 
pne  of  the  iinefl  cities  in  Europe* 


On 
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f   On  appraachiing  Madrid  9.  nolthing  zm* 
«offioacfts  to  thfi  UdEÇïàhx  that  he  is  oeaor 
the  csbpitâh  û£  the  Spaniâb  mcasscrchjr.. 
The  kmSi  witfaia  t\90^  Icseguvs  oi  tbaft 
iCri^  9re  sqaally  dinty  aiftd  daiMitQBlte  of  alt 
convemcacBa  irkh  tkculb;  in  e^f^yothex: 
part  of  the  kingdom.    The  foil  appears 
iBamreiav  aàdt  whthmiili  either  trees  00  ver- 
dbdrew     But?  eoL  aniifiiiig  at  the  baal^ 
(S6  the  Jt&QK&anEUieây.  a  uipGOib'  and  ex-> 
tremely  netrd&arjjc  bmdge,.  tdiough:  it  Usa 
been  ridiculed  by  the  queftion,  "  where 
is  the  river  ?  '*     notifies  the  vicinity  of 
the'  royal    refidence.      This    bridge   is 
about    a  thoufand  paces    in   length  *, 
and,   at  the  beginning,  about  twenty- 
two  jn  breadth,  though  it  narrows  to- 
ward&^the  aentter,  where  it  is;  nab' mojrc 
|4fcLii'  tw^lMo.    It  is^  built  of  cmtf  flonesv 
aiid^  ha^  a  parapet  breaftî  high;     The 

*  yji/i/i-^i  9,Mr*.Twifs.  fays,  it  is  fix  hundred 
jind  ninety-five  fçet  long, ,  and  thirty-two  broAd  : 
;thasi)iniç  archfes.  The  briâge  of-Tbièdir,  wtfich, 
jaiçcording*  ta  the  «fame  traveller^  is  ihé^finefti^  has 
idfo  nine  atcfaos^  ^  and  :  is  tbree-^handrcd  ^aad:  ei^tj^ 
fgcf  long,  ai^d  thirty-fix  broad. 

gat* 
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gftte  of  the  cicy  which  1)ea4s  to*  ^  ^  tailed 
ifhe  gate  of  Segoyi^jft-om  whkh.  the.bddgtt 
has  taken,  it?  pgme»  If  w^  bwilt  un$iQr 
Phillip  II,  afijei;  the^  ^%J3  oi  th* 
ft.nipu;s  Johp  4.ç  Heçr^r»,  The  bri<ig« 
of  Toledo,  which  rs  mvifùk  moxp  wot". 
jdern,  cannot  compare  with  it  for  beaiatyi»; 
as  it  is  prnamented  in  an  extravagant 
tafte  with  ^xchesy  ^  are  the  greater 
part  of  the  bridge?  of  Spain^^ 

Almoft  all  the  ftreets  of  MwJteid  aa» 
ftraigljt,  tsride,  clean,   and  well  pa«edk 
The  largeft  and  moft  fjreqjueQted  are  thjï 
ftreet  of  Alcala,  that  of  Atochia,  that  ofc 
Toledo,   and  the  Cal/e  grande^  or  greats 
ftreet.     iyiadri4  has  alfo  feyeral  fqparesv^ 
whichj  in  generalj>  are  not  vpxy  regular^ 
The  principal  are  thofe  of  San  Joachiqa^ 
pol,    Lafganitas,    Saq.    Pomingo,     La^ 
Cevada^  and  the   Plaza  Mayor-      Ther 
latter  efpecially  deferves  nQtice  for  it% 
fpacipufnefs    and    regularity^    and   th^ 
l^legant  and  lofty  houfes  it  contains.     It 
is   fifti&en  hundred  and   thirty-fix  feet; 
in  circuit,    ThchoufeS|  of  wi^içh  theret 
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arc  a  hundred  and  thirty- fix,  arc  of  fiv« 
ftories,  ornamented  with  balconies,  thç 
firft  of  which,  fupported  by  pillars, 
Éorm  a  piazx^  roundi  the  fquare,  where 
the  inhabitants  may  walk  under  cover. 
In  the  midle  of  the  fcjuare  a  market  i;; 
kept. 

The  ftreets  and  fquares  pf  Madrid^ 
except  the  Plaia  Mayor,  which  1  have 
juft  defcribed,  are  ornamented  witl; 
fountains  in  a  very  ill  tafte.  Thofc 
mod  to  be  diftinguifhed  in  this  par- 
ticular,   are  the  fountain  of  the  fmall 

irregular  fquare  called  Plaza  di  Antoniq 
Martin,  and  that  of  the  fquare  named 
Puerta  del  Sol.  The  others  are  not 
more  magnificent  though  lefs  ridiculous. 
The  water  of  all  thcfe  fountains  i^ 
excellent;     and    the    air    of    Madrid, 

.  •  .  , 

though  the  weather  be  variable  and 
uncertain,  extremely  pure.  It  was  this 
purity  of  the  air  and  excellent  quality 
of  the  water  which  induced  Philip  II, 
and  his  fuccefTors  to  fix  their  rçfidçncçi 
in  this  city.    • 

Thft 
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Tkç  koufes  are,  in  general,  built  of 
birick  ;  there  are  feveral  which  arc  large 
and  handfome  ;  but  I  found  few  that 
are  to  be  compared  to  the  elegant  edifices 
of  the  Rue  Grenelle,  or  the  Fauxbourg 
St.  Honoré,  at  Paris. 

The   city  of  Madrid  contains  fifteen 
gates,     eighteen     parifh(S>    thirty-live 
convents  of  monks,   and  thirty-one  of 
nuns;    thirty-nine  colleges^    hofpitals^ 
or  Jioufes  of  charity  ;    feven  thoufand 
three  hundred  and  ninety-eight  dwel- 
ling houfes,  and  about  a  hundred  and 
forty  thoufand  inhabitants.     The  Lom- 
bard traveller,  father  Caimo,  tells   us, 
that  fifty  thoufand  fheep,    and  twelve 
thoufand  oxen  are  annually  confumed 
there  ;  to  which  his  editor  has  added  a 
ludicrous  eftimateof  the  onions  and  leeks 
devoured  there,  which  he  fays,  amount  to 
970000000000000000000000000000045» 
But  this  writer  would  not  at  prefent 
have  any  reafon   tp    complain  of  the 
difagreeable  fmèlls  of  the  ftrcets,   nor 

would 
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irouid  he  find  all  the  perfumes  of  AtA^ 
bk  neceflary  to  defend  himfelf  front 
theiii. 

•  The  ehviroîis  of  Madrid  prefent  the^ 
traveller  with  nothing  agreeable  except 
the  banks  of  the  Manzanares,  where  he 
finds  fhade,  coolnefs,  and  verdure;  for 
what  is  called  Las  Delidas  (the  delights) 
on  the  fide  of  the  gate  of  Mocha,  is 
little  d'eferving  ofthe  name,  as  the  moft 
ôfFenfive  fmell  cohtinually  exhales  from 
à  ftagnant  canal,  called  the  canal  of  Man- 
«anares,  which-  has  long  been  t^gun^ 
but  is  not  yet  near  finiflied.  It  cannot 
be  dehied  but  it  would  be  of  confiderable 
utility  for  the  facilitation  of  conveyance,, 
and  would  work  feveral  mills  which  have 
been  built  on  its  banks  ;  but  its  waters 
#ill  always  have  fo  little  motion  that 
there  is  too  much  caufè  to  fear  they 
might  give  birth  to  fevers  and  putrid 
difeafes  ift  the  four, or  five  leagues  of 
country  through  which  they  are  to  take 
their  languid  coûrfe. 
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ACADEMIES. 

THERE  are  four  academies  m  Ma- 
drid.   The  firft  is  the  Spanifh  academy 
founded  in    1714,  in  imitation  of  the 
French  academy,  and  confifting  of  twen- 
ty-four members,  including  the  prefi- 
dent.    Its  device  is  a  crucible  on  burn* 
ing  coals,  with  the  motto,  Umpia^  jixa^  y 
da  eJpUndor%  it  purifies,  fixes,  and  give^ 
luftre.    Its  firfl:  objeft  was  the  compi- 
lation of  a  diétionary  of  the  Spanifh  Ian**., 
guage,  which  was  publiflied  in  fix  vo» 
lûmes  folio,  and  of  which  a  new  edition 
is  now  preparing.    The  letters  A  and  B 
have  already  appeared,  and  contain  four 
thpufand  more  words  than  in  the  for- 
mer edition  ;  and  the  letter  C  will  re* 
ceive  ftill  greater  additions.    The  fame 
academy  is  alfo  employed  on  a  fupcrb 
edition  of  Don  Quixote,  adorned  with 
elegant  engravings,  and  collated  with  alt 
the  former  editions. 
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The  fécond  is  the  academy  of  hifiorjT^ 
i^rhich  owes  its  origin  to  a  fociety  of  in* 
dividuals,  the  objeft  of  whofe  meetings 
was  to  preferve  and  illuftratc  the  hifto- 
rical  monuments  of  the  kingdom  of 
Spain.  Their  labours  met  the  approba* 
tion  of  Philip  V*  who,  in  1738^  con-^ 
firmed  their  flatute^  by  a  royal  cedula; 
This  academy  Coniifls  of  twenty-four 
members^  including  thé  prefident,  fe-^ 
cretary,  and  cenfbr.  Its  device  is  a  river 
at  its  fource  ;  and  the  motto,  In  patriani 
populumque  fiuit. 

The  other  two  academies  are  the  aca-^ 
demy  of  the  fine  arts,  painting,  fculp- 
ture,  and  architeéture  ;  and  the  academy 
of  Medicine.  The  latter  is  held  in  nof 
great  efteem. 

The  Englifh  reader  may  not,  perhaps^ 
be  difpleafed.  with  a  relation  of  what 
paff^  in  the  academy  of  hiftory  at  Ma- 
drid^ on  the  fubjeét  of  Dr.  Robertfon's 
Hiftory  of  America.  TThis  work  was  re- 
ceived in  the  manner  it  defefved,  and 

great 
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^reat  praifes  were  beftowed  on  the  au- 
thoi"  for  having  fpoken  with  more  mo- 
deration than  others  of  the  cruelties  ex- 
ercifed  by  the  fir  ft  Spaniards  in  the 
new  world.  A  tranftator  was  chofen: 
from  among  the  member^  of  the  aca^ 
demy,  that  the  hiftory  of  Dr.  Robertfôn 
might  be  known  throughout  the  whole 
kingdont  of  Spain  y  and  become,  if  I  may 
fo  fpeak,  a  national  book;  M.  Campb- 
manes  was  defîred  to  write  to  this  re- 
fpeéiable  hiftorian  in  the  name  of  the 
academy,  and  to  inform  him  that  he  was 
admitted  a  member,  as  a  proof  of  their 
acknowledgement,  and  of  the  efteem 
they  had  for  his  work.  M.  Campoma- 
nes,  accordingly  wrote  to  Dr.  Robertfoii 
the  following  letter. 


Vol.  III.  t  Ott 
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^^  M  0 1  S  fi  NO  E  mio,  feria  mutil  eften* 
**  der  mc  en  manifèfiar  a  V.  S.  quanta 
^*  £jlimacton  bacen  los  Ejpanola  literates 
•*  de  fus  obrasj  y  los  motivos  que  tnc  obli-- 
«*  gan  a  efcrivir  efta  ir^r/^.  Defpuefi  de 
haver  efcriu  a  Y^  S.  la  hiftoria  ^  JU 
f  atria  con  tanta  concijhn  y  acierto,  em- 
prendrà  Ja  de  Carlos  V.  en  la  mas  i&!&* 
^  (T^^  crifis  de  Europa  ;  ^efempeno  la 
**  V,  S.  con  admiration  comun,  penetrans 
do  las  mayores  arcanos  de  la  confti* 
tucion  de  nueftra  Monarcbia  £fpag«^ 
•*  nola*  Perô  que  mucho  a  vifta  de  fa 
**  excellente  difcurfo  fobre  el  gobiemo 
^*  feudal  defde  la  décadencia  del  inipe* 
*•  rio  Occidental  bafta  el  tiempo  del 
**  mifmo  Carlos  ?  En  el  fe  ven  défera* 
*^  bueltas  por  otro  afpeélo  aqucllas  par- 
*^  ticulares  coftumbres  que  mefclaron  la 
**  Barbarie  Tartara  con  un  defprecio 
**  alto  de  los  vencindos  ;  y  un  defcuido 
*^  de  todas  las  clafes  de  los  pueblos^  a 
*'  excepcion  de  pocas  privilegiadas.  Nin* 
•^  gun  verdadero  amor  a  las  artes,  y  un 
^ ^.general  abandono  de  las  invefligaci- 

^<  one» 
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"SIR, 

**  IT  appears  to  mé  tinneccflary  to 
**  inform  you  of  the  folid  and  merited 
**  efteem  which  every  well  informed 
"  Spaniard  has  for  your  works,  or  of  the 
**  motives  by  which  I  am  induced  to 
*'  write  to  you.  After  having  written 
**  with  precifion,  truth,  and  an  accuracy 
*'  equally  admirable  and  worthy  of  you^ 
**  the  hiftory  of  your  own  country^ 
**  you  undertook,  in  that  of  CharlcB  V* 
**  to  defcribe  the  moft  delicate  crifis  in 
**  which  Europe  ever  was  fituated.  In 
*•  this  work  you  acquitted  yourfelf  in 
•*  fuch  a  manner  as  to  gain  general  ad- 
**  miration  ;  you  penetrated  the  moft 
"  profound  fecrets  of  our  monarchy. 
But  what  fhall  I  fay  of  your  excellent 
difcourfe  on  the  féodal  government, 
from  the  decline  of  the  empire  of  the 
**  weft  to  the  age  of  Charles  V  ?  In  this 
**  we  fee  new  light  thrown  upon  thofe 
**  peculiar  manners  which  the  Barba- 
"  rians  in  their  proud  contempt  for  the 

y  ^  •'  Van- 
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"  ones  utiles,  fubftituyendo  en  fu  lugar 
*•  las  futilezas  efcolafticas,   di6tadas  en 
"  las  celdas  de  los  folitarios  o  ceno vitas, 
**  y  trafladadas  defpues  a  las  Univerfida- 
«'  des  literarias.  Es  cierto  que  los  nuevos 
*'  defcubrimientos  del  Oriente,  y  del  Oc- 
"  cidente,    fueron  parte  para  facar  la 
**  Europa  del  efpiritu  feudal.  V.  S.  da  a 
*'  cftos  defcubrimientos  en  fus  dos  pri- 
**  meros  tomos  de  la  America  aquella 
*'  ferie,  y  enlace  de  la  hiftorie  antigua 
*'  y    moderna,    a    que    pucden    alcan- 
**  zar   pocos    hombrcs.      Yo    he  leydo 
*'  el  primer  libro  con  admiracion,  y  un 
**  gufto  indecible^     El  mifmo  he  adver- 
**  tido    en    la  célèbre    contra verfia    del 
"  obifpo  de  Chiapa,  cuya  difputa  refuelve 
^'  V.  S.  con  un  juicio  fuperior.    Yo  pen- 
*'  fava  efcrivir  a  V.  S.  por  mas  eftenfo; 
**  ahora  me  reduzco  a  remitir  a  V.  S.  el 
"  titulo  de  academicD  que  la  realAca- 
''  demia  de  la   hiftoria,    con   univerfal 
"  aclamacion,  me  ha  encargado  de  diri- 
"  girle  por  mano  de  My  lord  Grantham. 
*'  Efpero  en  breve,  y  fegun  lo  permitan 
*'  los  muchos  négocies  que  me  rodean, 

*^re- 
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*^  vanquiflied  introduced  into  Europe, 
^*  and  their  extreme  indifference  relative 
*^  to  every  city  except  the  fmall  number 
**  of  thofe  which  were  privileged.  At 
^'  that  time  there  was  no  real  love  of 
•*  the  arts  ;  the  moft  ufeful  difcoveries 
^*  in  the  fciences  ^  were  abandoned,  and 
^*  their  place  fuppli^d  by  the  fqbtilties  of 
^^  the  fchools,  firft  confined  to  the  ob- 
**  fcure  and  folitary  recefTes  of  cloifters, 
**  but  foon  afterwards  brought  to  light: 
♦*  in  literary  pi^iverfities,  • 

^  It  is  certain  that  the  difcoveries  in 
*'  the  eaft  and  weft  were  among  the 
*^  caufes  which  delivered  Europe  from 
'^  the  féodal  fpirit.  You  give  to  thefe 
*^  difcoveries,  in  the  two  firft  volumes 
*^  of  your  hiftory  of  America,  an  order, 
^*  a  continuation,  and  connexion  fo  na- 
^'  tural  between  ancient  and  modern 
**  hiftory,  that  I  know  but  few  men 
♦*  capable  of  doing  it  with  equal  fuc- 
•*  cefs.  1  have  read  the  firft  book  with 
**  pleafure,  and  an  admiration  which  Ï 
[^  cannot  exprefs.    I  alfo  felt  the  fame 

Y  3  ''fcHf 
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**  remitir  a  V.  S.  algnnas  obfervationes  y 
**  y  la  primera  acerca  de  fi  el  derecho  y 
*^  efpiritu  feudal  han  tenido  propiamente 
"  lugar  en  Efpana.  La  traducion  <jue 
•*  fe  efta  hatiendo  por  don  Ramon  de 
^*  Guevara  de  la  hiftoria  de  los  defcubri-p 
**  mientos  de  America,  a  vifta  de  la  Aca- 
^*  demîa,  tiene  una  fraze  que  parece 
^*  original  ;  y  al  parecer  exprime  con 
*•  mucha  propriedad  la  fluidel,  y  la^lo- 
**  quente  diccion  del  au  tor  original.  Yo, 
**  en  mi  particular,  doy  a  V.  S.  gracias 
**  por  las  honras  que  me  hace  en  fus  ef- 
♦*  critos.  Mis  occupaciones  fon.  taies 
**  que  no  me  dejan  tiempo  para  vacar 
*•  feriamente  a  quellas  detenidas  compa- 
^*  raciones  de  las  edades,  de  las  coftum- 
**  bres,  de  la  diverfîdad  de  los  goviernos, 
^*  y  de  las  caufias  que  han  influido  en 
^'  las  cataftrofes  politicas  de  las  naciones 
^*  mas  dignes.  iEfto  es  lo  que  fave  de- 
**  fempenar  V.  S.  defde  fu  gavinete,  como 
^*  fi  eftubiera  entre  nofotros,  fin  declinar 
^'  en  parcialidad.  Yo  me  ofrefco  a  V.S, 
^*  con  todas  veras,  y  puedo  afegurarle 
^^  fin  lifonja  que  pocos  libros  han  podidq 
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•^  fentlments  from  the  relation  of  the 
**  celclx'atcd  difpute  of  the  bifliop  of 
•*  Chiapa»  which  you  have  explained 
**  with  fo  much  art  and  ability.  I  at 
**  firft  imagined  I  fhould  be  able  to  write 
•*  to  you  more  fully  ;  but,  for  the  pre- 
**  fent,  I  find  myfelf  confined  to  fend- 
*' ing  you  the  title  of  Academician, 
**  which  the  Royal  Academy  of  Hiftory 
*'  have  unanimoufly  charged  me  to  con- 
•*  vey  to'you  by  means  of  lord  Grantham. 
•^  I  flatter  myfelf,  if  the  numerous  affairs 
•*  with  which  I  am  overwhelmed  will 
**  permit  me,  that  I  (hall  foon  be  able 
**  to  tranfmit  to  you  feveral  obferva- 
**  tions  ;  the  firfl:  of  which  fhall  be  upon 
•*  the  following  queftion  :  Have  the 
*^  fpirit  and  rights  of  feodality  ever  had 
*^  place  in  Spain? 

**  The  tranflation  which  Don  Ramon 
**  de  Guevara  is  writing,  under  theinfpec- 
^*  tion  of  the  academy,  of  your  hiftory 
"  of  America,  is  truly  in  an  original 
**  ftyle,  and  appears  to  me  to  render, 
**  with  great  propriety,  the  elegance,  ar« 
**  dour  and  energy  of  your  diélion* 

y  4  **  I  mak^ 
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f^  grangear  una  eftimacion  tadi  (blida 
?*  entre  las  gen  tes  de  letras  de  efte  pay? 
"  entre  tanto.  Pido  a  Dios  euarde  fd 
t*^  vida  muchos  anos.  Madrid  y  feptir 
*.*  cmbre  29  de  1 777."' 
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*'  I  make  you  my  perfonal  acknow- 
^*  ledgements  for  the  honour  you  have 
**  done  nie  in  your  writings, 

*^  My  occupations  are  fuch  as  do  not 
>*  leave  me  fuiiicient  leifure  to  refleél  fo 
^*  ferioufly  as  I  could  wifh  upon  the  dif- 
"  ference  of  ages,  manners  and  govern- 
"  ments,  and  the   caufes  which    have 
^^  had  an  influence  on  the  political  ca- 
**  taftrophes  of  the  moft  celebrated  nai- 
**  tions.     This  you  know  as  well  how 
**  to  do  in  your  clofet,  and  as  uninflu- 
**  enced  by  partiality,  as  if  you  were  in 
*'  this  country.    I  fincerely  avow  to  you 
**  on  my  own  part,  and  can  aflure  you 
**  without  flattery,  that  but  few  books 
*'  have  acquired,  amongft  the  learned  of 
f*  my  countrymen,  fo  folid  a  reputation 
*'  as  yours  poflefs/'^' 

^*  I  pray  God  to  jpreferve  you  for  a 
^*  great  number  of  years.  Madrid,  2^ 
I*  September,  1777* 

♦^  Dr.  Rot)ertfon's  anfwer  to  this  letter 
f  ^  was  \a  Spanifhy  and  as  follows  ; 
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En  el  Collegto  de  Edimburgo  a  ^dc 
Enero  de  1778. 

"  MUI  SENOR  mio,  Milord  Gran- 
^^  tham  ha   tenido   la    bondad   de  re* 
**  metir  me  la  carta  que  V.S.  illuftrif- 
^*  fima  fe  tome  la.  moleftia  de  efcriver 
^^  me,  pajrticipando  me  la  fingulariflima 
^^  e  inefperada  honra  que  fe  ha  fervido 
^^  difpenfar  me  la  real  Academia  de  la 
Hiftoria.    El  concepto    favorable  dc 
los  hombres  de  difcernimento,  7  can- 
^*  dor,  es  una  de  las  mas  guftofas  re- 
^^  compenfas   que  puede    confeguir   un 
*^  autor  por  fus  tareas  literarias;  quanto 
•*  mas  lifonjera  y,  apreciable  fera   una 
"  fenal  de  aprobacion  ^de  un  cuerpo  tan 
**  juftamente  diftinguido   por  el  merito 
^*  y  talento  de  fus  indivlduosl 

"  Quando  me  fue  neceflario  reprefen- 
^  '  tar  en  mi  hiftoria  de  Carlos  V  la  an- 
•^tigua    conftitucion  de  la  Monarquia 

<<  Ef- 
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College  of  Edinburgh^ 
January  3,  1778^ 

"SIR, 

"LORD  Grantham  has  had  the 
*^  goodneli  to  forward  the  letter  which 
**  you  took  the  trouble  to  write  to  me^. 
"  by  which  I  am  informed  of  the  fin- 
^*  gular  and  unexpected  honour  the 
*^  Royal  Academy  of  Hiftory  has  been 
•*  pleafed  to  confer  upon  me.  If  the 
**  favourable  opinion  which  men,  in 
^*  whom  candour  and  learning  are 
**  united,  conceive  of  an  author  be  one 
*•  of  the  moft  pleafing  rewards  of  his 
**  labour,  how  much  more  flattering  is 
**  it  to  him  to  have  the  unanimous  ap* 
*^  probation  of  a  fociety  fo  juftly  diftin- 
*^  guilhed  by  its  merit,  and  the  talents 
**  of  the  individuals  of  whom  it  is 
^^  compofed  ! 

"  When  in  my  hiftory  of  Charles  V, 
«^*  I  was  obliged  to  retrace  the  ancient 
^^  çpnftitution  of  the  Spaniih  monarchy, 

**anc| 
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*^  Efpagnola,  y  defpues  quando  me  he 
**  aventurado  a  bofquejar  la  planta,  y 
*'  gpvierno    interior  de  las  colonias  de 
*'  Efpana  en  el  nuevo  mundo,   he  re- 
**  conocido  plenamente  las  muchas  def- 
?*  ventajas  con   que  por  necefidad  tra- 
^*  baja    un    eftrangero    en    femejantes 
**  inveftigaciones.     Pero  procure  coixi- 
^*  pcnfar  las  bufcando  con  prolixa  dili- 
^*  gcncia  la  verdad  en  los  autores  origi- 
*'  nales,  y  en  las  leyes  publicas  de  efte 
^'pays;   precediendp   con  mucha   caii- 
*'  tela,  y  precaviendp  cuidadofa  mente 
**  contra   las  preocupaciones  faciles   de 
**  formarfe  en  el  efpiritu  de  un  hombre 
♦'  oriadp  bajp  una  forma  de  gobierno, 
*'  y  un  fyftema  de  religion  njui  diftin- 
**  tos  de  los  de  la  nacion  que  emprende 
^*  defcrivir.     El  haverfe  dignado  la  real 
•*  Academia   autorizar    con  fu  aprova- 
f  *  cion  mis  obras,  me  hace  efperar  que 
^*  o  avre  incurrido  en  meno?  errores  dc 
**  los  que  recelava,  o  que  los  fugetos  re- 
1*  fpeélables  que  me  ban  favprecido  con 
f^  admiracion  en  fu  gremio,  ayran  mi- 
ff radp  mis  faltas  cop  ojo§  indulgentes, 
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"  and  afterwards  when  I  ventured  to 
"  deyelop  the  plan  and  interior  govern- 
^\  ment  of  its  colonies  in  the  new  world, 
*'  I  perceived  all  the  difficulties  which 
**  a   ft  ranger  muft  neceffarily  have  to 
*^  encounter  in  a  work  of  fuch  a  nature. 
'*  I  endeavoured   to   remove    them   by 
"  carefully  feeking    the    truth  in    the 
*'  original  authors,  and  the  public  laws 
**  of  the  country;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
*  '  guarding  as  much  as  poffible  againft 
*'  the  prejudices,  which  too  eafily  arifc 
'  '  in  the  mind  of  a  man  born  under  a 
**  government,  and  in  a  religion,  greatly 
**  different  in  form  and  fyftem  from- the 
*'  ftate  and  manner  of  worfliip  of  the 
**  nation  I    had   undertaken   to    make 
*'  known  to  my  countrymen.     The  fa- 
"  vour  the  academy  has  done  me,  by 
*'  approving  of  my  work,  perfuades  me 
"  that  fewer  errors  than  I  was  at  firft 
*'  afraid  of  have  efcaped  me,  or  that  the 
^'  refpeélable  perfons   who    have  been 
**  pleafed  to  aflbciate  me  with   them, 
*'  have  pafled  favourably  over  my  faults 

*«  in 
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*^  en  cbnfideracion  al  efmero  con  que 
"  trabaje  por  evitarlas. 

"  Si  V.S-  illuftriffima  tuvieffe  la  be- 
^^  nignidad  de  indican  me  de  que  modo 
**  podre  contribuir  en  algo  a  los  loables 
**  e  importantes  fines  del  inftituto  aca- 
•*  demico,  me  gloriare  de  cooperar  a  ellos 
"  con  femejantes  companeros,  y  me  ten- 
**  dre  por  dichofo  en  confeguir  nuevas 
^^  oportunidades  de  manifeftar  mi  celo 
"  por  el  honor  de  una  nacion  que  yo 
**  he  refpetado  mas  que  algunos  efcritores 
**  eftrangerosy  por  lo  mifmo  que  me  dc- 
"  dique  a  conocer  la  major. 

**  Permita  me,  V.  S.  illuftriffima,  ma- 
**  nifeftarle  quanta  fatisfaccion  efperi- 
f^  mento,  reflexionando  el  honor  que 
♦*  disfruto  ahora  en  haver  contraido  tan  ^ 
^*  immediato  enlace  con  V.  S.  illuftrif- 
"  fima,  y  en  hallar  me  bajo  la  imme- 
diata  direccion  de  una  perfona  cuyos 
talentos  admiro,  tiempo  hace,  y  de 
"  cuyos  efcritos  he  facado  muchas  in-  * 
**  ftrucciones. 


<( 
<( 
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*^  in  confideration  of  the  efforts  I  made 
"  to  avoid  them. 

**  If  you  will  have  the  goodnefs  to 
*^  infoTQi  me  in  what  manner  I  can  co- 
5*  operate  with  the  praife  worthy  and 
**  important  works  of  the  academy,  I 
"  Ihall  think  it  an  honour  to  contri- 
"  bute  to  them,  and  efteem  myfelf  happy 
^*  ina  new  opportunity  of  manifefting  my 
"  zeal  in  favour  of  a  nation,  for  which, 
•*  if  I  have  had  more  refpeâ:  than  other 
<^  authors,  it  was  becaufe  I  endeavoured 
**  to  know  it  better. 

**  Permit  me  to  exprefs  to  you  all 
**  the  fatisfaélion  I  feel  in  reflefting 
"  upon  the  honour  I  receive  in  the 
"  new  connexion  I  form  with  you,  and 
^*  in  finding  myfelf  under  the  immediate 
"  direélion  of  a  perfon  whofe  talents  I 
*^  have  long  admired,  and  from  whofe 
"  writings  I  have  gathered  fo  much  inj 
'^  formation. 

f*Be 
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"  Sirvafe,  V.  S.  illuftriffima,  ariadir  i 
**  fus  demas  finezas  la  de  comunicàr  a 
**  todos  los  miembros  de  efe  real  cuerpo, 
**  loS  ardientes  afeélos  de  Tefpeto,  efti- 
**  macion,  y  gratitud  que  les  profefoi 

.  **  Tengo  el  honor  de  fer  con  la  dévida 
"  atencion  illuftriffimo  Senor,  el  mas 
"  obediente,  y  rcndido  fervidor  de  V.  S. 
«*  illuftriffinia." 

GUILLERMO  RoBERTSONv 
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*^  Be  pleaied,  Sir,  to  add  another 
*«  obligation  to  the  goodnefs  of  which 
•*  you  have  been  fo  liberal  to  me  ;  which 
*'  is,  to  communicate  to  all  the  members 
**  of  the  academy  my  fentiments  of  gra- 
•^  titude,  refpedl  and  efteem. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c/'  * 


^  Should  this  tranflation  faU  by  accident  into 
tBe  bands  of  Dr.  Robertfon,  he  will  have  the  gpod- 
iiefs  ta  believe  that  the  tra^flator  contents  himfelf 
iirith  admiring  the  DoftpfV  Hylt,  and  hf  no  means 
pretends  to  imitate  it. 


Vol.111,  Z  A  year 
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A  year  after  this  anfwer  from  Dr. 
Robertfon  (in  the  month  of  January 
1779)  government  thought  proper  to 
prohibit  the  book  which  had  given  him 
a  feat  in  the  academy.  Orders  were  fent 
to  all  the  cuftom-houfes  to  prevent  its 
being  received  into  the  kingdom  in  any 
language  whatfoever,  and  to  the  Academy 
of  Hiftory  to  name  two  of  its  members 
to  attack  and  criticife  the  work;  the 
academy  offered  compliance,  provided  it 
might  be  permitted  to  chufe  two  others 
to  make  its  defence.  The  tranflation, 
which  was  going  to  prefs,  was  included 
in  the  profcription. 
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EPITAPHS  ON  THE  TOMBS 
OF  CHARLES  V.  AND  PHILIP  IL 
IN   THE   ESCURIAL. 

On    that    of   Charles  V. 

D.  O.  M. 

Car  oh  V.  Roman.  Imp.  Augujioy  Hor. 
Regnorum  Utr.  Sic.  &  Hierufalem  Regi 
Archiduci  Aujl.  Optimo  Parenti  , 
Philippus  Filius. 
yacentjîmul  Elizabetha  Uxor  Ç?  Maria 

Filia  Impératrices  &  Eleonora  & 
Maria  Sorores.    Ilia  Franc.  Hac 
Ungaria  Regime. 

Hunc  locumj  fi  quis  pojlerorum  Carol.  V. 
habitam  gloriam  rerum  gejlarum  fplendore 
fuperaveris^  ipfe  folus  occupato^  cateri  reve^ 
renter  abjlinete. 

Caroli  V.  Romanorum  Imperatoris  Stemmata 
gentilicia  paterna^  quod  hcus  cepit  angujiior^ 
fuis  gradibus  diJlinSla  &  ferie. 

Provida  pojieritatis  cura^  in  liberorum  ne* 
potumque  gratiam  atque  ufum^  reliâius  locus 
pofi  longam  annorum  feriem^  cum  deb  it  urn 
natura  perfolverinty  occupandus. 

Z  2 
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On  that   of   Philip  IL 

D.  O*  M 

Philippus  IL  emniumHifp.  Regnor. 
Utriufque  Sicilia  &  Hierus.  Rex.  Cath. 
jlrchidux  dujiria  in  hac  facra  a  de 
quant  àfundam.  extruxit  Jîbi.  F.  P. 

^iefcunt  fimul  Anna  Elizabetha 

Et  Maria  uxores  cum  Carolo  Princ. 

Filio  primogen. 

Hic  làcus  digniori  inter  pojlerosj  ilh^  qui 
ultro  ab  ea  abftinuit^  virtuti  ergo  ajfervatur^ 
alter  immunis  efto. 

Solerti  liber Qrum  Jludio  pofterifque  pofi  diu-^ 
tina  fpatia  adufum  dejlinatus  locus  clariSf 
quum  naturœ  concejferintj  monumentis  déco* 
randus^ 

Philippi  regis  catbolici  Jiemmata  gentille ia 
paterna^  quad  locus  cepit  angtiftior^  fuis  gra* 
dibus  difiin£la,  &  fcrie. 
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MANNERS,'CUST0MS,  t)RESS, 
POPULAR  ERRORS,  USAGES 
AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE 
SANiSH   NATION. 

/■ 

V 

SPAIN  was  by  turns  inhabited 
and  conquered  by  different  nations  ;  and 
with  the  chains  of  the  conquerors  re- 
ceived a  part  of  their  charaéter.  The 
reigning  tafte  of  the  Spaniards  (or  cer- 
tain  fpedlacles,  as  tournaments,  and  the 
tiltings  of  the  Maejiranza  ;  the  love  of 
pompous  titles  ;  an  endiefs  lift  of  names; 
their  gallantry^  and  their  great  refpeft 
for  the  fair  fex  :  thefe  and  the  language 
of  metaphor  and  hyperbole  they  re- 
ceived from  the  Moors.  They  inherited 
gravity  of  countenance  in  converfa- 
tion,  and  the  jealoufy  which  ren- 
ders them  fufpicious  and  vindiéUye, 
from  the  African  Berebs.  From  the 
Goths,  and  their  anceftors,  they  de- 
rived franknefs,  probity,  and  cou- 
rage, virtues  which  were  their  own^ 
The  Romans,  and  the  Qoths  aifo,  gave 

Z  3  tbcm 
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them  the  enthufiafm  of  patriotifm,  the 
love  of  great  things,  and  fuperftition.  To 
what  a  degree  the  Romans  were  fuper- 
ftitious  may  be  learned  from  Plutarch. 
The  fuperftition  of  Italy  is  changed  in 
nothing  but  its  obje6t;  and  there,  as  well 
as  in  Spain,  its  nature  is  ftill  the  fame. 

The  Spaniards  have  been  frequently 
defcribed  to  us,  '  but  each  province 
has  its  particular  charafter,  and  thpre 
feems  to  exift  between  them  a  moral  as 
well  as  a  phyfical  divifion.  The  pro- 
vinces, which  were  formerly  almoft  as 
many  kingdoms,  appear  to  have  pre- 
ferved  the  fpirit  of  hatred  to  a  greater 
or  leffer  degree,  in  proportion  to  the 
diftance  they  are  at  from  each  other. 

The  Catalans  are  the  moft  induftrious, 
aâive,  and  laborious  amongft  the 
Spaniards  ;  they  cpnfider  themfelves  as 
a  diftin6t  people,  are  always  ready  to 
revolt,  and  have  more  than  once  form- 
ed the  proje6t  of  erecting  their  country 
into  a  republic.  For  loxne  centuries 
'  •  paft. 
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paft,  Catalonia  has  been  the  nurfery 
of  the  arts  and  trades  of  Spain  ;  which 
have  acquired  there  a  degree  of  per- 
feélion,  not  found  in  any  other  part 
of  the  kingdom.  The  Catalan  is  rude, 
vulgar,  jealous,  and  felf-interefled,  but 
open  and  friendly. 

The  Va;leneian  is  fubtile,  falfe,  and  mil- 
der in  his  manners  :  he  is  the  moft  idle 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  fupple  in- 
dividual that  exifts.  All  the  tumblers  and 
mountebanks  of  Spain  come  from  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia. 

The  Andalufian  has  nothing  of  his 
own,  not  even  his  language,  and  may 
be  compared  to  th«  Gafcon  for  ex- 
travagant expreflions,  vivacity,  and 
vain  boafting  :  he  is  eafily  diftinguilTied 
amongft  an  hundred  Spaniards.  Hy* 
perbole  is  his  favorite  language  ;  he 
embellifhes,  and  exaggerates  every 
thing,  and  offers  you  his  purfe  and 
perfon,  in  as' little  time  as  he ^  takes  to 
repent  of  it..  He  is  a  bully,  an  idler, 
lively,  jovial,  attached  to  the .  ancient 

Z  4  cuftoms 
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cuftoms  of  his  country;  nimble,  well 
made,  extremely  fond  of  women,  and 
Ibves  dancing,  pleafure^  and  good  cljeer. 

The  Caftilian  is  haughty,  grave  in 
his  countenance,  fpeaks  but  little,  and 
feems  wrapped  in  contemplation.  His 
politenefs  is  cold,  but  free  from  affec- 
tation ;  he  is  miftruftful,  and  gives  not 
his  friândihip  until  he  has  long  (ludied 
the  charaéter  of  the  perfon  on  whom  it 
is  to  be  conferred.  He  has  genius, 
ilrength  of  mind,  a  profound  and  folid 
judgment,  and  is  fit  for  the  faiences. 
Whenever  he  is  chearful  it  is  almoft 
the  eifeét  of  delibjsration. 

The  inhabitant  of  Gfalicia  may  be 
compared  to  the  native  of  Auvergne: 
he  quits  his  country  and  is  employed 
in  thf5  reft  of  Spain  in  niuch  the  fame 
manner  as  perfons  of  the  fame  clafs 
from  Auvergne  and  Limoufîn  are  in 
France*. 

Mod  of  thjB  fery*ot$  a^e  Aftur iiW8  ? 
|hey  are  faithful  ;  not  yery  intelligent) 

f  In  iCwcq^iog  chiomcTs,  dtaniog  ihoes,  .&c«  && 
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but  «xa6t  m  the  performance  of  their 
duty. 

I^  general  the  Spaniard  is  patient  and 
religious  ;  he  is  fuU  of  penetration,  bot 
Uqw  in  deciding  ;  he  has  great  difcretion 
and   fobriety,  and    his    hatred    againft 
drunkennefs  takes  date  from  the  higheft 
antiquity.  Strabo  tells  us  of  a  man  who 
threw  hirafelf  into  a  fire  becaufe  fome 
one  had  called  him  a  drunkard,  ^idam 
ad  ebrios  vocatus  in  rogumfe  injecit.     He  is 
faithful,  open,  charitable,  and  friendly  : 
\it  has  his  vices»  and  where  is  the  man 
who  is  without  them  ?    Man  is   com* 
pofed  of  vices  and  virtues,  and  a  nation 
js  an  aflemblagc  of  men.     When  there- 
fore,   in  any  nation,   the  virtues   and 
focial    qualities   overbalance    the  vices 
infeparable   from  conftitution,  climate, 
and  charafter,    that  nation  is  juftly  de- 
ferving  of  our  warmeft  efteem. 

I  can  truly  fay,  that  except  a  fupine- 
riefs  which  has  hitherto  been  lefs  the 
cflfeft  of  climate  than  of  caufes  which 

perhaps 
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perhaps  will  foon  have  an  end  ;  a  fpirit 
of  vengeance,  of  which  the  effeâs  are 
feldom  feen  ;  a  national  pride,  which, 
well  direfted,  might  produce  the  mod 
beneficial  efFe6ts;  and  a  confummate  ig- 
norance, proceeding  fronj  a  want  of  a 
proper  education,  and  which  has  its 
foufce  in  that  tribunal  erefted  to  the 
ihame  of  philofophy  and  human  un- 
derftanding.  I  have  feen  in  the  Spaniards 
nothing  but  virtues. 

Their  patience  in  the  wars  of  Italy 
and  Portugal  was  matter  of  aftonifti- 
ment  to  the  French  *.  The  Spaniards 
were  whole  days  without  bread,  wa- 
ter, or  beds,  and  not  the  leaft  mur- 
mur was  heard  in  their  camp  :  there  was 
not  the  fmalleft  fymptoms  of  mutiny, 
but  always  the  mod  ftriél  obedience. 

They  have  ever  been  much  attached 
to  their  fovereign.  It  was  not  without 
concern  that  the  Spaniards  faw  Philip  V. 

*  And,  at  the  fiege  of  Gibraltar,  to  every  natioji 
jn  Europe  !       T. 

form 
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form  a  company  of  body,  guards.    The 

Count  de  Aguilar,   a  brave  nobleman, 

took  the  liberty  ta  fpeak  of  it  to  the 

king.  *'  If yourmajefty,"  faid  he,  *'  had 

**  refolved  to  fleep  in  the  great  fquare 

**  of  Madrid,    you   would    have    been 

**  there  in  perfe6t  fafety  ;  the  market 

**  would   not  have  began    before    nine 

**  o'clock,  and  all  the  Caftilians  would 

*'  have  ferved  you  as  guards  during  the 

«^  night." 

Accuftomed  from  their  infancy  to 
credulity,  and  the  ceremonies  of  re- 
ligion, they  are  fuperftitious  without 
knowing  it,  and  realjy  devout.  Even 
in  their  debaucheries  they  preferve  the 
appearance  of  devotion.  The  Spaniard, 
in  the  midft  of  his  nqiofl:  violent  paffions, 
feems  to  preferve  his  ttanquillity  ;  and 
whilfl:  his  mind  is  inflamed,  his  coun-* 
tejnance  retains  its  accuftomed  gravity. 

He  has  not  that  heedleflhefs,  nor  is 
he  addided  to  that  noify  loquacioufnefs 
iQ  commoQ  ift  France;  neither  hag  hp^ 

»     •      V  ..... 

in 
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in  his  manner,  the  fneer  and  caiiftic 
fatire  of  the  Englifh,  or  the  humble, 
falfe,  arid  flattering  tone  of  the  Italians. 
He  is  ferions;  his  politenefs  is  haughty 
but  decent;  his  profeffions  of  good- 
will are  not  always  lively,  but  they 
are  often  affectionate. 

His  national  vanity,  a  prejudice  much 
in  favour  of  a  government  which  knows 
how  to  turn  it  to  advantage,   is  carried 
to  an  exceflive  degree.    There  is  not  a 
Spaniard  who  does  not  think  his  country 
the  firft  in  the  world.    The  people  have 
a  proverb  which  fays,  Dofule  ejla  Madrid 
calle  el  mundo^  where  Madrid  is,  let  the 
world  be  filent.     One  of  their  authors 
has  written  a  book  which  has  for  its 
title.   Solo  Madrid  es  corte^    there  is  no 
other  court  than  that  of  Madrid.      A 
preacher,  in  a  fermoh  on  the  tempta- 
tion  of  Chrift,  told  his  audience,  that 
the  devil,   according  to  holy  writ,   took 
the  Saviour  to  the  top  of  a  high  moun- 
tain whence  all  the  kingdoms  of   the 
earth  were  difcovered  ;  he  {hewed  hiro, 

added 
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added  he,  France,  England,  and  Italy  ; 
but  happily  for  the  Son  of  God, 
Spain  was  hidden  from  his  fight  by  the 
îyrençea.  Fathers  of  families,  whea 
at  the  point  of  death,  have  been  knowa 
to  congratulate  their  children,  on  their 
happinefs  in  living  in  Madrid,  and  have 
taught  them  to  confider  that  advantage 
as  the  greateft  benefit  of  which  they 
could  leave  them  in  poffefiion. 

The  cefidence  in  cities,  efpecially  in 

tjie  capital^  leaves  the  country  deferted-^ 

A  Spaniard  never  lives  in  the  country^ 

he  cannot  like  it  becaufe  he  knows  not 

what  it  is,  and  he  who  is  obliged  to  re- 

fide  there  does  not  think  of   making 

ipaprovements.    The  lively  defcriptions' 

of  the  beauties  of  the  country,  of  the 

varied   fcenes  of  nature,  which  in  the^ 

midfl:  of  the    pleafures  of  the  city  in- 

fpire  us  with  the  defire  of  leaving  them, 

the    enthufiafm   of  Gefner,  Thomfon, 

and  Saint  Lambert,    are  unknown  in 

3pam. 

À  living 
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A  living  author,  Don  Francifco  Gre- 
gorio  de  Salas,  has  given  fome  views 
of  the  country,  and  he  is  the  only  one. 
His  tafte  will  be  judged  of  by  the  firft 
twenty  or  thirty  verfes  of  the  firft  part 
of  his  Rujlic  Obfervatory.  This  is  what 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  philofo- 
pher  :     I  tranflate  literally, 

"  My  ruftic  cabin  promifes  me  the 
^'  happy  completion  of  my  defires  : 
*^  ftretched  out  under  the  little  fhade  it 
^'  furnifhes  me,  1  perceive  in  the  fur- 
**  rows,  lately  traced  by  the  plough,  the 
**  hungry  fparrows  feeking  for  infeéts; 
"  and  the  fpotted  gold-finch,  which 
"  fings  perched  upon  a  flender  thiftle, 
*'  lulls  my  tranquil  mind.  The  fim- 
"  pie  laundrefs  falutes  me,  and  haftily 
"  looks  at  the  height  of  the  fun  ;  fhe 
**  fneezes,  and  with  a  diligent  finger 
"  wipes  her  nofe.  A  goatherd  lies 
**  ftretched  out  by  my  fide  and  enjoys 
"  profound  fleep,  until  he  is  awakened 
"  byfnoring:  he  opens  his  eyes,  yawns 
**  as  he  unfolds  his  arms,  and  gives  him- 

''  felf 
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**  felf  a  fhake.  The  imprudent  beggar, 
"  without  either  ftielter  or  care,  mends 
•*  his  fhirt,  and  laughs  at  every  thing 
**  he  fees.  The  labourer  fits  4own  and 
•*  relates  to  me  his  toils  and  domeftic 
"  griefs:  he  pulls  down  his  fpatter- 
**  dafhes  and  tranquilly  fcratches  his 
<<  legs  *,'*  &c.  &c.  This  beginning,^ 
feems  to  me   fufficient  to   fatisfy   the 

curiofity 

^  Sallcio  filofofo,  defde  una  prequena  cafa,  a  la 
Tifta  de  la  corte,  dice  afi: 

Mi  ruftica  cabana  me  promcte 
£1  termino  felix  de  mi  defeo  ; 
Solo  defde  ella  veo, 
A  fu  pequena  fombra  recoftado, 
£n  los  recientes  furcos  del  arado 
Ambrlentos  pajarillos, 
Que  bufcan  los  pequenos  infeôillos  ; 

Y  al  manchado  gilguero» 
Sobre  un  cardo  ligero, 
Que  cant'ando  fe  mece, 

Y  mi  tranquillo  fpiritu  adormece. 
La  fimple  labandera  me  faluda, 
Mira  al  fol  preforufar  y,  eftornuda 

Y  luego  con  los  de  dos  diligente 
Enjugala  nariz  fencillamente* 

Un  cabrero  con  migo  fe  rccuefta, 

Y  alii 


' 
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curiofity  of  the  moft^  intrepid  reader* 
May  not  the  want  of  aptitude  in  the 
Spaniards,  for  all  fentimental  writings^ 
be  found  in  their  difgufl:  for  the  country? 
The  climate  under  which  they  live  is 
fcorching,  and  dries  and  offifies  the 
fibres.  Had  the  Spaniards  more  fenfi- 
bility  they  would  be  fonder  of  the 
country:  but  they  are  attached  to 
cities,  and  in  their  works  of  literature 
there  is  nothing  but  imagination,  and 
paflion  and  gallantry  are  the  eflence  of 
their  amours.   ' 

Y  alli  duenne  lafiefta 
Con  defcanfo  cumplido, 

Haffa  que  le  defpierta  algun  rcongaldo 
Abre  luego  los  ojos,  y  bofteza, 

Y  eftirando  los  brazos  fe  efpereza* 
El  ihcauto  mendigo. 

Sin  refguardoi  ni  abrigo, 
Remienda  la  camifa 
Ytodo  quanto  pafa  ye  conrifa^ 
EI  labrador  fe  fienta; 

Y  fus  afanes  rufticos  me  cuenta  ; 
Last  polainas  fe  baja  prefurofo 

Y  laè  pîernas  fe  rafca  con  repofo. 

Their 
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Their  ignorance  is  in  general  extreme  ; 
moft  of  them  make  no  diftinftion  be- 
tween other  nations,  and  many  will 
maintain  that  a  Frenchman,  although 
a  Chriftian,  is  not  a  Catholic.  Their 
reading  is  confined  to  comedies,  and  their 
prayers  to  a  recital  of  the  chaplet*  I  beg 
the  reader  to  remark,  that  I  fpeak  ge- 
nerally; for  in  Spain  there  are  many 
men  of  learning  to  whofe  merit  I  wifli 
I  were  capable  of  doing  juftice. 

Their  bravery  in  war  is  but  momen- 
tary; and,  among  the  troops,  figns  of 
the  greateft  cowardice  have  been  feen 
to  fucceed  the  moft  valiant  aftions. 
Several  corps  which  would  fhew  abun- 
dance of  courage  in  an  attack  in  the  day- 
time, fhrink  and  are  feized  with  a  panic 
terror  during  a  march  by  night.  They 
are  fometimes  cruel  in  battle,  which  is 
a  confequence  of  dieir  phlegmatic  dif- 
pofition  ;  and  when  once  heated  their 
rage  knows  no  bounds.  It  was  feveral 
times  remarked  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  that 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  ill-treating 

Vot*  III.  A  a  their 
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their  prifoners,  and  even  of  wounding 
them  when  they  fell  into  their  hand* 
unhurt;  they  called  this  making  fure 
of  theprifoner,  aje^rar  el  prijonan^ 

w 

They  have  often  been  accufed  of  <:ar- 
yying  the  paflion  for  veageance  too  far  \ 
lïut  in  this  refpe6l  the  nation  ieems  to 
be  entirely  changed,  I  do  not  thiak  tJbe 
Spaniards  have  loQi  that  energy  aad  v^ 
gour  of  charaélef  by  which  they  werp 
at  once  incited  to  great  aélions,  and  be- 
came  a  prey  to  the  moft  dangerous  paf- 
lions;  but  reâeâion   and  a  naore  Juft 
klea  of  honour  have  moderaibed  its  vio- 
lence^ and  that  vindiâive  fpirit,  which 
hurries   them  even  to  aiTafilnationY  is 
confined  to  the  low-er  ckilès   of  the 
people.  The  afylum  afforded  by  churches^ 
although  at  prefent  limited  to  oAe  ta 
each  city^  will  for  a  long  time  preferve 
that  fure  means  of  getting  rid  of  aa 
enemy» 

The  Spaniard  is  in   general    ihojt^ 
thin^  and  well  proportioned  ;  his  com- 

plejdoft 
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j^îjfexiori  ié  olive  ;  his  manner  gravé  ;  he 
iaas  facility  of  expreflioil,  aad  fpeaks 
tvell;  hé  has  gracesi  Under  his  cloak 
^hich  he  wears^  and  handles  with  dex« 
terity,  hé  tarries  a  long  fword  to  defend 
himielf.  He  ft  ill  retains  a  great  parti- 
elity  fot  the  large  round  hat;  and  as 
fooii  as  he  is  in  à  country  where  this 
is  not  prohibited,  he  quits  with  pleafurc! 
the  hat  with  three  corniers,  or  the  French 
hat^  as  it  is  conlnionly  called  in  Spain* 
His  favourite  colour  in  drefs  is  black* 
When  he  quits  the  Spanifli  drefs  for  the! 
jtoilitary  habit  (for  this  the  Spaniards  call 
the  French  drefs)  he  makes  choice  dÊ 
the  moft  lively  c<jfloiirs  ;  and  it  is  not  un- 
common to  fee  a  common  machatnic,  fifty 
years  of  age^  dreffcd  in  red  or  Iky- blue! 
filk  J  in  this  particular  there  is  no  dif*^ 
fcin^^ion  of  rank.  The  Spaniard  loves 
to  maks!  an  appearance,  and  fpends, 
without  either  reâeélion  or  calculation, 
every  thing  he  has^  and  afterwards  lives 
how  he  can* 

Az  i  Ona 
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One  of  the  moft  commendable  quali- 
ties of  the  Spaniards  is  their  never  dif- 
charging  a  domeftic  by  whom  they  have 
been  well  ferved  ;  the  fon  keeps  thofe  of 
his  father  with  his  own,  and  the  women 
who  ferved  his  mother,  and  they  all  die 
under  the  roof  of  their  mafter.  On  this 
account,  in  the  houfes  of  the  great,  it  is 
common  to  fee  a  prodigious  number  of 
fervants. 

I  muft  not  forget  the  moft  interefting 
clafs  of  the  nation,  that  which  every 
where  confoles  us,  elevates  our  minds, 
conftitutes  our  happinefs,  and  has  no 
vices  except  fuch  as  we  communicate. 
Nothing  is  more  engaging  than  a  young 
female  Spaniard,  at  fifteen  years  of  age, 
fuch  as  I  have  feen  many  in  the  country 
part  of  the  kingdom.  A  face  perfe6tly 
oval  ;  hair  of  a  fine  clear  auburn,  equally 
divided  on  the  forehead,  and  only  bound 
by  a  filk  net  ;  large  black  eyes  ;  a  mouth 
full  of  graces;  an  attitude  always  mo- 
deft  ;  a  fimple  habit,  of  neat  black  ferge, 
«xa6lly  fitting  the.body^  and  gently  pref- 

fing 
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iing  the  wrift;  a  little  haijd  perfeftlj 
proportioned;  in  fine,  every  thing  charms 
in  thefe  youthful  virgins.  They  recall 
to  our  recolleélion  the  foftnefs,  beauty, 
drefs  and  fimplicity  of  the  young  Gre- 
cian  females,  of  whom  antiquity  has 
left  us  fuch  elegant  models  :  the  angels, 
in  Spanilh  comedy,  are  always  reprefented 
by.  young  girls* 

The  countenance  of  the  Spanifli  woi- 
men  is  extremely  fenfible  and  full  of 
vivacity.  They  are  highly  fatisfied  with 
a  perfon  who  fhews  them  marks  of  his 
afi^étion,  very  defirous  of  being  flat- 
tered and  courted,  always  ingenuous,  and 
but  feldom  timid.  They  exprefs  themr 
felves  with  facility,  and  have  a  fedaicing 
volubility  of  fpeech  ;  they  are  hafty,  opi- 
nionated and  paflionate;  but  have  a  good 
heart,  and  eafily  yield  to  reafon  when 
it  is  poflible  to  induce  them  to  liften  to 
it.  They  have  a  fmgular  paflion  for 
drefs,  efpecially  for  jewels  ;  and,  with- 
out choicc^  or  moderation,  cover  their 
fingers  with  plain  and  diarnopd  rings. 

A  a  3  Thç 
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The  poor  as  well  as  rich  never  go  frortt 
îiorne  without  a  bafquiria^  or  a  great  biacfe 
moh  air  or  (ilk  petticoat,  pttt  over  their 
othet  drefs,  which  is  freqtfewtly  Vefy 
rich.  On  this  account  they  haftew  to 
take  ofF  their  petticoat  as  foon  asF  th-ey 
enter  either  their  own  houfe  of  that  of 
à  friend»  The  f mall- pox  makes  fetrer 
ravages  in  Spain  th?in  in  France;;  \th 
rare  to  fee  a  woman  there  marked  with  it. 
The  Spanifh  women  in  general  have 
eyes  fo  lively,  expreflive  and  inteïïigent, 
that  had  they  po  other^  charms  they 
ivoojld  ftill  be  thought  bandfome, 

What  travellers  have  related  of  the 
çitreme  care  the  Spanilh  ladies  take  ta 
conceal  their  feet,  is  no  longer  obferv-. 
able  ;  and  a  woman  who  flfiews  you  her 
foot  is  not  always  ready,  as  thcfe  tra- 
vellers fay,  to  grant  you  every  favour  in 
her  power.  The  length  of  their  petti- 
coat is  lefs  an  efFeét  of  coquçttry  than 
of  decency  ;  and  the  folds  fpoken  of  by 
father  Labat,  which  were  in  the  middle 
pf  the  |>çttico^t,  to  lengthen  k  at  ple^-r 

Cure, 
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furc,  are  now  out  of  ufe.  The  pro» 
portion  which  the  roea  have  affigned^ 
as  the  true  ftandard  for  the  foot  of  a 
woman,  is  more  variable  in  Spain  than 
€lfewhere^  on  account  of  the  nature  and 
heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  early  ma<* 
turity  of  the  Spanilh  women  :  but  thefe 
ure  futilities  which  exiil  in  the  brain  of 
only  a  very  few  Spaniards.  A  Spanifh 
woman  feldom  gives  you  her  hand  to 
touch  and  kifs  ;  an  Englilh  or  French 
woman  is  familiar  with  none  but  her 
friends;  and  thefe  rules  of^ decency  are 
common  to  every  nation» 

The  moft  general  devotion  among  the 
Spaniards  is  that  which  they  pay  to 
the  Virgin  Mary;  and  this,  as  a  jufl 
acknowledgment  for  all  the  favours  flie 
has  conferred  upon  thcnu 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exprefs  the 
veneration  they  have  for  her,  and  the 
two  prefents  fhe  has  made  to  mankind, 
the  fcapulary  and  the  rofary.  Few  wo» 
men  go  out  of  doors,  walk,  play  or  toy 

Aa4  with-» 
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without  a  rofary  in  their  hand.  The 
men  are  never  without  one  hung  round 
their  necks.  In  their  comedies,  if  the  devil 
be  chained,  it  is  with  a  rofary  ;  and  he 
then  makes  a  dreadful  howling,  by  which 
the  good  people  are  much  edified. 

Equally  remarkable  is  their  refpeét 
for  the  dead,  apparitions,  and  fepul- 
chres  ;  the  latter  they  ftrew  over  with 
flowers,  and  water  with  holy  water.  Each 
drop  of  holy  water,  fays  their  pricft, 
that  is  fhed  upon  the  tomb  of  the  dead, 
extinguifhes  a  part  of  the  fire  in  purga- 
tory. Who  would  not  fhed  over  them 
all  the  water  in  a  river  ?  The  diligent 
young  girl  waters  the  grave  of  her  fa- 
ther and  brother  ;  may  fhc  never  fprinkle 
that  of  her  lover  I 

The  devout  defire  to  benefit  departed 
fouls  is  pniverfal  in  Spain.  The  people 
know  the  day  a  foul  is  to  be  taken  out 
of  purgatory,  and  you  frequently  fee  an 
advertifement    again  ft    the     doors    of 

churches  ; 
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churches  :  Hey  fe  faca  anima  ;  to  day  a 
foul  is  delivered. 

After  the  death  of  any  perfon  the 
mafles  are  without  end  :  however  poor 
the  relations  may  be  they  muft  deprive 
themfelves  of  every  thing  for  the  repofc 
of  the  foul  of  their  departed  friend.  The 
maifes  a  man  appoints  to  be  faid  for  him 
after  his  death  are  privileged;  his  foul 
is  preferred  to  his  creditors.  Philip  V* 
ordered,  by  his  will,  all  the  priefts  of  the 
place  where  he,  fhould  die,  to  fay  mafs 
the  fame  day  for  the  repofe  of  his  foul  : 
befides  which  they  were  to  celebrate  dur- 
ing three  days,  before  privileged  altars,  as 
many  maifes  as  poflible;  and,  that  he 
might  not  fail  in  his  purpofe,  he  farther 
commanded  an  hundred  thoufand  maifes 
to  be  faid  in  his  behalf,  the  furplus  of 
as  many  as  were  neceffary  to  condu6l 
him  to  heaven,  reverfible  to  poor  foli- 
tary  fouls,  concerning  whom  no  perfon 
beftowed  a  thought. 

The 
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The  blind  refpe£l:  the  Spaniards  have 
for  pricfts  is  derived  to  them  ftom  the 
Goths.  The  monks,  priefts  and  bilhops 
were  infallible  in  the  eye»  of  that  people  ; 
they  became  the  only  judges  in  civil  a& 
well  ad  ecclefiaftical  matters.  Tb^  infe-» 
fior  clergy  were  looked  upQn  by  the 
prelates  as  a  band  of  flaves,  and  the 
fame  prejudice  ftill  exifts  >n  modem 
Spain*  The  pages^  land  and  hoafe  fte* 
\^ardd5  and  fervants  of  a  bilhop  are  ec* 
elefiafticd. 

The  Spaniards  were  fo  infatuated  with 
monks,  that  Alphonfo  the  Warrior,  king 
of  Arragon,  left,  by  will,  ixis  ftates  to 
the  order  of  the  knights  templars.  The 
grandees  of  the  kingdom  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  this  ftrartge  beqilefl:  ;  they,  how- 
ever, elected  a  monk  for  their  fovercign, 
T>on  Ramiro,  brother  to  the  deceafed 
monarch.  The  templars  had  the  im* 
pudence  to  claim  the  crown,  and,  by 
way  of  accommodation,  received  a  gift 
of  certain  lands  in  the  kingdom. 

The 
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Thé  «eâl  of  the  Spaniards  for  religjon 
jSStencJ»  to  the  minifters  of  it.    A  pried 
is  an  obje6t  of  reneratiou    to   punifls 
whom  civil  juftice  has  no   power,  let 
liim    have  committed  ever  fo  great  a 
ctTtne.    Aftriking  inftancc  of  this  was 
ieen  a  few  years  ago  in  Andalufia.    A 
jrionky  of  the  order  aS  barefooted  Car* 
mejite»,  had  conceived  a  violent  paffion 
for  a  young  girl  to  whom  he  wâ«  con- 
feffor.    He  had  undoubtedly  attempted 
in  vain  to  explain  to  her   his  wifhes; 
becanfe^  learning  from  herfelf  that  fhe 
was  going  to  be  wïarried,  and  jealous  that 
another  fliould  poffefs  her  whom  he  ido- 
lized, he  became  frantic  ;  and  one  day, 
after  the  yoting  woman  had  made  her  con- 
feffioii  to  him,  received  the  facrament  from 
hi»  hands,  and  heard  him  fay  mafs,  he 
lay  in  irait  for  her  at  the  church  door, 
and,   not  with  ftanding  the  cries  of  thd 
mother,   and  the   aftonifliment  of  all 
prefent,  with  three  ftrokes  of  a  poniard 
laid  her  dead  at  his  feet.    He  was  taken 
Hito  cnftody,  bttt  the  king  being  inform- 
ed he  was  a  priçft,  and  certainly  wifh^ 
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ing  to  give  him  time  to  repent,  con- 
demned him  to  live  at  Porto  Rico  as 
a  prefidiary  or  galley- flave. 

In  order  to  form  a  proper  idea  of  the 
manners  or  laws  of  any  country,  an  ob- 
ferver  fhould  coll  eft  and  compare  faéts, 
and  examine    the    different  judgments 
pronounced  in  fimilar  cafes.   A  canon  of 
the  cathedral  of  Seville,,  affefted  in  his 
drefs,  and  particularly  curious  iijhis  ftioes, 
could  not  find  a  workman  to  his  lil$:ing. 
An  unfortunate  fhoemaker,  to  whom  he 
applied,     after    quitting  many    others, 
having  brought  him  a  pair  of  fhoes  not 
made  to  pieafe  his  tafte,  the  canon  be- 
came furious,    and  feizing  one  of  the 
tools  of  the  fhoemaker,  gave  him  with 
it  fo  many  blows  upon  the  head  as  laid 
him  dead  upon  the  floor.  The  unhappy 
man  Içft  a  widow,  four  daughters,  and 
^fon,   fourteen  years  of  age,  the  elded 
of  the    indigent    family.     They    made 
their  complaints  to  the   chapter;    the 
canon  was  profecuted,  and  condemned 
not  to  appear  in  the  choir  for  a  year.  The 

young 
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young  (hoemaker  having  attained  to  man's 
eftate,  was  fcarcely  able  to  get  a  liveli* 
hood,  and  overwhelmed  with  wretched* 
nefs,  fat  down  on  the  day  of  a  proceflion  at 
the  door  of  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  in 
the  moment  the  proceflion  pafled  by. 
Amongft  the  other  canons  he  perceived 
the  murderer  of  his  father.  At  the  fight 
of  this  man,  filial  affeéiion,  rage  and 
defpair  got  fo  far  the  better  of  his  reafon, 
that  he  fell  furioufly  upon  the  prieft,  and 
ftabbed  him  to  the  heart.    The  young 
man  was  feized,  convi6led  of  the  crime, 
and  immediately  condemned  to  be  quar- 
tered alive.     Peter,  whom  we  call  the 
Cruel,  and  whom   the  Spaniards,  with 
more  reafon,  call  the  Lover  of  Juftice, 
was  then  at  Seville.  The  affair  came  to 
his  knowledge  ;  and,  after  learning  the 
particulars,  he  determined  to  be  himfelf 
the  judge  of  the  young  {hoemaker.  When 
he  proceeded  to  give  judgment,  he  firft 
annulled  the  fentence  juft  pronounced  by 
the  clergy;  and,  after  afkin g  the  young 
man  of  what  profeflion  he  was,  "  I  for- 

**  bid 
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**  bid  you,*""  faid  h«,  ^^  to  make  fhocs  fof 
**a  y^rtocerae/* 

The  Spaniards  ncvet  fariy  light  into 
aa  apartment  without  feying,  BLeffei  be 
tht  bafy  facramem  of  the  aitar.  Tiw  bye^ 
ilanders  ajafwer.  For  evir*  Thfir  ialu- 
tatJoa  J8>  Éro^  irif/  j'ÉW.  Their  farardl 
at  ieparatûig»  <?o  withGody  wkhthe  l^irgin. 
When  they  eoter  a  hoofe,  the  firft  won^ 
are,  D€o  graiUsi  Av<  Matig.  The  conv» 
pany  aufwer.  Sin  peCado  concebida^  coil- 
eeived  without  fin.  This  fubjca  of  fo 
many  difptites  is  made  a  form  of  camplio 
ment  in  Spain.  Nev«r  were  God,  the 
virgin,  and  the  faints  fo  much  fpoken 
ç&à%  in  that  kingdom. 

JEafter-week  is  the  foUrfce  of  a  tbon- 
fand  facrile^s,  which  ace  the  çojnfequeQûg 
efhilletsof  confeflion.  The  pridfts  of 
Spain  have  %  msaxim  equally  £al{e  aad 
cruel;  they  fay,  diJri:  men  fliouid^  hy 
■eveiy  poffible  means,  be  accuftoooed  to 
-df»  their  duty,  and  that  perfuafion  comes 
iboner  or  later.    A  few  days  before  the 

holy 
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holy-wtek,  the  vicar  of  each  parift^  ac- 
companied by  a  regifter,  makes  a  vifit 
to  his  flock,  and  carefully  takes  down 
their  natn^s;    fifteen   days   afterwards 
be  repeats  his  vifit,  and  all  his  parifh- 
ioner£  are  obliged  to  produce  to  him,  not 
<mly  a  billet  of  confeflion,  bijt  another 
of  communion.     How  many  abufes  re- 
fult  from  this  monftrous  cuftom  !    The 
holy-day*  aire  fcarcely  begun  before  a 
faicrikgious  trafiic  is  made  of  that  for 
which  religion  teaches  us  the  higheft 
veneration.   Proftitutes  are  feen  to  com- 
municate   'm  every  parifh  church,  and 
fell  to  their  impenitent  lovers  the  billets 
th^  have  received.  Priefts,  unworthy  of 
the  name,  pay  with    the  fame  money 
the  favours  of  thefe  wretches.    Many 
perfona,  to  fpare  the  expence  of  a  billet, 
become  fecrikgious  ;  and  if  any  one,  led 
aftray  by  his  paffions,  has  preferved  piety 
and  decency  enough  to   forbear  having 
reconrfe  to  thefe  horrid  means,  and  on 
the  day  the  curate  makes  his  vifit  has 
not  a  billet  of  communion  to  prefent, 
he  becomes  the  objeét  of  ecclefiaftical 

'  cen^» 
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cenfure  ;  his  name  is  fhamefuliy  polled 
up  in  the  moft  public  places;  and  if, 
in  the  time  given,  he  does  not  fulfil 
the  precept,  he  receives  corporal  pu- 
nifliment.  Thus  the  man,  perhaps  the 
moft  religious  amongft  his  brethren,  is 
the  moft  defamed  ;  and  falls  a  viôim  to 
his  fcruples  and  love  of  truth. 

Few  of  the  Spaniards,  the  women  ef- 
pecially,  are  bled  in  the  arm  :  this  ope- 
ration is  generally  performed  in  the  hand 
or  foot.  They  are  all  very  partial  to  bleed- 
ing. It  is  common  to  hear  them  fay, 
fuch  a  one  has  been  indifpofed  ;  he  has 
been  bled  four  times  and  is  now  better. 

i 

Moft  of  the  women  are  bled  three  or 
four  times  a  month,  by  way  of  precau- 
tion. I  am  perfuaded  that  the  great 
number  of  blind  perfons  in  Spain  is  pro- 
duced as  much  by  the  frequency  of  bleed- 
ing, as  by  the  burning  fands  with  which 
feveral  parts  of  that  kingdom  are  co- 
vered. 

Perfona 
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l^erfons  whom  you  fee  but  feldom 
When  in  healthy  fail  not  to  make  you 
frequent  vifits  when  you  are  confined 
by  illnefs.  A  Sj>aniard  feldoni  ûeglééts 
exterior  focial  duties.  You  will  receive 
hisvifiton  your  birth-day  ;  but  during 
thé  refl:  of  the  year  you  muft  not  expe^ 
to  fee  him. 

Such  are  the  obfervations  I  have  made 
on  the  chara6ter  of  the  Spanifh  nation  ; 
were  I  to  fay  more  upon  the  fubjeéfc,  I 
(hould  but  repeat  what  others  have 
£siid  much  better  before  me« 


VoL.m.  Bb* 
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LITERATURE. 

AT  pr^Cent  I  mean  only  to  give  a  lligbt 
ftietch  of  Spwifh  Uteraturct  ab  1  iatend 
to  treat  that  fubje^  mov^  fiiUy  w  n  dif- 
tmBi  woi?k,  ia  which  I  dxall  fpeak  of 
all  the  ancient  books  printed  in  ^>atn^ 
and  give  a  catalogue  of  the  men  of  let- 
ters who  have  dil&nguiibed  them&lves 
la  that  country,  and  rendered  it  ïluP- 
trions  hy  tbek  works*  I  ^ha^  lakeady 
«oUe^ed  fuch  materials  as  «re  neiîe0âiy 
to  enable  me  to  treat  of  Spabiih  poelary^ 
hiftory,  comedies,  romances  and  myfti- 
cal  authors.  Thefe  ftriâures  fhall  foon 
follow  my  eflays.  *. 

I  muft  here  obferve,  that  the  Spaniards 
had  tranflations  of  Plutarchf  Seneca, 
and  the  bed  Greek  and  Latin  hiftorians 
before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  was  fooner  than  thefe  authors 
%vere  tranflated  in  France:   their  lan- 

*  M.  Pcyron  die^bofore  thefe  werc^fiiuflwd." 

guage 
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guage  had  already  made  a  confiderable 
progreft,  and  was  bdcome  copious,  full 
of  harmony  and  poetical.  Spain  owed 
this  advantage  to  Alphonfo,  fumamed 
the  Wife,  who,  in  1260,  ordered  all  the 
charters,  privileges,  and  public  afts  to 
be  tranflated  from  the  Latin  into  the 
Caftilian  tongue.  It  was  ^  in  this  lan- 
guage that  he  digefled  and  had  com*- 
pofed  the  Las  Partidas^  which  were  and 
are  ftill  in  a  great  xneafure  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom.  He  had  feveral  foreign 
manufcripts  tranflated,  and  as  Toledo 
was  at  that  time  the  center  of  fine 
tafte,  and  the  city  in  which  the  beft 
language  was  fpoken,  when  any  difficulty 
arofe,  either  relative  to  the  pronuncia- 
tion or  meaning  of  a  word,  he  ordered 
recourfe  to  be  had  to  the  purifts  of 
Toledo. 

The  Spaniards  have  written  hifldry 
with  fufficient  exaétnefs  and  fimplicity, 
and  are  fcarcely  to  be  reproached  with 
any  thing,  but  rather  too  much  national 
vanity  and  partiality. 

Bb  2  One 
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One  of  their  beft  hiftorians  is  faf  héî^ 
Mariana;    his  ftyle  is  admirable,     ancf 
his  narration  ornamented  without  be- 
ing turgid  :  he  flatters  neither  kings  nor 
his  nation;  but  he  is  accufed  of  having 
fometimes  departed  from  truth,  and  of 
appearing  too  credulous  relative  to  cer- 
tain prodigies.   He  is  neverthelefs  a  good 
hiftorian,  but  his  hiftory  goes  no  farther 
than  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Catho- 
lic.   The  continuation  of  it  by  father 
Miniana  has  acquired  fome  reputation, 
but  the  obfcurity  and  drynefs   which 
reigns    throughout   the    whole    work* 
renders  it  difgufting. 

The  chronicles  of  Ferreras  de  Saave- 
dra  are  in  great  eftimation.  The  hiftoty 
of  Catalonia,  by  a  biihop  of  Lèrida*  is 
written  in  the  ftyle  of  Livy. 

The  beft  memoirs  which  Spain  has  pro- 
duced, are  thofe  of  the  Marquis  of  Saint 
Philip,  on  the  war  of  the  fucceflionj 
they  are  accurate,  and  written  in  an 

agreeable 
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agreeable  ftyle  ;  the  French  tr an  dation 
of  them  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  origi- 
nal. 

The  hîftory  of  Mexico,  by  Antonio 
Solis,  is  tranflated  into  every  Euro- 
pean language.  The  Spaniards  accufc 
him  of  being  too  florid  and  affeâed  in 
his  ftyle,  and  he  fometimes  departs  fo 
far  from  truth  that  his  book  may  be 
confidered  as  a  romance.     This  author 

« 

did  not  fpeak  like  a  philofopher,  when 
he  faid,  the  maflacres  committed  by  the 
Spaniards  were  fo  many  means  made 
ufe  of  by  God  to  convert  the  infidels. 
However  partial  the  reader  may  be  to 
Fernando  Cortes,  the  hero  of  the 
hiftory,  and  to  the  Spanifh  nation,  he 
cannot  perufe  the  work  of  Solis  with- 
out {huddering  with  hprror. 

m 

The  conqueft  of  Peru,  by  Garcilaflb 
de  la  Vega,  is  dry  and  uninterefting  ; 
])ut  more  exaét  than  the  former. 


N 
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The  general  hiftory  of  the  Indies,  by 
captain  Gonzalo  Hernandes  de  Oviedo 
y  Valdes,  governor  of  the  fortrefs  of 
Saint  Domingo,  printed  at  Seville  in 
1535,  is  written  with  an  adnurable 
fimplicity,  of  which  there  is  no  other 
example  in  the  fame  century*  The 
fourteenth  chapter  of  his  hiftory  begins 
with  thefe  remarkable  words  : 

*^  Since  a  great  part  of  the  gold  of  the 
**  Indies  has  been  carried  into  Italy  and 
^<  France,  dnd  fome  of  it  fallen  into  th^ 
^*  hands  of  the  Moors»  and  the  enemies 
**  of  Spain ,  it  is  but  juft  that>  after  hav* 
**  ing  profited  by  the  fweat  of  our  brows„ 
*^  they  (hould  partake  of  our  pains 
**  and  fatigues,  to  the  end  that,  whe* 
*'  ther  becaufe  of  gold,  or  by  means  of 
"  their  fufFerings,  they  may  not  forget 
**  to  return  thanks  to  God,  and  that 
*>  either  in  pain  or  thae  midft  of  plea- 
*^  fures,  they  may  have  recourfe  to  the 
*'  patience  of  Job,  who,  when  rich, 
*•  was  not  proud,  nor  impatient  when 
**  iick  and  poor,    but  always  gave   his 

"  humble 
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«•  humble  thanks  to  God  hij  Sovereign 
'*  Lord.  I  frequently  laughed,  when, 
♦*  in  Italy,  I  heard  the  Italians  fpeak  of 
«*  the  French  difeafe,  and  the  French 
**  of  the  Neapolitan  ;  they  would  have 
'•give»  it  its  true  name  by  calling  it 
»  the  difeafe  of  the  Indies  *.** 

A  vtry  curious  work  is  that  entitled, 
De  los  vienuy  un  Ubros  rftuales^  y  monarchta 
Indiana  cm  et  origen^  y  guerras  de  foslndios 

*  pires  (jae  tanta  parte  del  orô  dte  eftas  Indias  ha 

paffiulo  a  Italia:,  y.  Francia,  y  atu^  a  poder  affi  mefmo 

dek>s  Morosry  enemigos  de  Efpana^  y  por  todas 

las  otra»  paites  del  mundo  :  bien  es  que  como  haa 

gozado  de  nueitros   fudores  les  alcance   parte    de 

liueftros»  doloretf  y  fetigas,  por  que  de  todo  o  alo 

tti^M>$.  por  k  tma,  o  par  1»  etra  manera  del  oro,  o 

del  traba}o,  fe  acuerdea  a  dar  muclos  gnociaâ  alDios. 

Y  en  lo  que  le  diere  placer  o  pefar  fe  abracen  con  la 

patiencia  de  Job  ;  que  ni  eftando  rico  fue  fobervio, 

ni  feyendo  pobre  y  clagado  impaciente:  fiempre  dio 

gracias   a  aquel   foborano    Dios  nueftro.  Muchas 

vezes   en  Italia  me  reya,  oyendo  a  los  Italiano& 

dezir  el  mal  Francez,   y  a  los  Francezes  clamar  el 

mal  de  Napoles:  yen  laverdad  los  unos,  y  Jos  otros 

le  acertaran  el  nombre  û  le  dixeran  el  mal  de*  las 

Indias. 

B  b  4  Occidentales  J. 
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[  Occidtntaksy  defuspoblaciones^  defcubrimienU^ 
conquijia^  converfion^y  otras  eofas  maravilla^ 
fas  de  la  mi/ma  tierra^  i,  e.  Twenty-one 
books  of  Indian  ritç?»  and  the  monarchy 
of  the  Indies,  with,  the  origin  and  wars 
qf  thç  Wçft  Indi^vns  \  and  the  popuU- 
tioil,  difcovery»  conquest,  converfion, 
apd  other  wonderful  things  of  the  fame 
country,  Thiç  work  is  by  F.  Jçan  de 
Torquemada,  of  the  ordçr  of  5a*mt 
Francis.  It  is  in  three  volumesi  folio, 
and  is  extremely  curious  on  ac- 
count  of  its  treating  of  the  Dynafties 
anterior  to  the  conqueft,  and  of  the 
Mexican  kings  who  preceded  Monte- 
zuma. If  we  poflefs  but  little  know- 
ledge of  that  interefting  ^nd  long  un- 
known part  of  mankind,  the  fault  refts 
with  the  monks,  and  the  firft  bifhop  of 
Mex^ico,  Don  Juan  de  Cumarraga,  who 
burned  thç  Indian  hieroglyphical  books 
which  vrere  t^kei)i  by  thefe  ignorant 
priefls  for  the  dçpofitories  of  idolatry, 

Yhe  number  of  m^flical  autjiors  which 
Spain  has  produced  is  prodigious  ;  one 

of 
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of  the  moft  efteemed  of  thefe  is  Fray 
XiUis,  of  Granada.  All  thefe  pious  re* 
veries  were  collefted  in  Holland  under 
jhe  following  title;  Diale£lÎ€a y  Eloquencta 
de  los  Salvages  de  Europax  Logic  and 
Rhetoric  of  the  Savages  of  Europe. 

The  Spaniards  have  been  particularly 
fuccefsful  in  compofitions  of  gallantry, 
in  fables,  and  ingenious  fictions.  The 
Arabians  taught  them  the  art  of  nar- 
ration, and  their  imagination  fupplied 
the  reft  ;  they  excelled  before  we  did  in 
this  jcind  of  writing,  which  we  have 
fince  improved,  whilft  they  have  made 
no  farther  progrefs.  Don  Quixote  will  be 
read  with  pleafure  as  long  as  men  pof- 
fefs  wit,  tafte,  and  judgment. 

Spain  has  produced  many  poets,  but 
moft  of  them  are  unknown,  becaufc 
^heir  works  were  never  printed,  and 
thofe  which  have  been  publiftied  are 
become  veiy  fcarce.  The  moft  efteemed 
amongft  the  poetical  writers  of  this 
country  are,  Ercilla,   Q&rcilaflb    de  la 

Vega, 
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Vega,  Fray  Luis  de  Leon,    Qtieredo, 
Lopw  de  Vega,  and  Villegas. 

The  moft  ancient  Caftilian  poet 
known,  is  Gonzalo  Berceo,  born  at 
Berceo,  and  a  monk  in  the  monaftery  of 
Saint  Millan  ;  he  flonrifhed  in  i  zx  i.  Xhe 
lobjeâ  of  one  of  the  poems  he  has  left 
tr«,  is  th«  life  of  the  glorious  confeflbr 
Saint  Dominic  of  Silos.  His  flyle  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  two  firft  ftanzas  of 
this  poem. 

m 
I 

En  el  nombre  del  pair e^  quejko  todd  cafif 
El  de  Don  Jefu-Cbrifioy  fi  de  la  Glorw/ûy    ^ 
El  del  SfiritU'Santo  que  egual  delloSj  pofa 
De  un  confejfor  fanSlo  quiero  fer  una  profcu 

^iero  fer  una  profa  en  Roman  Paladina, 
En  qualfuekel  pueblo  fablar  a  fu  vecinoy 
Ca  no  fon  tan  lettrado  por  fer  otro  Latinoj 
Bien  valdra^  come  creo^  un  vafo  de  buen  vino  ^^ 

Velafquez,    and    the  famous    father 
Sarmiento,  wrote  on  the  origin  of  Caf- 
tilian 

*  In  the  name  of  the  Father  who  made  all  things, 
and  of  Jcfus  Chrift,  Son  of  the  Virgin,  and  of  the 

Holy 
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tilian   pottry,   and  have  left,  on  that 

fubjeét,   fome  curious    details.     I  (hall 

give  an  account  of  them  when  I  come 

to  treat  of  Spanifli  literature  at  large,  the 

produâions  of  which  are  confiderable 

in  quantity,  and  difplay  perhaps  more 

imagination  than  that  of  other  European 

nations,    but  little  reafoning,   tafte,  <^ 

profundity  :  thefe  neceflarily  depend  up- 

<m  a  certain  degree^  of  liberty  and  will 
setum  with  ll^. 

Holy  Gboft  who  is  equal  to  them,    I  will  mik^ 
werfes  on  a  holy  confefTor. 

Iwiil  make  ver&s  in  the  ftyle  of  tlie  romance» 
the  fame  as  is  ufed  in  fpçaking  in  the  city,  for  I  am 
not  fcholar  enough  to  employ  other  Latin,  and  for 
this  pnrpofe  I  ûùvk  »  gbfs  of  good  wine  will  be 
ftifficiestk   . 
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OF  THE  SPANISH  THEATRE^ 

THIS  the&tre  was  the  firft  wliicH 
had  any  fuccefs  in  Europe;  the  Italians, 
the  French,  and  th«  Englifh  imitated 
and  pillaged  it  for  a  confiderable  time 
without  indicating  the  foijrçe  whencp 
they  drew  improvement.  The  Spaniards 
had  about  twenty-four  thoufand  come-> 
dies:  it  is  true  they  laid  facred  and 
profane  hiftory,  miracles,  fable,  and 
prodigies,  all  under  contibution.  Every 
thing  beneath  the  pen  of  their  authors, 
but  little  confined  by  tafte  of  fules, 
became  a  fubjeâ:  for  çofpedy.  The 
lead  probable  incidents,  the  whole  life 
of  a  hero,  fieges^  battles,  gallantry,  and 
the  means  it  infpires  in  a  jealous  nation 
to  enjoy  the  beloved  objeét,  furni(h  the 
fubjeét  of  molt  of  the  Spaniih  theatrical 
pieces.  The  Spaniard^  ^re  commend" 
able  for  having  reprefcnted,  on  the 
ftage,  the  principal  events  of  their 
hiftory;  a  merit  they  have  in  common 

with 
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with  the  Englifti,  but  which  the  rules 
of  the  French  theatre  prevent  that  na- 
tion from  imitating. 

The    Spaniards  have   felt    and  cJc- 
preffed  all  the  degrees  of  moft  ^  of  the 
great  paffions  ;    they  have  defcribed  am* 
bition,    anger,    jealoufy   and    revenge 
in  the    moft  energetic    manner.     But 
they  had    too  much    imagination    to 
fpeak  the   language  of  love  ;    to   this 
paflion  they    have    moftly  fubftituted 
gallantry,  and  we  owe  to  them  the  in« 
iipidities  which  for  a  long  time  have 
vitiated  our  theatre  ;  thofe  love  fcenes 
which   disfigure  Corneille,   and    fome- 
times  Racine.    The  language  of  their 
lovers  is  mere  jargon,  a  confufed  heap 
of  '  ridiculous  figures  and  comparifons, 
equally  cold    and   exaggerated.     Their 
tender  declarations,  are  befides,  in  ge- 
neral,  of  fuch  a  length  as  to  exhauft 
the  moft  exemplary  patience. 

The  artleflhefs  and  variety  of  their 
intrigues,  and  fome  of  their  dénouements 

have 
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have  been  juftly  admired  ;  thelb  Im* 
brogiios  are  the  refult  of  ancieot  Spaûifh 
manners.  The  imaginatioà  of  comic 
authors  muft  have  been  exhauftcd  in 
bringing  two  lovers  together,  and  uniting 
them  in  a  country  where  women  were 
very  difficult  of  accelB;  whilftin  France^ 
where  fociety  is  in  general  more  at 
liberty,  authois  have  emplo)^d  their 
whole  ^t  in  prolonging  delicate  and 
tender  converfatîons.  The  difference  of 
ipanners  therefore  has  produced  too 
much  2jdL\ox\  and  intrigue  in  Spa* 
nifti  comedy,  and  too  majoy  words 
without  a6tion,  in  that  of  France.  A 
Spaniih  woman  of  quality  reading  the 
romance  of  Calprenede,  and  fatigued 
by  the  too  long  and  languishing  con- 
verfations,  faid,  throwing  dowjt  the 
book,  What  a  deal  of  wit  Hi  em^oyedl 
To  what  pt^pofe  is  all  tbi^  dialogue  Jkci 
tbey  are  together  9 

The  father  of  the  Spanifli  theatre  was 
L^pes  de  Rueda,  a  native  of  Seville,  and 
a  gold-beater  by  profeflion.    Cervantes, 

who 
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who  m  his  youth  had  feen  him  perform^ 
ipeaks  highly  of  his  pieces.  "  Mytafte^ 
{zys  he^  was  not  then  fufficiently  forjodr 
ed  to  judge  of  his  verfes  ;  bpt  by  thofç 
which  kave  remained  in  my  memory^ 
and  upon  which  I  teQjsQxd  at  a  maturer 
age^  I  am  not  afraid  to  aflert,  that 
JLopes  was  as  good  an  author  as  he  was 
an  aftor.  We  were  not  then  acquain- 
ted with  the  machinery  now  neceflary, 
nor  with  th«  challenges  the  Moors  gave 
to  the  Chriftians,  and  which  are  nowib 
coCimon;  wc  faw  no  figures  rife  from 
under  ground ,  by  means  of  a  hole  in  the 
ftage^  nor  angels  borne  upon  clouds^  to 
come  to  vifit  us;  the  iimple  ornament 
of  the  theatre  was  an  old  curtain,  be- 
hind which^  two  or  three  muficians 
fung  with  acpoinpfiniments  fome  ancient 


jromance/* 


Lopes  de  Rueda  .imitated»  in  his 
pièces,  the  fatirical  manner  of  Plautus^ 
and  .the  fimpUcity  <3f  Terence  ;  he  was 
highly  lappUuded  by  his  co-temporaries, 
and  dying  at  Cordova,  was  .interred,  as 

aman 
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•  * 

a  màh  oF  diftinguifhed  talents,  in  thé 
cathedral  of  that  city.  I  have  four  of 
his  comedies  printed  in  1567  :  the  editor 
bhferves,  that  fevéral  paffagés,  which 
gave  ojffence  by  their  freedom,  haVfe 
"been  crafed  from  iherd;  which,  with 
fome  other  circumftances,  feems  to  prove 
this  impreffion  of  his  works  to  have  been 
^iven  à  fcW  years  after  his  death  i 

There  was  but  little  art  lii  thefë  fitft 
pieces  of  the  Spanifli  theatre  ;  but  the 
language  is  natural,  and  is  remarkable 
for  a  pleafing  foftnefs  aiid  fimplicity, . 

The  titles  of  the  four  comedies  of 

Lopes  de  Rueda  are,  Eûfemia^  Armelind^ 

LosEnganadoSy  (the  deceived)  and  Medbra. 

The  fame    volume  contains   didlogueîâ 
and   paftorals,   the  place  of  which    is 

now  occupied  by  what  is  called  elentremesy 

Or  the  interlude. 

Juan  Timoneda,  and  Alonfo  delaVega, 
were  the  fucceffors  and  imitators  of 
Lopes  de  Rueda.    They  alfo  wrote  witK 

fimplicity. 
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fimplicity  but  admitted  too  much  in- 
trigue, and  too  large  a  portion  of  thp 
marvellous,  into  their  comedies.  Timo- 
neda  introduced  feveral  allegorical  per- 
fons  into  his  il/^r/V,  in  which  he  treats 
of  the  birth  of  Chrift,  and  the  con- 
ception of  the  Virgin.  The  poet  Vega 
employed  enchantments.  Their  works 
arc  very  fcarce,  aïid  thofe  1  faw  of  them 
were  imperfeft. 

The  four  comedies  entitled,  Pîorînea^ 
Selvagia^  Celeftina^  and  Eufrojtne  had  al* 
ready  appeared.  The  two  laft  I  have 
read,  the  others  are  very  fcarce.  C'eleftina 

has  been  trànHated  into  Latin,  and  into 
French  under  the  title  oï  Caîi/lé  et  Melibée. 
Thefe  pieces  were  not  written  for  re- 
prefentation  ;  Cekjlina  has  twenty- one 
afts,  and  contains  fcenes  admirable  for 
their  fimplicity,  truth  of  charaéter, 
and  morality  ;  the  latter  would  be  ex- 
cellent were  it  not  fometimes  exprefled 
in  too  free  a  manner.  Eufrofine  was 
tranflated  from  the  Portuguefe  into 
Caftilian  ;  the  edition  I  faw  was  of  1 735, 
Vol,  m.  C  c  in 
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in  which  the  .  piece  is  cbrre6led*  It 
wearied  me  by  the  great  number  of  pro- 
verbs with  which  it  is  filled.  The  bed 
edition  is  that  of  1566,  and  extremely 
fear  ce. 

After  Lopes  de  Rueda,  Cervantes 
names  Naharro,  a  native  of  Toledo,  as 
one  of  the  reftorers  of  the  theatre.  He 
was  efpecially  famous  in  the  charaâer 
of  a  poltroon  or  a  knave.  He  added  a  va- 
riety of  embellifhments  to  the  ftage,  and 
brought  the  mufic  from  behind  the  cur- 
tain by  which  it  was  hidden,  and  placed 
it  in  front  of  the  theatre  ;  he  made  the 
aétors  lay  afide  their  maiks,  and  the 
falfe  hair  and  beards  with  which  they 
covered  their  heads  and  chins;  he  in- 
vented  machinery,  decorations,  clouds, 
thunder  and  lightening,  and  was  the 
firft  who  introduced  battles  and  chal- 
lenges into  theatrical  reprefentations. 
Comedy  then  loft  its  primitive  fimplicity. 
Cervantes  acknowleges  that  he  himfelf 
was  one  of  the  firft  to  adopt  this  vitiated 
tafte  ;  he  had  neverthelefs  written  feveral 

pieces 
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pieces  which  might  have  fcrved  as  mo- 
dels to  his  countrymen,  and  were  more 
perfe6l  than  any  by  which  they  were 
preceded.  Complicated  intrigues,  and 
>an  unexpedted  dénouement^  were  the  de- 
light of  the  people,  and  Cervantes  faw, 
when  it  was  too  late,  that  ^  a  corrupted 
tafte  had  taken  very  deep  root. 

He  had  corrected  his  nation  of  its  ea- 
gerhefs  for  extravagant  adventure,  and 
by  his  Don  Quixote  had  thrown  an  in- 
delible ridicule  upon  the  knights  of  chi-^ 
valry  :  perhaps  he  may  be^  reproached 
with  having  enervated  the  heroic  fenti- 
raents,  energy  of  charadter  and  greatnefs 
of  mind,  by  which  the  Spanifh  nation 
was  diftinguilhed.  It  is  fometimes  a 
misfortune  to  open  the  eyes  of  a  people 
and  deprive  them  of  their  enthufiafm. 
He  wifhed  to  correét  the  theatre  alfo. 
He  compofed  feveral  pieces  quite  uncon- 
neâed,  and  without  the  leaft  regard  to 
the  rules  which  probability  requires,  but 
fo  fimilar  in  everything  to  the  pieces  which 
were  then  reprefented,  that  they  were 

C  c  z  re- 
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received  with  applaufc.  The  irony  anrf 
inftru6lion  were  loft  to  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  The  theatre  was,  at  that  time, 
in  high  reputation,  and  the  poets  in 
vogue  had  fuch  powerful  protefikors, 
that  Cervantes  dared  not  to  explain  him- 
felf  ia  terms  lefs  equivocal  ;  he  was  al- 
ready perfeciited  for  pofleffing  fenfe  and 
judgment,  and  fo  poor  that  he  was 
afraid  truth,  too  frequently  repeated, 
{hould  aggravate  his  misfortunes. 

The  theatre  is  no  unimportant  objeft  ; 
it  is  a  general  and  national  tafte  which, 
on  one  hand,  is  furioufly  attacked  ;  and, 
on  the  other,  obftinately  defended.  We 
have  feen  mufic  at  firft  produce  witti- 
cifms,  and  afterwards  libels  and  abufe. 
Sounds,  more  or  lefs,  grave  or  acute, 
.have  filled  the  too  fufceptible  mind  of 
a  philofopher  with  bittcrnefs,  and  pro- 
duced endlefs  difputes.  There  is  not  aa 
Engliftiman  who  would  not  defend 
Shakefpear  as  he  would  his  houfhold 
gods;  and  the  French,  worthy  of  eu- 
logium,  for  the  good  reception  they  have 

always 
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lalways  given  to  ar^ngers,  did  not  re- 
ceive, as  they  ought  to,  have  done,  this 
hero  of  the  EngUûi  ftage,  when  he  ap- 
peared amongft  them,  cloathed  in  all  the 
grîaces  of  the  French  language,  to  take 
his  place  by  the  fide  of  their  tragic  poets* 
Our  taftes  and  pleafures  are  a  part  of 
our  manners  :  they  mull  be  fufFered  to 
fink  into  difufe  bpfore  they  can  be  fuc- 
cefsfuUy  combated,  and  then  they  arc 
no  longer  dangerous. 

Cervantes  feeing  that  his  indireft  af* 
tack  had  not  fucceeded,  chofe  rather 
to  paliate  what  he  could  not  correét. 
He  introduced  in  one  of  his  pieces  two 
allegorical  perfonages.  Comedy  and  Cu- 
riofity.  A  part  of  the  dialogue  between 
thefe  was  as  follows  ; 

Curiofity.     "  Comedy. 

Comedy.    <*  What  deiireft  thou  of  me  ? 

Curiofity.  "  I  wifli  to  know  why  thou 
t*  hail  quitted  the  fock,   buikins  and 

C  c  3  mantle  ? 
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« 

"  mantle  ?  For  w^^^t  reafon  haft  thou 
**  reduced  to  three,  the  five  aéls  which 
"  formerly  made  thee  fo  grave,  noble 
"  and  ftately  ?  I  fee  thee  pafs  in  thé 
*'  twinkling  of  an  eye  from  Spain  into 
"  Flanders  ;  thou  confoundeft  time  and 
**  places,  and  art  no  longer  the  fame 
^*  perfon.  Give  mefome  account  of  thy- 
*'  felf,  for  thou  knowelt  I  was  ever  thy 
**  friend, 

Comedy.     *M  am  a  little  changed  by 
*'  time,  which  wifhed  to*  improve  me. 
**  I  was  formerly  a  good  creature  "enough  ; 
^*  and,  if  thou  confidereft  me  well,  thou 
^*  wilt  find  I  am  not  now  a  bad  one,  al- 
*'  though  I  may  have  wandered  a  little 
"  from  the  paths  traced  out  for  me  by 
^*  Plautus,  Terence,  and  all  the  ancients 
^*  with  whom  thou  art  acquainted,     I 
*<  defcribe  ^  thoufand    events,   not  by 
<<  my  words  as  formerly,  but  in  aiStipn, 
*^  and  for  this  purpofe  it  is  fometimes 
*'  neceffary  for  mç  to  remove  from  one 
♦^  place  to  another.    I  am  like  a  map  of 
^*  the  world^in  which  I^ndon  is  within' 

*^  a  fia* 
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^^  a  finger's  breadth  of  Rome.  It  is  of 
"  little  confequence  to  perfons  who  fee 
<^  and  hear  me,  whether  or  not  I  go 
*^  from  Europe  to  Afia,  provided  I  do 
**  not  leave  the  theatre.  Thought  is 
*^  agile,  and  can  follow  me  wherever  I 
**  lead  without  being  fatigued  or  lofing 
"fight  of  me.'* 

ft 

Beneath  this  irony  Cervantes  endea- 
voured to  convey  inftru6tion  to  his  co* 
temporaries:  but  the  neceffity  he  was 
under  of  pleafing,  and  efpecially  of 
living,  forced  him  to  compofe  as  other; 
did.  Bad  tafte  was  perpetuated,  for  that 
Monfter  of  Nature ^  as  Cervantes  calls  him, 
the  famous  Lopes  de  Vega,  who  filled 
the  world  with  comedies,  then  made 
his  appearance*  He  wrote  upwards  of 
eighteen  hundred  theatrical  pieces  ;  but 
the  moft  whimfical  and  incongruous  in- 
cidents, the  moft  extravagant  language, 
a  jargon  almoft  unintelligible,  and  the 
moft  difgufting  bombaft  compofe  the 
greateft  part  of  the  whole.  However, 
the  facility   of  certain    thoughts,  and 

Cc  4  the 
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the  happy  manner  in  which  they  ar« 
cxprefled,  are  aftonifliin^;  yet  ftill  the 
ofTences  committed  againfl  true  tafte  in 
every  line,  renders  the  reading  of  this 
author  difficult,  and  makes  us  pay  dearly 
for  a  few  ilrokes  of  genius. 

It  muft  not  be  imagined  that  all  the 
Spaniards  aye  enthvifi9,fts  ip  tlieiy  ^dmi- 
rcLtion  of  Lopes  de  Vega.  He  has,  amongft 
his  countrymen,  more  than  one  learned 
and  judicious  critic,  who  has  endea- 
voured to  circumfcribe  within  the  rules 
which  Nature  feems  to  diftate,  the  in- 
vention of  comic  authors,  and  the  tafte 
of  the  public.  There  never  was  a  mora 
fertile  pen  than  that  of  Lopes  de  Vega\ 
According  to  a  calculation  made  gf  his 
works,  what  he  wrote  amounted  to 
five  (heets  each  day,  counting  from  the 
day  of  his  birth  to  thfit  of  his  death* 

Calderon,  although  extravagant,  feems 
to  me  lefs  fo  than  Lopes  de  Vega  :  his 
intrigues  are  more  fimple,  and  his  ftyle 
purer  and  iefs  cmbarraffed;  he  wrote 

only 
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only  about  fix  or  feven  hundred  thea- 
trical pieces  ;  fo  that  he  could  beftdw 
more  care  on  his  compofitions. 

Nptwithftanding  the  glaring  defeiSts 
of  Lopes  de  Vega  and  Calderon,  they 
merit  fome  eulogiums.  Nature  endowed 
them  \yith  a  very  uncommon  imagina- 
tion» 

Auguftin  Moreto  holds  the  third  rank 
among  the  Sp&nifli  dramatic  poets  :  had 
his  genius  been  as  fertile  as  that  of  his 
predeceflbrs,    critics  might    have    been 
tempted  to  place  him  above  them.     He 
has  fliewn  more  judgment  in  the  ma- 
jiagement  of  his  pieces,  which  are  thirty- 
fix  in  number,    and  all  contain  great 
beauties,     After  thefe  three  poets,  the 
njoft  efteemed  comic  authors  are  Guillen 
de  Çaftro,  Francis  de  Rpxas,  and  An^ 
thony  de  Soils.      Their  pieces  are  in 
general  niore  regular,  and  have  neither 
the  great  defe6ts  nor  the  ftriking  paf- 
fages  of  thofe  of  J^opes  de  Vega,  Calde- 
iron  and  Moreto;  but  the  public  will 

(till 
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ftill  prefer  the  latter*  Regularity  will 
always  pleafe  men  of  taile  ;  and  they 
who  are  amufed  by  the  flights  and  ex- 
travagance of  genius  will  join  in  opinion 
with  the  people. 

At  prefent  the  Spaniards  have  monc 
but  trandator»  ;  they  have  turned  into 
profe  feveral  good  French  comedies. 
They  reprefent  Nanine  under  the  title  of 
the  Affedted  Margaret^  but  it  produces  no 
effeét.  As  the  name  of  Voltaire  is  odi- 
ous in  Spain»  they  give  his  piece  to  an 
Italian.  The  Légataire  of  Regnard  has 
had  more  fuccefs,  becaufe  it  is  more 
comic.  They  have  alfo  tranflated  a  fevi 
French  tragedies. 
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O^  THE  MILITARY  AND 
RELIGIOUS  ORDERS  INSTI- 
TUTED IN   SPAIN. 

THE  kings,  of  Spain,  during  their 
continual  wars  againft  the  Moors,  created 
a  great  number  of  orders  of  knighthood 
to  reward  or  encourage  their  fubje6ls, 
Moft  of  thefe  orders  are  become  extinét, 
but  I  think  it  neceflary  to  give  fome  ac- 
count of  them  before  I  fpeak  of  thofe 
which  at  prefent  exift.  Among  the  for- 
mer are;  *  . 

The  order  of  the  Green  Oak,  founded 
by  Garcia  Ximenez  ;  that  of  the  F/eur 
de  Lysi  by  Sancho  IV.  king  of  Navarre, 
and  the  order  of  the  Holy  Saviour,  by 
Alphonfo  VII.  king  of  Arragon  :  thefe 
(hort  lived  orders  are  fcarcely  worth  re- 
membrance.   But  the  order  of  the  F/am- 
beau  is  more  deferving  of  notice  :  it  was 
inftitutedin  1150,  by  Ramon  Berenger, 
laft  count  of  Barcelona,  in  favour  of  the 
women  of  Tortofa,  as  a  recompence  of 
the  valour  they  (hewed  in  1149,  in  de- 
fence 
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fence  of  the  city  when  attacked  by  the 
Moors.  The  order  no  longer  exifts,  but 
the  women  of  Tortofa  ftill  enjoy  feveral 
privileges  granted  to  them  at  that 
time. 

The  order  of  Truxillo  was  founded 
about  the  year  1 190,  but  it  is  not  known 
by  whom  :  Alphonfo  IX.  incorporated  it 
in  1 196,  with  the  order  of  Calatrava, 
and  that  of  Alcantara  now  enjoys  moft 
of  the  property  which  it  poffeffed. 

The  order  of  Saint  Mary  ofSpain^  h> 
ftituted  by  Alphonfo,  furnamed  the  Wife, 
in  1270;  this  appears  by  two  charters 
preferved  at  Ucles,  amongft  the  archives 
of  the  order  of  Saint  James,  but  no  men** 
tion  is  made  of  it  in  the  hiftory  of  Spain* 
The  knights  enjoyed  great  revenues,  and 
were  to  defend  the  kingdom  of  Seville 
againft  tjie  Moors. 

The  prder  of  the  Scarfs  perhaps,  gave 
rife  to  all  our  blue,  red,  and  green 
ribbons.  Alphonfo  XII.  king  of 
Caftile,    founded    it   m  the    city    of 

Vic 
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Viâoria  in  1332,  and  gave  it,  as  a 
diftinguifliing  badge,  a  ribbon  of  the 
breadth  of  three  fingers,  which  the 
knights  wore  over  the  right  fhoulden 
The  king  and  his  fons  became  knights 
of  this  order.  Ten  years  military  fer^ 
vice  were  a  qualification  to  be  admitted. 

The  order  of  the  Dove^  created  in 
1383,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Sego- 
via, by  John  I.  king  of  Caftile.  The 
emblem  was  a  white  dove  within  a  glory, 
fufpended  by  a  golden  chain» 

The  fame  monarch  founded  the  order 
of  Reafofij  and,  what  is  aftonifliing, 
prdof  of  nobility  was  required  as  a  qua- 
lification to  be  admited.  The  di(tin«» 
guilhing  mark  of  the  order  was  a  folded 
little  enfign,  which  was  hung  to  the 
mantle  by  means  of  a  chain. 

The  order  of  Burgundy  is  reckoned  in 
the  number  of  thofe  which  have  exifted 
in  Spain,  becaufe  Charles  V.  returning 
from  his  expedition  to  Tunis,  inftituted 

it 
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it  in  his  ftates  in  memory  of  that  con- 
iqueft.  The  infignia  of  the  order  was"  a 
Crofs  of  Burgundy,  compofcd  of  two 
knotty  ftaffs,  above  which  was  the  word 
Barbaria.  Spain  ftiU  bears  this  crofs  in 
her  flag. 

The  prèfent  orders  of  Spain  are  thofe 
of  Alcantara,  Calatrava,  Santiago  or 
Saint  James,  Montefa,  the  Golden  Fleece, 
.and  that  of  Charles  HI.  The  order  of 
'  Alcantara  was  called  the  Noble  ;  that  of 
Calatrava,  the  Gallant  ;  and  that  of 
Santiago,  the  Rich. 

The  order  of  Alcantara  was  ftiled,  at  its 
iirfl  inftitution,  that  of  Saint  Julian,  and 
was  founded  in  1 156,  under  the  aufpices 

of  Don  Suero  Fernandes  and  Don  Gotne^ 

» 

Fernandes  Banientos,  two  gentlemen 
of  Salamanca.  Thefe  two  brothers  re- 
folved  to  take  up  arms,  and  to  aflbciatc 
with  themfelves  fome  nobles  of  their 
country  in  their  proje6t  againft  the  in- 
fidels. Ordono,  bifhop  of  Salamanca,  » 
confirmed  their  plan,  got  it  approved  of 

ty 
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by  pope  Alexander  III.  and  enjoined  the 
knights  to  the  obfervance  of  the  rules  of 
Saint  Benedia.     It  was  not  until  the 
year   1219^  that  their  principal  houfe 
was  transferred  to  Alcantara,  when  they 
gave  that  name  to  their  order.    Alphon- 
fo  VIL  promifed  them  poffeflion  of  every 
thing  they  fhould  take  from  the  infidels. 
This  order  is  not  by  much  fo  rich  as 
formerly,  but  it  ftill  poffeffes  thirty-three 
commanderies,  four  Alcaydies,  and  four 
priories,  which  annually  produce  eighty 
thoufand  ducats. 

The  order  of  Calatrava  had  its  begin- 
ning  in  Caftile,    under   the   reign    of 
Sanchez  III.      That    king    proclaimed 
to  his  court  that  he  would  give  Cala- 
trava,   and  its    dependencies,    to     the 
perfon   who  fhould  undertake  to   de- 
fend that  city  againft  the  Moors,  and 
that  the  property  fhould    defcend  •  by 
right  to  his  heirs.  No  individual,  what- 
ever   the  editors  of  the  chronological 
abridgment,  of  the  hiftory  of  Spain  may 
fay  to  the  contrary,  thought  himfelf  fuf- 

ficiently 
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ficiently  rich  and  powerful  for  the  un-* 
dertaking.  The  knights  templars,  at 
that  time  very  powerful,  were  the  only 
perfons  who  generoufly  came  and  offered 
to  defend  the  place.  Sanchez  at  firft 
refufed  them,  but  at  length  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  confent,  and  the  tem* 
plars,  defirous  of  being  aided  in  theit 
enterprize  by  a  confiderable  number  of 
gentlemen,  after  having  taken  poffeffion 
of  the  city,  propofed  to  the  king  to 
found  the  military  order  of  Calatrava. 
Jt  was  inftituted  the  fame  year,  that  is, 
in  1 158,  with  the  fole  intention  of  com- 
bating the  Moors  and  oppofing  their 
conquefts. 

The  popes,  Alexander  IIL  Gregory  VIII. 
and  Innocent  III.  approved  of  the  order  ; 
the  knights  adopted  the  rule  of  Citeaux, 
afTumed  a  uniform  proper  for  military- 
expeditions,  and  fulfilled  their  duty  ia 
an  exemplary  manner.  The  order  at 
prefent  is  neither  religious  nor  military, 
but  has  annexed  to  it  thirty-four  com- 
Jnanderies  and  eight  priories,  the  revenue 

of 
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of  which  are  eftimated  together  at  an 
hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  ducats 
per  ^nnum.  The  crofs  differs  from  that 
of  the  order  of  Alcantara  in  colour  only  ; 
the  latter  is  green,  and  the  former  red. 

The  military  order  of  Saint  James 
had  its  origin  in  Galicia,  in  the  year 
1 1 70,  under  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  IL 
king  of  Leon.  There  was  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Saintiago  à  convent  of  regu- 
lar canons,  of  the  order  of  Saint  Au- 
guftin,  governed  by  a  prior  ele6led  by 
themfelves.  Several  of  the  nobility,  at 
the  head  of  whom  was  Pedro  Fernando 
de  Fuente  Ehcalada,  having  refolved 
to  form  a  military  order»  under  the  title 
of  the  order  of  Saint  James,  were  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  execute  their  projeél, 
and  imagined  they  (hould  never  be  able 
to  live  in  the.orderly  and  decent  manner 
worthy  of  knights,  if  they  had  not  priefts 
who  Ihould  take  the  charge  of  their 
confciences.  It  feemed  to  them  fitting, 
the  better  to  fucceed  in  their  enter  prize, 
that  they  fhould  become  united  to  the 

Vo  L.  Ill,  D  d  prior 
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prior  and  canons  4:>f  the  monaftery  of 
Ijoyo^  becaufe  thtsfe  led  a  vtrf  rtgoha: 
lifby  fuf h  as  thé  knightà  themfeives  had 
ptopofed.      They   ONCninumcated  thtir 
intentions  to  Don  Celebitino,  archbi{h<^ 
^f  Toledo,  and  to  Don  Pedro  Martinez, 
archbiihdp  of  Santiago,  by  whom  they 
were  approved  of»    The  p^^'s  legate 
cohfirmed  the  aifent  of  the  two  prelates, 
and  the  order  wa«  eftablifhed  under  the 
rule  of  Saint  Auguftin.     The  knights 
wear  a  medal,  upon  which  is  a  red  (word, 
at  the  button  hole  of  their  coat.    This 
order  has  eighty-feVen  command«ries  in 
the    kingdom»   of    Caftile   and  Lecli, 
which  annually  produce  two  hundred 
and  feventy-two  thoufand  ducats. 

The  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  was 
inftituted  by  Philip  XL  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, count  of  Flanders^and  furnamcd 
the  Good.  His  defire  to  add  to  the 
fplendor  of  his  marriage  with  the  Infi^iita 
Ifabella,  daughter  of  John  I.  king  of 
Portugal,  infpired  him  With  the  idea 
ôfthisiAÛiitution.  The  xothof  Januaiy, 
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1429,  the  day  of  his  marritge^  was  that 
alfo  of  the  foundation  of  the  order  :  He 
fixed  the  number  of  kn%hts  at  twenty^ 
four,  and  named  Saint  Andrew  for  their 
patron*  Charles  V.  afterward,  increafed 
the  number  to  fifty-one.  To  be  received 
a  knight  of  the  order,  it  is  neceflary 
either  to  be  a  prince,  a  grandee  of  Spain, 
or  diftinguiflied  by  gfeat  and  fignal  fer- 
vices. 

>  * 

According  to  its  conftitution,  the 
grand-mafter  is  to  be  the  h^d  of  the 
houfe  of  Burgundy,  fo  that  fince  the 
marriage  of  the  archduke  Philip  L  with 
the  Infanta  Jane,  heirefs  to  the  catholic 
icings,  and  mother  to  Charles  V.  the 
kings  of  Spain  have  polTeired  the  grand* 
maftep(hip  of  the  order,  and  perpetuated 
it  in  their  ftates  ;  and  fince  the  time  of 
Charles  V.  they  have  alfo  enjoyed  the 
revenues  and  title  of  grand- maftelr  of 
Alcantara,  Calatrava,  and  Santiago. 

The  royal  order  of  Charles  III.  was 
inftituted  by  that  monarch  the  1 9th  of 

Dda  Sep- 
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September^  '77i»  to  celebrate  tbeWrth 
ofaninfantywhois  fincedead.  Charles  IIL 
placed  his  order  under  the  proteftion  of 
the  Virgin,  and  the  myftery  of  her  im* 
imaculate  conception.  The  principal  rules 
of  the  conftitution  of  the  order  are,  that 
all  the  kings,  his  fucceffors,  (hall  be 
the  grand- mailers  of  it,  and  have  the 
fole  right  of  appointing  the  knights. 

Thefe  are  of  two  kinds  :  thofe  of  the 
Great  Crofs,  and  the  Knights  Penfioners  : 
the  number  of  the  former  is  fixed  atfixty, 
and  that  of  th^  latter  at  two  hundred. 
Perfons  who  are  received  into  the  order 
of  the  Great  Crofs  muft  be  twenty-five 
years  of  age  ;  but  thofe  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily and  foreign  princes  are  exempt 
flora  the  rule. 
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A  G  R  I  C  U  L  T  U  R  E. 

THE  caufçs  of  the  depopulation  of 
Spain,  and  the  negleét  of  agriculture  in 
that  kingdom,  are  {q  well  known  as  to 
make  it  unneceflary  for  me  here  ta 
enumerate  them.  Government,  better 
underftandirtg  its  real  interefts,  fecms 
difix)fed  to  pay  attention'  to  every  thing 
which  regards  political  œconomy.  The 
favour  it  fhews  to  the  different  focieties 
eftabliftied  under  the  mmt  of  Âmigos  del 
Pais,  friends  to,  their'country,  is  a  proof 
of  this,  fince  their  end  is  to  ejicourage 
induftry,  and  animate  and  improve  agri- 
culture, but  the  progrefs  they  have 
hitherto  made  has  been  but  very  flow. 
A  few  years  of  vigilance,  and  encourage- 
ment, have  not  been  fufficient  to  repair 
the  evil  caufed  by  feveral  centuries  of - 
indolence.  Befides,  one  of  the  chief 
obftacles  with  which  tjje  zeal  of  the 
focieties  will  meet  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  is  lefs  the  want  of  population,  for 

D  d  3  it 
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it  is  proved  that  the  population  of  Spain 
has  encreafed  one  third  within  thefe  thirty 
years,  than  the  too  great  diftance  between 
one  village  and  another.  Moft  travellers 
wlio  have  gone  through  the  kingdom 
muft  have  obferved  that  but  few  lands, 
except  thofe  at  the  diftance  of  a  league 
or  more  from  the  cities  and  villiages, 
are  cultivated,  and  it  is  not  poffible  to 
clear  fiich  as  are  more  remote,  £nce, 
in  fome  places,  there  is  not  a  fingle 
habitation  in  the  fpace  of  four,  five,  or 
fix  leagues.  The  intermediate  lands  feem 
to  be  facred,  and  would  be  profaned  by 
the  plough  or  hoe,  «nd  fome  villages 
become  poor  and  wretched,  beçaufe  they 
are  toç  ^reat  and  populous.  The  firft 
care  of  governm^ent  ought  to  be,  to  fix 
the  limits  of  all  the  towns^^  villages,  and 
hamlets  ;  and  inftead  of  fuffering  them 
to  extend,  to  oblige  them  to  feparate^ 
Men  would,  then  cover  a  greater  fpace, 
and  the  wade  lands  would  obtain  a 
value.  Spain  affords  a  proof  of  this  iix 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia  and  the  Sierra 
Morena»        ' 

la 
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In  countries  not  peopled  in  pFopor« 
ûon  to  their  extent,  the  œconomy  of 
tnen  and  cattle  fhould  be  well  under*^ 
ftood;  yet  it  is  not  uncommon,  in  Spain» 
to  fcfe,  in  a  field  of  only  an  acre,  ten  o^ 
twelvo  pair  of  oxen,  which  one  after 
the  other  follow  the  fame  ftirrow,  and 
are  guided  by  as  many  labourers  ;  whilft 
in  a  neighbouring  ençlofure,  ten  or 
fifteen  men,  arranged  in  the  fame  man* 
ner  as  the  oxen,  are  provided  with 
f);)ades,  and  fcarcely  fcrape  the  land. 
Many  inconveniences  arife  from  thii 
mode  of  cultivîhon.  The  firft  is  un* 
doubtedly  that  of  ufeleftly  employing 
too  many  hands  ;r  but  the  moft  danger* 
eus  one  is,  that  the  earth,  not  being 
fufficiently  opened,  does  not  communi- 
cate to  the  plants  and  grain  the  vital 
principles  they  ought  to  receive  from 
It»  The  fogs  and  dews,  which  are  al- 
ways abundant  in  Spain,  not  pénétra^ 
ting  the  earth,  are  too  foon  exhaled 
by  the  ftin.  The  plants  withej,  and 
the  rain,  if  it  be  heavy,  roots  them  up  } 
the  winds  alone  are  fufficient  to  make 

Pd4  con* 
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confiderable  ravages  in  lands  fo  culti* 
vated.  Yet  notwithftanding  the  ;dif» 
advantages  of  this  very  defqftive,  mod^ 
of  cultivation,  if:  Jjas  been  remarked, 
that,  upon  an  average,  the  hjarveft  fur« 
nifhes,  in  corn,  the  fubfiftence  of  a 
year  and  a  half  for  all  Spain.  What 
would  be  the  produce  were  all  the  land^ 
well  cultivated  ? 

'  It  may  be  fuppofed  that  in  confequcnce 
of  this  abundance,  were  there  a  few  public 
graneries,  there  ought  never  to  be  a  want 
of  corn  in  Spain  ;  yet  ayarcity  frequent- 
ly , happen?  in  fomp  provinces,  becaufe 
exportation  is  there  badly  underftood  ; 
bread  ijs  alfo  much  dearer  there  than 
in  France.  It  is,  trye  the  SpaniÇh  pea- 
fant  is  unacquainted  \yitl}  the  black 
^nd  difgufting  bread  which  thp  French 
labourer  frçq»ently  eats;  the  wjiitefl: 
bread  made  from  the  beft  wheat  is  eatea 
by -.every  clafs  pfperfons.  The  Caftiles 
^nd  Eftram^dura  are  the  moft  fertile 
provinces   in  corn,  ajid  to  theft  efpe- 

■■    r  ■  cially 
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cially  goviernment  ought   to  turn   its 
fLttentipn^ 

Several   remedies. might  be    applied 
to  the  great  (terility  complained  of  ia 
Spain.    The  firft,  whence  a  double  ad- 
vantage muft  be  derived,  would  be  to 
plant  trees.    Travellers  hîive  the  fatigue 
of  crofling  the  imnienfe  plains  of  Caftilc 
without  meeting  with  the  fmalleft  (hrub. 
Mofl  of  the  provinces  are  well  fupplied 
with  fprings,  but  thefe  difappear  in  very 
hot  M^^eather.     Were  care  takei\  to  plant 
trees  by  the  fiides  of  pvers  and  rivulets, 
the  effeét  of  fhe  fun  Would  be.  con* 
fiderably  leflfened  ;  and  were  others  planted 
in  the  country,  rain  water  would  remain 
longer  upon  the  earth, 

The  foil  of  the  country  between  Ma- 
drid and  tjie  Sjerra  Morcna,  and  from 
Talavera  to  Badajos  has  a  fuperficies  of 
a  foot  and  a  half  of  fand,  under  which 
fhe  earth  is  clayey  and  ftrong:  thus 
nature,  herfelf  has  furniihed  upon  the 
Jand  what  b  proper  to  mix  with  it, 

and 
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and  nothing  remains  to  be  done  but  to 
fupply  it  with  moifture";  and  this,  as 
I  have  akeady  obferved,  might  be  eflec- 
ted  by  ptoperly  (hidtering  the  fprings 
from  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

When  we  recolleét  that  in  Spain  there 
are  upwards  of  an  hundred  and  hfty 
rivers,  fix  of  which  are  large  ones,  and 
numerous  fprings  in  the  mountains,  the 
want  of  moifture  in  the  earth  muft  ap- 
pear to  proceed  from  the  indolence  of 
the  inhabitants;  iince  the  climate  of 
Spain,  notwithftanding  the  great  heaty 
is  fo  favourable  to  the  natural  fertility 
of  the  lands,  that  even  thofe  molt  ex* 
pofed  to  the  ifun,  fometimes  produce 
an  hundred  fold* 

One  of  the  firft  reforms  to  be  made 
for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  in  Spain, 
ihould  be  to  prohibit  the  too  general 
ufe  of  mules  ♦•    The  horfe,  confidcring 

his 

*  A  fet  of  horfes  are  feldom  fccn  in  that  king-^ 
d6m.  Kotwithftanding  the  prohibition,  which  has 
been  feveral  times   rçnewed»   of  being  drawn  bjr 
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his  beauty  only,  undoubtedly  deferves 
the  preference;  but  while  we  grant  to 
the  mule  all  the  fuperiority  of  ftrength 
and  frugality  fuppofed  in  himi  his  inca« 
pability  of  multiplying  his  fpecies  ought 
to  be  decifive  for  his  extlufion.  Igno-* 
ranee  of  the  art  of  agriculture  and  an  ill 
judged  luxury  alone  fupport  the  nation- 
al prejudice  in  favour  of  mules,  moft  of 
which  are  bought  from  other  coun- 
tries at  an  extravagant  price.  If  in  fome 
parts  of  Spain  the  horfe  be  not  ftrong 
enough  to  fupport  the  climate  in  thofe 
places,  let  the  ufe  of  mules  be  con- 
tinued; but  wherever  horfes  can  be 
fafely  employed  they  feem  under  every 
point  of  view  to  merit  a  preference^ 

The  great  number  of  bulls  likewife, 
which  are  kept  in  indolence,  and  at  a 
great  expence  to  the  public,  to  be  de- 
ftroyed  for  a  cruel  amufement  ought  to 

jnnles,  or  making  any  ufe  of  them  in  travelling, 
none  but  women  and  ecclefiaftics  being  exempt  from 
the  law»  the  old  cuftom  b^s  çonftantly  prevailed. 
Tbefe  prohibitions  were  n^^de  bççaufe  the  breed  of 
glories  begaqi  %o  be  loft. 

•  be 
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be  diminiftied.  If  the  people  be  fo  aN 
tached  to  bull-fights  as  not  to  be  fatif- 
fied  without  them,  the  number  of  vic- 
tims might  be  reduced  ;  and  inftead  of 
twenty  bulls,  which  in  thofe  butchering 
diverfions  arc  torn  to  pieces  alive,  the 
facrificc  of  four  fhould  be  fufficient. 
Agriculture  would  gain  confiderabJy  by 
fuch  a  reform. 

-Mr.  Bowles  who,  in  his  Introduftion 
to  the  Natural  Hiftory  and  Geography 
of  Spain,  gives  the  moft  fatîsfaélory 
proofs  that  he  has  well  examined  the 
produélions  of  that  kingdom,  a/Tures 
U6,  that  neither  Belon  or  Rauwolf 
mention  any  plant  in  the  environs  of. 
Jerufalënj  which  he  has  not  founç)  in 
this  country. 

» 

I  do  not  think  it  altogether  ufelefs  to 
give  fome  idea  of  certain  plants,  triées, 
and  fhrubs  found  in  Spain* 

The  turpentine  tree  is  rather  com- 
mon  ;  it  is  pricked  by  an  infeét  to  de- 

poiit 


.  • 
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polit  its  eggs,  and  the  panâure  produces 
a  gall  nut,  of  the  colour  of  coral  i   and 
as  the  nut,  inftead  of  becoming  more 
round,  lengthens  out  upwards  of  half 
an  inch,  and  takes  the  form  of  the  horn 
of  a  goat,  this  kind  of  turpentine  tree  ii 
vulgarly  called  Cornicabra.  The  roots,  fre- 
quently thicker  than  the  trunk,  produce 
a  very  hard  wood,  handfomely  veined, 
and  which,  takes,  in  the  lathe,  all  the 
forms  the  artift  wifhes  to  give  it.   It  is 
fufceptible  of  a  fine  polifh,  and  at  Ori* 
huela  great  quantities  of  it  are  made 
^  into  fnufF- boxes,  known  by  the  name  of 
wood  of  Orihuela*    But  the  workmen 
are"  not  ingenious  ;  very  few  of  the  boxes 
I  faw  made  in  the  country  had  either 
elegance  or  neatnefs. 

The  Indian  fig  tree  (Opuntia)  is  very 
V  common  in  the  eaftern  and  fouthern 
parts  of  Spain,  and  although  this  fhrub 
be  originally  from  the  Indies,  it  grows 
every  where  without  cultivation,  in  the 
openings  of  the  rocks,  even  where  it 
fcarcely  finds  earth  enough  to  take  root. 

Its 
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Its  flower  is  almoft  the  ûzfi  of  a  com-* 
lùoa  carnatioiiy  but  more  tufted,  of  a 
very  red  Colour  and  without  thorhs^  but 
the  leaves,  by  which  it  is  oiveloped 
whilft  yet  in  the  bud,  are  armed  with 
fharp  prickles.  The  fruit  which  fuc- 
ceeds  the  flower  refembles  the  Gommon 
fig  ;  it  ftains  with  red  the  urine  of  fuch 
as  eat  of  it.  It  was  by  chance  difcovcred 
in  England,  that  the  bones  of  a  pig^  kept 
in  the  houfe  of  a  dyer,  and  which  had 
been  fed  with  madder,  were  ûained  with 
red«  The  experiment  was  repeated  and 
confirmed  by  the  academy  of  fciences  at 
Paris. 

The  great  palm  tree  grows  in  all  the 
fouthern  provinces  of  Spain  ;  but  is 
found  in  the  greateft  abundance  in  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia,  in  the  environs 
of  the  Elche,  where  the  plain  is  covered 
with  it  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  It  is  faid 
there  are  upwards  of  fifty  thoufand  trees, 
two- thirds  of  which  are  at  leaft  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  high,  and  form  a 
magnificent  foreft.  The  dates  they  pro- 
duce 
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dtice  hang  in  clufters  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  pounds  weight,  at  the  top 
of  the  tree.  They  are  lefs  fweet  and  not 
fo  good  as  thofe  of  the  Levant  ;  but  this 
I  am  of  opinion  depends  in  part  on  the 
preparation  of  the  latter,  which  cor- 
reéts  the  huik  of  the  fruit,  naturally 
rather  four/ 


There  are  feveral  kiïids  of  oak 
Spain.  The  Ilex  aculeata  cocciglandifora  is 
that  under  the  prickly  leaves  of  which  is 
fovind  the  kermès j  or  the  womi  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Gali'^infeâ;,  ufed  in 
the  dying  of  fcarlet,  and  which  Was  very 
valuable  to  the  ancients  :  but  the  ufe  of  it 
is  now  lefs  frequent  on  account  of  the 
abundance  of  the  infeét  called  Cochineal^ 
brought  from  America.  This  kind  of 
oak  is  called  in  Spanifh  Cdjfcoxa. 


The  SuberoT  Alcomoque  is  the  kind  of 
oak  which  produces  cork;  its  acorns 
are  bitter*  Every  four  years  it  is  de- 
fpoiled  of  its  bark  as  far  as  the  cuticle  ; 
were  this  injured  the  tree  would  decay. 

After 
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After  this  operation  the  tree  prodiK^es 
a  kind  of  liquor  which  congeals  in  the 
air^  and  in  four  or  fiv^e  years  forms  the 
new  cork* 

The  real  oak,  called  in  Spanilh  Encka^ 
is  a  very  high  tree,  with  a  thick  foliage^ 
and  wood  extremely  hard  :  the  roots  are 
more  porous  and  flexible.  This  oak 
produces  very  lai'ge  acorns  of  an  oblong 
fhape,  and  fo  palatable,  that  they  are 
eaten  in  the  manner  of  chefnuts.  There 
is  a  variety  of  this  kind  of  oak,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  fmooth  and  glitter* 
îng,  but  the  acorns  are  neither  {o  iargc 
nor  fo  good  as  thofe  of  the  former. 

The  northern  mountains  of  Spain 
produce  white  oak,  very  fit  for  fhip- 
building  ;  the  leaf  is  very  broad  and 
indented,  and  falls  in  winter.  This  tree 
produces  bitter  acorns. 

The  beech  alfo  grows  in  the  northern 

iprovinces,  upon  the  tops  of  the  moun- 

'  -tains,  where  the  oak  cannot  fupport  it- 

felf; 
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fclf;  it  grows  in  the  plains  likewife,  and 
produces  fruit  of  a  triangular  form. 

The  walnut  tree  is  common  enough 

in  fome  parts  of  Spain .    It  is  aftonifliing 

'  that  this  tree  has  not  been  planted  in 

other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  it 

would  thrive  extremely  welL 

Moft  of  the  olive  trees  are>  if  I  may 
fo  fay,  nothing  but  bark  ;  this  arife» 
from  the  bad  method  of  planting  them, 
which  confifts  in  taking  a  branch  from 
the  tree,  fplitting  it  into  four  parts  at 
prie  end,  and  putting  it  into  the  earth, 
fo  that  the  water  and  heat  rot  the  infide. 
Spain  produces,  in  general,  '  an  abun- 
dance of  oil  ;  but  for  the  moft  part  it 
has  a  bad  fmell,  and  is  deteftabl^  to  the 
tafte,  whilft  it  might  be  rendered  as 
good  as  that  of  the  fouthern  provinces 
of  France, 

Andalufia  abounds  with  olive  trees; 
thofe  of  Lucena  and  the  environs  pro- 
duce a  round  little  olive  of  ia  gdod  qua? 

Vol.  IIL  Ec  lity 
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lity  for  making  of  oil.  The  oKvcs  of 
Seville  are  ^s  lai^e  as  a  pigeon's  egg» 
and  are  excellent  for  preferving. 

•  

The  apple  tree  in  Bifcay  feems  to  be 

in  its  natural  climate  ;  the  fpecies  of  it 
in  this  province  are  exceedingly  nume- 
rous. The  rennets  are  common,  with 
a  little  variety  amongfl  them  :  the  cher- 
ry tree  grows  to  the  height  of  an  elm  : 
the  peaches  are  delicious,  and  in  the 
fame  province  are  found  th^  four  beft 
kinds  of  pear. 

The  people  of  Valencia  pretenâ  that 
their  filk  is  fuier^  l^hter,  and  more 
finooth  thjm  tha^t  of  Murcia»  becauie 
they  lop  tkeir  mulberry  trees  every  two 
years,  and  the  Mureians  lop  theirs  only 
once  in  three  years>>  which  makes  the 
leaf  itromger  and  more  four.  But  to  thi» 
may  be  oppofed  the  example  ^  the  in- 
habitants of  Granada,  who  never  lop 
their  treejs»  and  may  jxiftly  hodk  of  pro*^ 
ducing  the  fmeft  and  fmootheft  fiUt 
in  Spain»    The  ctdtivation  of  tlie  muU 

fcrrry 


hêtty  tirée  In  the  kingdom  of  GràAàda  is 
indifputably  the  beft* 

The  kingdom  bf  Mitrcià  côiitains  fo^ 
ftù^i  of  draîige  aiid  lemon  ÙceSi  and  all 
t>thtfr  fruits  of  this  kiiid  are  fotind  there 
in  the  greateft  àbuîidancéi  The  ôrangeë 
of  Murcia  are  ih  general  lajrger  and 
ftirectcr  than  thofe  of  the  kiagdom  of 
Vàleàcifty  Catalonia  and  the  reft  of  Sp^ili. 

Tke  plant  tke  âpanîatds  daîl  the  P/Vrf, 
is  the  aloe  of  America^  The  kind  of  grafâ 
they  call  È/pàrta  is  Very  common^  for  it 
covets  a  great  part  of  Spain;  It  ferves 
to  make  ropes,  tbats^  and  feveral  lifeful 
articlesA  Mr.  Bowles  fàys^  he  counted 
ttpwards  àf  forty  methods  of  employing 
iti  A  few  years  lince  the  Spaniards  fotind 
the  means  of  fpinaing  this  plant  like 
hemp  or  fiaj(,  and  making  it  into  verf 
fine  linen.  Charles  III.  rewarded  the 
perfbn  who  made  this  truly  valuable 
difcovery,  and  granted  him  fereral  pri« 
vik^nes* 

Eei  The 
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X  

The  Spaniards  efteem  the  faffron 
which  grows  in  La  Mancha  to  be  the  beft 
in  Europe.  All  the  provinces  of  Spain 
produce  more  or  lefs  hemp  and  flax  :  but 
there  are  diftriéls  more  favourable  to 
them  than  others,  as  Murcia  to  flax, 
^nd  Arragon  to  hemp. 

.The  cotton  plant  is  not  uncommon 
in  Valencia,  and  it  feems  extremely  fur- 
prifing  the  inhabitants  fhould  now  neg- 
ledljt,  as  it  was  formerly  cultivated  there 
with  great  fuccefs. 

.  Along  the  coafl  from  Malaga  to  Gi- 
braltar there  are  upwards  of  twelve  ma- 
nufailories  of  fugar  :  the  little  village 
of  Motril  contains  four,  which  have  ex- 
ifted  from  time  immemorial,  and,  ac- 
cording  to  tradition,  Spain  is  indebted 
to  the  Moors  for  the  fugar-canc,  and 
tjie  manner  of  preparing  it.  This  cul- 
tivation might  in  that  kingdom  be  more 
extenfive  i  the  fame  diftriéls  are.  proper 
for  the  ananas  alfo,  and  many  other 
plants  and  fruit  trees  of  America.   Spain 

alfo 


n 
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alfo  produces  cinnamon,  but  it  has  nei- 
ther the  tafte  nor  balfamic  flavour  of 
that  brought  us  by  the  Dutch. 


Spain  has  received  from  Nature  a  cli- 
mate the  moft  favourable  to  every  kiiid 
of  cultivation,  and  will  become  one  of 
the  moft  flourifhing  countries  of  Europe, 
whenever  fhe  fhall  remedy  certain  er- 
rors and  abufes  which  have  hitherto 
proved  moft  deftruélive  both  to  popu- 
lation and  induftry. 
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APPENDIX. 

Mi^lmaiom  for  the  Ofict  «f  the  Holy  1»^ 
qm/tttottf  ghen  at  Toledo  m  1561,  and  m 
whieb  thoft  of  tht  Tior  14S4  are  in- 
tlnia*. 

WE  Doo  Ferdinand  de  Valdès,  by 
the  divine  mercy,  archbifhop  of 
Sevillfit  apoftoIicalinquUitor  general  for 
the  extirpation  of  heretical  perverfity 
«nd  apoftacy  throughout  all  the  king-» 
doms  and  terfiitpries  of  hia  '  catholic 
majcfty,  &c. 

By  thefe  prefents  notify  to  you  the 
reverend  apofloliçal  inquifîtors  againd 
heretical  perverfity  and  apoftacy  in  all 

*  This  paper  muft  appear  the  more  valuable  and 
curioas,  as  copies  of  thefe  inftruAions  for  the  holy 
office  were  became  escceedingly  fcarce,  and  thus  the 
dariui^fs  which  fnrroynded  that  dreadfol  tribunal* 
became  increafed»  on  which  account  it  would  gladly 
have  prevented  the  reprinting  of  them«<-»See  Vol.  I» 

£  e  4  the 
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the  faid  kingdoms,  territories  and  do- 
mains,  that  we  are  informed,  although 
it  be  provided  and  eftablilhed  by  the 
inftruétions  of  the  holy  office  of  inqui- 
fition,  that  the  fame  proceedings  fhould 
be  obferved  in  all  the  inquifitions»  there 
are  fome  in  which  they  are  not  fo  pro- 
perly obferved  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  and 
in  order  to  provide  that  in  future  there 
may  be  no  difference  between  them  in 
this  refpeél,  after  repeated  difcuffions 
and  conferences  in  the  council  of  tho 
inquifition  general,  it  has  been  deter- 
mined that  the  following  orders  fhall  be 
obferved  in  all  the  inquifitions. 

I. 

0 

Examination  of  the  charge. 

When  thé  inquifitOrs  (hall  aflèmblç 
to  examine  the  evidence  refulting  from  a 
vifit,  or  from  any  other  means  whatfo- 
cver,  if  there  be  found  perfons  fufficiently 
convi6led  of  a  crime  of  which  the  holy 
office  has  cognizq^nce  *,  learned  and  con- 

*  The  traufl.^tQrha$.nQt  confined  himfclf  to  a  literal 
CX^ftnefs  ;  he  has  avoided  repetitions,  and  coiitraofd 

the 
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fcicntîous' theologifts,  and  fuch  as  arc 
'provided  with  the  requifite  qualifica- 
tions, fhall  be  confulted  thereupon,  and 
fhall  give  their  advice  in  writing,  figned 
with  their  names^ 

IL 

Information  or  impeacbment. 

The  inquifitors  having  been  fatisfied 
by  the  decifion  of  -the  theologies,  that  • 
the  matter  relates  to  the  faith,  that  the, 
ceremonies  in  ufe  among  the  Jews  or 
the. Moors  are  in    queftion,  or  herefy, 
or  manifeft  and  inconteftible  adherence 
to  herefy,  the  fifcal  fhall  impeach  the . 
perfon  or  perfons  in  queftion,  requiring 
that  they  may  be  arrefted  on  the  prefen- 

» 

the  difFufe  ftyle  of  thefe  inftru£kions.     NqU  of  ibi 
French  tranjlationfrom  the  Spant/h. 

/  .  ' 

\ 

The  kicg,  by  a  mandate  p\ibli{hcdin  1770,  or- 
dered the  inquifitor  general  to  recommend  to  the 
inquifitors  to  confiiie  themfelves  to  the  cognizance; 
of  the  crimes  of  herefy  and  apoftacy,  without  dif- 
hpnouring  the  fubjéfts  by  imprifonment  before  they, 
had  previoufly  obtained  againft  them  the  moft  evi- 
^nt  proofs»    Note  1^  the  Spanîjh  editor. 

tation 
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tation  of  the  depofitions,  and  the  opt* 
nion  which  declares  their  arime. 

nt 

Decree  of  impri/bnmenf. 

The  inquifitors,  after  having  together 
feeh  the  mformationi  if  they  be  both 
prefent,  fliall  or<îer  imprifonment.  It 
feems  that  this  decree  vould  be  more 
euthentie  were  it  concerted  with  the 
'  cotinfellors  of  the  inquiiiticm,  were  there 
no  inconvenience  in  doing  it»  and  thrt 
the  inquifitors  thought  it  neceflary  and 
proper;  and  that  whatever  thck  IhaQ 
agree  ihonld  form  a  recoxd  in  the  procefs. 

IV- 

jS  fer f on  agatn/i  whom  there  are  notfuffi'- 
dent  depofitions  Jball  neither  be  fumnumed 
nor  examined. 

In  cafe  the  depofitions  againft  any 
perfon  charged  with  the  crime  of  herefy 
{hall  not  be  fufficient  to  juftify  his  im- 
prifonment,  no  other  rigorous  meafures 
fhall  be  t^ken  againft  him  ;  thefc  would 

only 
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only  ferve  to  put  others  upon  their  guard. 
Jt  will  therefore  be  better  to  wait  for 
proofs^  or  new  indications* 


^ppffd  /9  fht  çwnçil^  if  opmiam  he  divided 

0nd  fbe  fffoftfrfirifius. 

If  th*  Jnqmfitow  »gree  relative  to  the 
impriipnmfint^  they  ihall  proceed  to  ex- 
ftcute  ^  in  the  m^nn^er  dçtermihed  upon  ; 
and  In  cafes  in  which  the  affair  is  of  a 
ferious  nature,  feeing  that  it  mvj  affe^ 
perfons  of  quality,  or  for  other  motives, 
they  ihall  cx)nfult  the  council*,  before 
|hty  execute  their  fentence  ;  and  if  opi- 
nions differ,  the  fentence  {hall  be  fent 
to  the  faid  council  to  be  finally  deter* 
nôneâ  on. 

Vï. 

Ofâa*  far  in^rtfmment  ani  feqweftration, 

Tbe  i^quifitors  (hall  fign  the  order 
fljf  impiifonmeût,  which  ihali  be  given 

*  Hie  firpvent  covncil  of  the  in^uifitionf  called 

to 
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to  the  alguazil  of  the  holy  office,  and 
to  no  other  perfon,  unléfs  it  be  to  one 
legally  employed.      The  imprifonment 
fhall  be  accompanied  with  fequeftration 
of  property,  conformable  to  the  inftruc- 
tions  of  the  holy  office.    Not  more  than 
one  perfon  fhall  be  named  in  the  war- 
rant of  imprifonment,  in  order  that  if  it 
be  necefTary  to    communicate  it  to  a' 
perfon  who  is  a  ftranger  to  the  holy 
office,  the  names  of  the  others  may  re- 
main  fecret  ;  and  to  the  end  that  the  or- 
der of  arrefl  againft  each  prifoner  may 
be  entered  in  his  particular  procefs.  The 
fequeftration  of  property  is  to  take  place 
when  the  imprifonment  is  for  formal 
herefy,  and  not  in  other  cafes,  in  which 
the  inqiiifitors    have  a  power  to .  itn- 
prifon  ;  and  in  the    fequeftration,   the 
property  in  the  pofleffion  only  of  the 
perfon    to   be    arretted    fhall    be    in- 
tended, and  not  that  in  the  hands  <  of 
another  which  may  belong  to  him.  The 
decree  which  fhall  pronounce  the  im« 
prifonment  of  the  criminal, .  fhall  be  in- 
ferted  in  the  procefs,  and  tha  day  in 

'v^ich 
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which  the  decree  fhall  have  been  paffed, 
;^nd  the  perfon  to  whom  it  fhall  have 
been  given  fhall  be  therein  exprefsly 
jTientioned. 

VIL 

Who  are  to  be  prefent  at  the  execution  of  the 

arrejl. 

The  receiver  of  the  inquifition,  or  hig 
deputy  (if  the  former  be  employed  in 
the  duties  of  his  office)  with  his  alguazil 
and  the  notary  of  the  fequeflrations, 
fhall  be  prefent  at  the  execution  of  the 
arrefls  made  by  the  inquifition,  that  the 
receiver  may  approve  of  the  perfon  whom 
the  alguazil  fhall  name  to  receive  the 
fequeflration  ;  and  that  in  cafe  he  fhould 
not  approve  of  him,  he  may  require 
another  more  properly  qualified  for  the 
purpofe. 

vm. 

^he  manner  in  which  the  fequeflration  is  to 

be  made, 

.  The  notary  of  the  fequeflrations  fhall 
take  the  moft  particular  account  of  the 

above 
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above  fequeftraticm,  that  when  th«  r&« 
ceivcr  takes  pofieffion  of  the  prô^eity^ 
or  the  fequcftration  li  takefl  tway,  aft 
exa£t  ftatement  of  it  may  be  prepared^ 
taking  care  to  exprefs  at  the  beginning, 
the  day  of  the  month,  and  to  have  it 
figned  at  the  bottom  by  him,  or  thofe, 
to  whom  it  fhall  be  confided,  jointly 
with  the  alguazil,  in  prefence  of  wit- 
neffes,  and  requiring  fufficient  fècurity 
of  him  to  whom  it  (hall  be  entrufted. 
This  perfon  (hall  recette  from  the  notary 
a  fimple  copy,  without  expenœ,  of  thé 
fequeftration  ;  but  if  any  other  perfoit 
fliali  require  a  copy^  the  ndtàfy  (hall 
fiot  be  obliged  to  give  hiro  it,  wicbdut  «a 
eeitain  fee. 

ÏX. 

What  the  alguazil  is  allowed  to  take  front 
the  fequejlered  property^ 

The  alguazil  fliall  tâk€  from  the  fe- 

queftered   property   the   money  which 

^ail  1»   him  feem  necefary  to  condtïét 

the  criminal  to  prifon,  and  fix  or  eight 

ducats 
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ducats  more  for  the  expences  of  the 
latter»  and  his  food,  but  what  the  beads 
of  burthen,  which  carry  him,  hi«  bed, 
and  effeâs,  fhall  confume,  (hall  be  at  hh 
own  charge.     If  no  money  be  found 
among  the  things  fequeftered,  the  al- 
gUEzii  (hall  fell  a  part  of  them,  fele6t- 
ing  the  leaft  ufeful,  as  far  as  the  amount 
of  the  above  fum  ;  and  he  fhall  exprefs 
and  fign  at  the  bottom  of  the  fequeflra-* 
tion  what  he  fhall  have  received  ;  and 
ihall  pay,  m  prefence  of  the  notary  of 
the  fequeftrations,  who  fhall  infert  it  in 
the  procefs,  the  furplus  to  the  ofiBcer 
charged  with  the  expence  of  the  pri- 
£>ners  ;  and  an  account  of  all  fhall  be 
auidered  to  the  in<|ui(ttors,  in  prefence 
tif  whom  the  latter  (hall  receive  what  ig 
to  be  pitt  into  his  hands. 

CQfukS  A  ic  oifiroU  fy  tie  ^  alguazU  whb 

rt^€&  tu  tbe  frijbners. 

The  crk&inal  being  arrefted,  the  al<* 
guazâ  (hall  imprifon  him  in  fo  fecret  a 
maaiier  m  ta  pr«f  e&t  his  being  feen  or 

fpoken 
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fpokcn  to  by  any  perfon,  or  receiving 
advice,  either  verbally  or  in  writing  ;  and 
he  fhall  take  the  fame  meafures  with 
all  the  other  prifoners,  between  whom 
he  fhall  prevent  all  communication, 
unlefs  the  inquifitors  fhall  have  in- 
formed him  that  no .  inconvenience 
can  arife  from  permitting  it.  He  fhall 
leave  them  neither  arms,  papers,  money 
nor  jewels  ;  'he  fhall  afterwards  conduét 
them  to  the  prifon  of  the  holy  office, 
and  deliver  them  into  the  cuftody  of  the 
alcaydes,  who  fhall  certify,,  on  the  war- 
rant of  imprifonment;  brought  him  by 
the  alguazil,  that  he.  has;;rèceived  the 
prifoners,  adding  the  d^y  and  hour  of 
their  being  committed  into  his  cuftody, 
that  the  flate  of  their  experices  may  be 
properly  regulated.  'The  watrant  fhall 
be  inferted  in  the  procefs,  and  the  al- 
guazil ftiall  immediately  give  an  account 
to  the  inquifitors  of  the  execution  of 
their  orders.  The  alcayde  fhall  obferve 
all  thefe  formalities  with  refpeél  to  each 
prifoner,  before  he  locks  him  i3p,  ex-r 
gmining  all  his  clothes,  leaft  he  ihoul4 

intro* 
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introduce  any  of  the  things  above-men- 
tioned into  the  prifon,  or  any  thing  dan- 
gerous ;  all  which  is  to  be  done  in  the 
prefence  of  one  of  the  notaries  of  the  holy 
office.  Whatever  is  found  upon  the 
prifoner  fhall  be  dated  in  the  fequeftra- 
tion,  and  depofited  with  fome  perfon 
whom  the  inquifitors  fhall  name, 

XL 

InjunSlion  to  the  alcayde. 

The  alcayde  (hall  not  put  the  pri- 
foners  together,  nor  fufFer  them  to  com- 
municate with  each  other,  unlefs  it  be. 
in  confequence  of  a  pofitive  order  from 
the  inquifitors. 

XIL 

^he  fame. 

He  fhall  alfo  keep  a  regifler  in 
which  he  Ihall  enter  all  the  linen  and 
clothes  brought  by  each  prifoner, 
which  régifter  fhall  be  figned  by  him- 
felf  and  the  notary  of  the  fequeflra- 
tions.  -He -fhall  obferve  the  fame  me- 
thod relative  to  every  thing  he  fhall  re- 

VoL.  II][.  F  f  ceive 
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«ive  during  the  imprifonment,  giving 
aa  account  of  thefe,  before  he  accepts 
them,  to  the  two  inquifitors,  that  he 
may  obtain  their  pernjiflion  fo  to  do; 
he  (hall  carefully  examine  them  to  afr 
fure  himfelf  that  they  conceal  nothing, 
and  fliall  give  them  to  the  jH^ifoners 
according  as  their  wants  fhall  require, 

firjl  auclieneef  and  quejlhm  to  i>e  qfked  hy 

the  inquifitors. 

The  prifoner  being  already  in  prifon, 
the  inquifitors,  when  they  ihall  think 
proper,  (hall  have  him  brought  before 
them,  and,  in  prefence  of  a  notary  en- 
joined  to  fecrecy,  after  having  admi- 
niftered  to  him  an  oath,  fhall  alk  him 
his  name,  age  and  profeflion,  his  former 
place  of  fthode,  and  how  long  he  has 
been,  g  prifoner.  The  înquifîtor?  (Jiall 
treat  the  prifoner?  with  bum^mity  accord- 
ing  to  their  rank^  preffiryjng  ayer  them 
^  proper  authority,  without  ende^vpur- 
j.ng  to  irritate  them.    Prifoners,  arc  eom- 

moply  feâted  upon  ^  hçnch:  OT  9-  lo^^ 

.  .:  . .  chair. 
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chair,  that  they  may  give  their  anfwer 
more  at  their  eafe  ;  but  they  ftaird  to 
hear  the  accufations  agaiuft  thenw 

XIV. 

7&  fame. 

Immediately  afterwards  th«y  fhall  be 
ordered  to  declare  their  pedigree  for  as 
many  generations  as  they  are  acquainted 
with  it>  beginning  with  their  father 
and  mother,  and  proceeding  to  their 
grandfather,  &c.  and  naming  all  their 
collatéral  relations  as  fat  as  they  can  re« 
colleâ,  ftating  what  have  been  their 
profeffions,  and  indicating  their  places 
of  abode  ;  to  whom  they  were  married  ; 
whether  they  be  dead  or  living,  and 
what  children  they  have  left  ;  to  whom 
they  themfelves  are  or  have  been  mar- 
ried; how  many  times  they  have  en- 
tered that  ftate  ;  the  children  they  have 
had,  how  many  of  them  are  living,  and 
their  age;  and  the  notary  fliall  take 
down  in  his  notes  this  account  of  their 
pedigree^  placing  the  name  of  each 
perfon  at  the  beginning   of  the  line, 

F  f  2  and 
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and  expreffing  whether  or  not  any  one 
of  their  family  has  been  puniihed  by 
|:he  inquifition. 

XVT 

Admonitions  to  be  given  to  the  accufed. 

This  done,  the  accufed  fhall  be  afked 
where  he  was  brought  up,  and  with 
whom  ;  if  he  has  ftudied  any  profeffion  ; 
if  he  has  ever  been  put  of  the  kingdom, 
and  with  whom  ?  And  when  he  (hall 
have  anfwered  to  thefe  queftions,  he 
ihall  be  afked  in  general  terms,  if  he 
has  any  knowledge  of  the  caufe  of  his 
imprifonment  ;  and  according  to  the 
anfwer  he  ihall  give,  other  queftions, 
relative  to  his  cafe^  fliall  be  put  to  him  ; 
and  it  fhall  be  obferved  to  him,  that  he 
muft  confefs  the  truth,  conformable  to 
the  ftyle  and  inftruftions  of  the  holy 
office,  in  giving  him  three  admonitions 
upon  différent  days,  and  after  fome  in- 
terval of  time.  The  notary  fhall  ftate 
in  his  papers  what  the  aocufed  fhall 
have  confefTed,  and  everything  that  fhall 
have  pafTed  dpring  the  audience.   Thp 

prifoner 
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|)rifoner  fhall  likewife  be  queftioned  con- 
cerning prayer  and  the  chriftian  do6lrine; 
he  fliall  be  afkcd  where,  when,  and  tor 
whom  he  went  to  confeflion,  and  the 
inquifitors  are  cautioned  to  take  care 
neither  to  be  too  prefling  nor  negligent 
in  their  'enquiries,  hot  to  omit  thofe 
which  are  eflehtial,  and  to  auc  no  quef- 
tions  irrelevant  tp  the  information  of 
which  they  are  in  poflelïiôn,  unlefà  thé 
àccùfed  gives  room  for  fiich  by  his  owii 
confeflion  ;  and,^  whilft  he  is  giving  hi» 
ânfwers,'they  are  to  let  him  fpëak  freely ,> 
without  interrupting  him,  unlefs  he  fays 
Improper  things. 

XVÏ. 

Advice  to  the  inquijitorr. 

In  order  that  the  inquifitors  may  be 
enabled  to  fulfil  thefè  conditions,  and 
judge  with  juftice,  they  ought  conftahtly 
to  be  oii  their  guard  .againft  being  led 
into  error,  as  well  in  the  dëpofitioris  as 
in  the  confeflion  s  ;  and  it  is  with  this 
precaution  they  ihall  examine  and  im- 
partially decide  the  caufe  conformable 
to  truth  and  jufl;ice. 

Ffj  XVIL 
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XVU. 

The  inquijitorsj  except  in  the  exerclfe  of  their 
fiinSions^Jball  have  no  cammunicationwith 
the  accufed* 

The  inquifitors  fhall  neither  commu- 
nicate with  nor  fpeak  to  the  accufed, 
neither  during  nor  after  the  audience, 
except  concerning  things  relative  to  the 
bufmefs  in  queftion.  The  notary,  in 
prefence  of  whom  the  audience  fhall  be 
given,  £hall  write  down  every  thing 
the  inquifitor  or  inquifitors  fhall  fay  to 
the  prifoners,  and  the  anfwers  of  the 
latter  ;  and,  the  audience  being  finifhed, 
the  inquifitors  fhall  order  the  notary  to 
read  all  he  has  written,  that  the.pri- 
foner  may,  if  he  thinks  proper,  add  or 
correft  any  thing,  and  that  his  anfwers 
once  finifhed  and  taken  down,  it  may 
no  more  become  necefTary  to  hear  wit- 
nèfles  on  the  fubjeft. 


XVIIL 
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XVHK 

Accufatkn  of  the  fifc^iL 

^he  fifcal  fhall  be  careful  to  explain 
the  charges  agamft  the  accufed  in  the 
terms  prefcribfed  by  the  mandate,  charg-? 
ing   him  with   herefy  in  general,  and 
of  every  other  offence  of  which  infor- 
mation fhall  have  been  given  in  parti- 
cular, whethier  by  the  depofitrons  of  wit- 
ncffes,   or  the  confeffions  the  accufed 
fhall  have  made  ;  and  although  the  in- 
quisitors  can    have  no  cognizamce   of 
crimes  unconneiSted  with  manïfeft  herefy, 
if  the  witnefTes  have  d^pofed  againfl  him 
in  other  matters,  thefe  fhall  alfo  form 
â  part  of  the  accufation  of  the  fifcal  ; 
not  that  the  inquifitors  may  punifh  him 
for  it,  but  tO' aggravate  his  crime  of  he- 
refy, to  prove  his  Want  of  Chriflianity, 
or  his  perverfe  life,  and  thence  to  draw 
information  relative  to  the  matters  of 
faith  in  queflion. 


F  f  4  XIX. 
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XIX. 

m 

He  who  confejfesy  is  to  be  accufedy  that  he 
may  be  brought  to  trial. 

,  Although  the  accufed  may  have  con- 
feffed  what  the  witneflcs  have  deppfed, 
the  fifcal  is  to  accufe  him  in  form,  that 
the  profecation  may  be  proceeded  upon 
according  to  his  requeft,  as  it  is  begun 
upon  his  information,  and  that  the 
judges  may  pronounce  more  freely  the 
pain  or  penitence  they  are  to  infliâ:  ;  ^jr- 
fericnce .  having  provçd,  that  a  different 
form  -  may  produce  inconvenience. 

XX. 

r   ♦ 

^he  accufed  is  always  to  declare  what, be  has 
to  Jay  upon  the  oath  he  has  taken. 

The  accufed  having,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  profecution,  fworn  to  fpeak  the 
truth,  he  is  to  be  put  in  mind  of  his 
oath  every  time  he  appears  at  the  au- 
dience, that  the  oath  may  always  pre- 
cede the  depofition  ;  a  precaution  of  great 
efFeft,  when  he  is  to  fpeak  of  other 
perfons. 

XXI, 
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XXI. 

Ithe  Jifcal  h  to  require  that  the  accufed  ma^ 

he  put  to  the  torture. 

At  the  end  of  the  accufation,  it  feems 
convenient  and  ufefuU  that  the  fifcal  fhould 
demand,  in  cafe  the  intention  of  the  ac« 
cufed  be  not  clearly  proved,  and  that  it 
appears  neceflary,  that  the  torture  (hould 
be  applied,  becaufe,  as  he  ought  not  to 
fuflfer  it  but  upon  the  requifitibn  of  the 
public .  profecutor,  and  not  without  its 
being  notified  to  him,  it  cannot  be  given 
at  a  part  of  the  profecution  which  fur- 
niûies  him  lefs  opportunity  to  prepare 
for  it,  or  when  he  would  be  thereby  lefs 
afFeâ:ed. 

xxn. 

uidmonition  to  the  accufed.     An  advotatt 

to  be  allowed  him. 

-  The  fifcal  (hall  prefent  the  accufation 
to. the  iriquifitors;  the  notary  (hall  read* 
the  whole  of  it,  in  prefence  of  the  ac- 
cufed; the  fifcal  Ihall  take  the  ufual 
oath,  and  the  audience  fhallimnoi^diately' 

ter* 
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terminate.  The  accufed  ftiall  anfwef 
article  by  article  in  prefence  of  the 
mq^iiitor  or  inquifitdrs,  before  whom 
the  accufation  (hall  have  been  laid  ; 
aiid>  tO'  avoid  confuiion^  the  anfwer 
ilwall  be  written  ia  the  feme  form  al- 
though the  accuiied  may  have  anfwered 
ia  the  negative  to  all  the  articles. 

XXIIL 

Sentence  of  proofs  without  fixing  a  ternu 

The  inquifitor  or  inquifitors  (hall 
obferve  to  the  accufed  of  what  con- 
fbquence  it  is^  to  him  to^tell  the  truth; 
and  this  done,  they  fhall  name  to  make 
his  defence,  the  advocate  or  advocates  of 
the  holy  office^  deputed  for  that  purpofe;  and 
in  prefence  of  any  one  inquifitor  what- 
foever,  the  accufed  fhall  have  com- 
munication with  this  man  of  the  law^ 
and,  according  to  his  advice,  fhall  an- 
Iwer  verbally  or  in  writing  to  the  ac- 
cufation ;.  and  the  man  of  the  law,  be- 
fore he  charges  himfelf  with  the  defence, 
fhall  fwear  to  defend  him  weU  and 
Saithf uUy,  and  to  keep  fecret  all  t^at  he 

fhall 
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{hall  fee  and  come  to  the  knowledge 
of;  and  although  he  was  fworn  when 
he  was  received  in  the  holy  office  ar  a 
man  learned  in  the  law,  he  ought,  a& 
a  chriftian,  to  exhort  the  accufed  to  telL 
the  truth,  and  to  a(k  for  punifliment 
if  he  be  culpable.  His  anfwer  fhall  ba 
notified  to  the  fifcal  ;  and  the  parties  being^ 
frefent  as  well  as  the  advocate^  the  canfe  bet- 
ing terminated^  the  proof  Jhall  be  received. 
In  this  fentenceit  is  not  the  cujlom  to  fix^  a 
certain  term^  nor  to  fummon  the  parties  to  be 
prefent  at  the  oath  of  the  witnejfes^  becaufe 
neither  the  accufed  nor  any  perfon  in  his 
behalf  are  then  to  be  prefent. 

XXIV. 

What  is  to  be  communicated  to  the  advocate. 

,  That  the  man  of  the  law  may  better 
advife  and  defend  the  accufed,  the  con«* 
feffions  made  during  the  profecution  are 
to  be  read  in  his  prefence,  provided  they 
regard  no  third  perfon  ;  but  if  the  ac- 
cufed will  continue  his  confeiHons,  the 
advocate  ihall  be  obliged  to  retire. 

If 
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XXV. 

îf  the  accufed  be  under  twenty- five 
years  of  age,  he  (hall  be  provided  with  à 
guardian  in  form,  before  he  anfwers  td 
the  accufation,  and  (hall  confirm  the 
confeffion  he  has  made  ;  and  the  pro* 
fecution  fhall  be  carried  on  againft  hini 
tinder  the  authority  of  the  guardian ,  who 
may  not  be  one  of  the  miniftcrs  of  the 
holy  office,  but  either  the  advocate  him'-* 
felf,  or  any  other  perfon  of  a  good  con-^ 
fcience  and  worthy  of  credit.- 

,  XX VL 

FunSlions  of  the  fife al  after  thefeniencè  of 

proof. 

The  fifcal  fhall  afterwards,  in  ptefencë 
of  the  accufed,  produce  the  dépôfîtions 
and  proofs  again fl  him^  as  well  there* 
m  the  procefs  as  in  the  regiflers  and 
writings  of  the  holy  office*  He  fhall 
require  the  anfwers  to  be  examined, 
that  the  witnefTes  may,  according  to 
form  of  lawj  ratify  their  depofitions; 
and,  this  done,  that  the  depofitions  be 

publifhed. 
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piablifhed,  and.  that,  what  the  âccufçd 
or  his  advocate  may  have  to  fay  be  ia» 
ferted  in  the  procefs, . 

XXVII.  • 

1 

N^w  accufafion  tQ  be  brought  agatnjl  the 
criminal  upon  vohat  may  aj termor ds  arife. 

The  parties  having  been  prefent  at 
the  reading  of  the  evidence,  if  in  any 
part  of  the  profecution  new  incidents 
come  to  light,  or  the  accufed  (hould 
commit  a  new  crime,  the  fifcal  fliall 
accufe  him  a-new.  The  accufed  fhall 
anfwer  in  the  form  already  prefcribed, 
and.  the  profecution  fliall  be  continued; 
although  in:  cafe  the  new  incident  be 
con ne<£led  with  the  chief  crime,  it  feems 
fufficient  to  inform  the  accufed  that 
another  proof  is  obtained  againft  l^im» 

XXVIIL 

^îidimçe  to  bi  granted  to  the  accufed  whenever 

he  Jhqll  dejtre  it. 

As  there  is  generally  fome  delay  be- 
tween the  fentence  of  proof  and  the 
publication  of  the    depofitions,    every 

time 
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ferfted  in  the  procefs  of  the  pcrfon  a^* 
gainft  whom  he  fhall  have  depofed, 
that  the  procefs  may  contain  every  thing 
relative  to  itfelf, 

XXXI. 

Publication  of  çvidençt. 

The  evidence  having  been  ratified  in 
the  manner  bçfore  mentioned,  :  every 
thing  relative  ijo  the  f»me  fhall  be  liter 
rally  publiflied,  conformable  to  the  de- 
polition  of  the  witneflest  pmitting  no- 
thing but  thsit  which  might  dilbover 
who  they  were.  ;  and  if  their  depofitions 
be  long,  and  capable  of  being  feparated, 
they  fhall  be  divided  into  articles,  that 
the  accufed  may  anfwer  thereto  more 
particularly,  article  by  article,  after  hav- 
ing been  fwornt  All  the  depofitions 
mufl  not  be  read  to  him  at  one  time, 
neither  the  whole  of  that  of  çach  wit- 
pefs,  if  each  of  them  have  given  his 
particular  depofition  in  articles  or  chap- 
ters.^ The  inquifitors  fhall  take  care  to 
give  the  publications  briefly,  and  hot  to 
keep  the  accufed  Idng  in  fufpence,.  tell- 
ing 
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îûg  them,  or  giving  them  to  under- 
ftand,  that  the  depofitions  againft  them 
contain  things  they  have  not  confeffed  : 
this  tp  be  obfcf-véd  even  though  the  ac- 
cufed  fliould  deny  them. 

^hn  inquijitors  Jball  give  the  publications 
Jigned  with  their  names  and  additions. 

The  inquifitors,  or  one  of  them,  fhall 
make  the  publication,  either  by  reading 
to  the  notary  what  he  is  to  write,  or  by 
writing  it  themfelves,  and  figning  the 
inftrutnent  according  to  the  mandate; 
and  as  this  is  of  great  confequence  it  is 
not  to  be  confided  to  any  other  perfon  ; 
the  month  in  which  the  depofitÎQns  of 
the  witneffes  were  made  fhall  beexpreflfed 
therein,  the  day  being  omitted  if  there  be 
any  inconvenience  in  mentioning  it.  Thç 
place  and  time  of  the  crime  fhall,  as 
circumflances  appertaining  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  accufed,  be  mentioned  in 
the  publication  ;  and  the  depofition  of 
thé  ' wjtnefles  fhall  be  rendered  as  liter- 
ally, as  poflibk  tQthe  acçufed,  Itjjiuft 
.  Vol.  IIIv  G^  more- 
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moreover  be  obferved  that  although  the 
witnefs  fpeaks  in  the  firft  perfon  when 
he  declares  he  has  had  fuch  and  fuch 
connexions  with  the  accufed,  his  de^ 
poiition  in  the  publication  is  to  be  given 
as  coming  from  a  third  perfon,  who 
(hall  fay  that  he  has  feen  and  been  in- 
formed that  the  accufed  has  had  that 
connexion  with  a  certain  perfon. 

XXXIII- 

Tnfiru^i&n  cmcermng  the  publications  in 
what  regards  accomplices. 

If  an  accufed  perfon  has  at  firft 
fpoken  of  a  great  number  of  other  per- 
fons  and  is  afterwards  defirous  of  giving 
to  what  he  has  faid  a  general  and  in- 
definite turn,  fuch  a  depofition  is  not 
to  be  inferted  in  the  publication^  as  the 
accufed  may  have  eafily  been  miftakén 
in  his  expreffions,  io  not  declaring  in 
particular  what  each  of  the  perfons  may 
have  faid,  and  fince  his  evidence  is  not 
valid  without  this  form.  Therefore 
whenever  this  happens»  the  inquifitor 
(hall  oblige  the  accufed  toparticularife, , 

as 
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aâ  much  ias  it  fhall  be  poflible  for  him 
fo  to  do,  without  vaguely  referring  to 
his  fonder  confefiiont 

XXXIV. 

77fe  ^hUcation  to  take  place^    although  the 
accufed  Jhould  have  confejfed^ 

The  depofitions  (hall  be  communica- 
ted to  the  accufed  although  the  latter 
ihould  have  acknowledged  the  accufa- 
tion,  that  they  may  be  convinced  they 
have  not  been  imprifoned  without  in- 
formation; that  they  may  look  upon 
themfelves  as  convi6led;  that  fcntence 
may  thereupon  be  pronounced  againft 
them,;  and  that  the  liberty  of  the  judges 
may  be  lefs  reflrained  ;  for  an  accufation 
not  publifhed  cannot  lie  againft  them^ 
efpecially  (ince  by  the  nature  of  the 
caufe  they  can  neither  be  prefent  when 
witneffes  take  the  oath  nor  know  who 
they  are. 
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XXXV. 

The  advocate  of  the  accujed  to  fee  the  puhli- 
cation  in  the  prefence  of  the  inquiftor. 

The  accufed  having  thus  replied,  (hall 

confult  upon  the  publication  with  his 

.  advocate  in  the  fame  manner  as  upon 

^  the  accufation;  for  he  is  not  to  be 
fufFered  to  communicate  either  with  his 
lawyer  or  any  other  perfon,  except  in 
the  prefence  of  the  inquifitorsand  the 
notary,  who  are  to  certify  what  pafTes, 
and  the  inquifitors  are  to  take  care  that 
neither  relations,  friends,  nor  other  per- 
fons  fpeak  to  the  accufed,  were  it  even 
to  perfuade  him  to  confefs  his  faults. 
If  however  this  were  neceffary  and 
{hould  feem  convenient,  it  may  be  per- 
mitted to  fome  learned  and  religious 
perfons  to  fpeak  to  him  with  that  intent, 

'  but  ftill  before  the  inquifitors  and  the 
notary  ;  for  neither  the  inquifitors 
themfelvcs,  nor  any  other  officer  of  the 
tribunal,   except  the  alcaydes,  are  per- 

•"xiiittcd  to  fpeak  in  private  to  the  pri- 

foners, 
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fpners,  or  to  enter  the  prifon,  although 
it  be  eftablifhed  by  the  mandate  that  an 
attorney  {hall  be  allowed  to  theaccufed^ 
this  however  muft  be  withheld   from 

« 

them;  experience  having  proved  that 
great  mconvenience  may  refult  therefrom, 
neverthelefs  it  fometimes  happens  in 
cafes  of  great  neceffity  that  full  power 
IB  givepL  to  the  advocate. 

« 

XXX  VL 

In  what  manner  paper  is  to  be  given  to  the 

accufed. 

If  the  accufed  alks  for  paper  to  write 
what  relates  to  his  defence,  iheets  coun-* 
ted  and  marked  by  the  notary  (hall  be 
given  to  him  ;  the  number  of  them  fhall 
be  exprefled  in  the  papers  of  the  pro- 
cefs,  and  they  ihall  be  counted  when 
he  returns  them,  fo  that  none  may  re* 
main  in  his  pofleflion;  the  ftate  in 
which  he  renders  them  fhall  alfo  be 
fpecified.  When  he  aiks  for  his  advo- 
cate, he  ihall  be  conduéled  to  him  ;  he 
ihall  communicate  to  him  whatever  he 
may  think  proper,   and  give  him  the 

G  g  3  papers 
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papers  relative  to  his  defence  but  not 
any  thing  elfe,  and  his  advocate, 
when  he  (hall  have  received  the  ne- 
cefikry  order,  ûiall  come  with  the  ac-^ 
cufedy  and  prefent  him  at  the  audience* 
The  accufed,  to  prove  the  articles  of  his 
interrogatories,  ihall  name  for  each  a 
great  number  of  witnefles,  that  fuch  of 
them  as  are  mod  able  and  worthy  of 
credit  may  be  examined.  It  fhall  be  in* 
timated  to  him  not  to  name  any  of  his 
relations,  or  fervants,  and   that    thefe 

« 

witnefles  muft  be  chriftians  of  the 
ancient  race,  if  it  be  not  that  the  cir- 
cumftances  are  of  fuch  a  nature  as  not 
to  be  proved  by  other  pcrfons  except 
the  former  ;  and  if  the  prifoner  wifhes 
to  fee  the  defence  which  his  lawyer 
has  drawn  up  before  the  latter  prefents 
It,  his  requeft  may  be  complied  with* 
The  inrqiiifitors  are  to  take  care  that 
neither  the  lawyer  nor  any  other 
perfon  converfes  with  the  prifdners 
upon  any  fubjeél  except  what  re- 
lates to  their  defence,  and  that  they 
do  not  bring  them  any  information  from 

,  yrithont^ 
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without,  becaufe  no  good  can  accrue 
from  fuch  a  communication,  and  evil 
frequently  refults  from  it  to  the  perfons 
and  caufes  of  the  prifoners.  The  advo- 
cates are  not  to  keep  a  copy  of  the  ac- 
cufation,  the  publication,  or  the  reafons 
.  for  excepting,  againft  certain  witnefles, 
but  {hall  return  all  in  prefence  of  the 
inquifitors. 

XXXVIÏ. 

^e  jifcal  is  to  fee  the  papers  of  the  prùcefs 

after  the  audience. 

In  every  part  of  the  procefs,  the  fifcal, 
each  time  a  prifoner  comes  from  the 
audience,  fhall  fee  the  account  of  what 
has  paffed.  If  the  accufed  has  confefled, 
he  fhall  accept  the  confeffions  as  f^r  as 
they  may  be  in  his  favour.  The  fifcal 
fhall  write  in  the  margin  his  notes  upon 
thofe  confeffions,  and  upon  every  thing 
proper  to  clear  up  the  affair,  and  the 
above  acceptance  Ihall  be  made  judicially^ 
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XXXVIII. 

Proceedings  relative  to  the  audiences. 

The  inquifitors  fhall  immediately  take 
meafures'  to  receive  the  defence  which 
the  accufed  fliall  have  defired  to  prefent, 
examining  the  validity  of  the  evidence, 
and  virhat  he  fhall  have  to  allcdgc  again  ft 
it.  They  fhall  take  care  to  negleft  no- 
thing which  may  tend  to  exculpate  him, 
jis  it  was  alfo  their  duty  to  do  to  prove 
his  crime,  confidering  well  that  the  ac* 
cufed  in  prifon  is  prevented  from  taking 
fuch  meafures  of  defence  as  he  would 
adopt,  provided  hp  wçre  at  liberty  to 
purfue  his  cayfç. 

XXXIX. 

Admonition  loathe  accufed  before  tee  coth 

clufon. 

After  having  received  the  principal 
materials  of  the  defence,  the  inquifitors 
"fhall  have  the  accufed  brought  before 
them,  with  his  advocate,  and  fhall  cer- 
tify to  him,  that  the  defence  he  had 
çaU€4  tQ  his  aid  has  beei^  -  made  ;  therc-^ 

fore 
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fore  he  may,  if  he  pleafes,   conclude, 
by  adding  what  he  has  farther  to  fay. 
If  he  does  not  afk  to  be  farther  heard,  the 
caufe  is  to  be  concluded.    It  is,  how- 
ever, more  prudent  that  the  fifcal  fhould 
not  cojiiclude  ;  for  befides  his  not  being 
obliged  to  do  it,  he  thereby  remains  in 
fituation    to  demand    a-new   fuch    or^ 
fuch  mcafures  to  be  taken  as  may  be 
agreeable   to  the  accufed.      But  if  the 
latter  demands  the  copy  and  publication 
of  his  defence,  his  requeft  is  not  to  be 
complied  with,  as  he  might  thereby  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  the  witnefles  who 
have  depofed  againft  him. 

XL. 

J^xamination  of  the  proceedings.     The  order 

of  voting. 

The  caufe  having  been  brought  to 
this  ftate,  the  inquifitors  fhall  aflbciate 
with  them  the  ordinary  and  counfellors 
of  the  holy  office,  to  whom  they  Ihall , 
communicate  all  the  proceedings,  omit- 
jng  nothing  effential.  When  the  ne- 
çeffary  perfoftS    fhall  have  been  ■ma4e 

fully 
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f irily  acqiiainted  with  them,  the  matter 
fhall  be  pot  to  the  vote,  each  voting  ac*- 
Côrding  to  his    cenfcience  ;     firft   the 
couttfellor»,  then  the  ordinary,  and  af* 
IKrwards  the  inquifitors,  who  fhall  vot^ 
in  prefenee  of  the  counfellors  and  the 
ôrdiîiarf,  that  alt  may  know  their  mo- 
tives ;  and  that  in  cafe  they  fhould  be 
of  a:  different  opinion,  the  counfellors^ 
may  be  convinced  that  the  inquifitors 
z€t  according  to  law,  and  not  from  ca- 
price.    The  notary  fhall  write  down  the 
opinion  of  each  voter  in  the  regifter  of 
votes,  whence  they  fhall  be  taken  to  be 
added  to  the  proceedings.     The  inqui* 
fitors  fhall  leave  to  the  counfellors  full 
liberty  of  voting,  and  fhall  not  fuflFer 
any  perfon  to  fpeak  out  of  his  turn  ;  and, 
as  among  the  officers  of  the  inquifi tion, 
there  is  no  reporter,  the  oldéft  inquifjtor 
fhall  flate  the  queftion,  without  giving 
bis  opinion,  and  the  notary  fhall  imme- 
diately read  his  report.   The  fifcal  fhall 
be  prefent,  feated  below  the  counfellors, 
and  fhall  leave  the  affembly  before  the 
queftion  is  put  to  the  votç. 
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XLL 

^ofe  whofertoujly  confefs  Jhall  he  'reconciled. 

If  the  accufed  candidly  and  ferioufly 
confefles,  and  hisxonfcffion  be  of  a  pro- 
per nature,  the  inquifitors,  the  ordinary, 
and  the  counfellors  ihall  admit  him  tq 
a  reconciliation  with  confifcation  of  property. 
conformable  to  law.  He  Ihall  be  cloathed 
in  a  penitential  habits  which  fhall  be  a 
fambenito  of  linen  or  yellow  cloth^  with 
a  red  Saint  Andrew's  crofs,  and  he  fhall 
be  conduced  to  the  prifon,   called  per* 
petual  or  the prtfon  of  mercy.-   There  are, 
however,  with  refped:  to  the  confifca- 
tion of  property  and  the  colour  of  the 
drefs,  fome  rights,  privileges,  and  cuf- 
toms,  in  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom  of 
Arragon,  to  which  it  is  neceffary  to  con- 
form,   faving   the    regulation    of    that 
which  relates  to  the  drefs  and  the  pri-. 
fon,  according  to  the  iffue  of  the  pro- 
fecution  ;  .  and  if  for   fome  reafon  the 
form  of  the  drefs  feems^  to  them  arbi- 
trary,  they  fhall  leave  the  decifion  of  it 
|:p  lis,  or  to  the  ^nquifitor  general,  and 

not 
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not  to  the  will  of  the  inquifitors.  This 
relates  to  perfons  who  are  not  relapfed  ; 
for  as  to  them,  it  is  decided  by  the  Jaw, 
that  being  conviôed  or  having  confeffed, 
they  are  to  be  delivered  over  to  thç 
hands  of  jgflice;  and  the  inquifitors 
cannot  reconcile  them  when  they  are 
not  really,  but  difemblingly  relapfed, 
in  abjuring  d(  vebmentt. 

XLIL 

Abjuration. 

The  abjuration  which  the  accufed 
ihall  make  fhall  be  placed  under  the 
fentence,  referring  to  the  mandate  ac- 
cording to  which  they  have  abjured.  If 
they  can  write  they  fhall  add  their  fig- 
natures  ;  and  if  not,  the  inquifitors  and 
the  notary  fhall  fign  ;  and  as  this  for- 
mality is  public,  the  fignature  cannot 
be  added  in  that  place,  but  fhall  be 
made  the  following  day  in  the  audience 
chamber. 


XLVir. 
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XLIII. 

Negative  and  by  contumacy. 

If  the  accufed  denies  the  charge,  and 
be  legally  proved  to  have  been  guilty 
of  thé  crime  of  herefy  of  which  he  is 
accufed,  or  be  an  obftinate  heretic,  it  is 
manifeft,  according  to  the  law,  that  he 
is  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  tribunals 
and  the  fecdlar  power.  But  infuch  a  cafe^ 
the  inquifitors  ought  to  take  every  means  to 
convert  him^  that  he  may  dle^  at  le  aft  ^  with 
the  knowledge  oj  God\  and  ^ith  this  in^ 
tent  they  Jhall  do  every  thing  they  can  do  as 
Chrijlians. 

,       XLIV. 

'  Advice  concerning  perfons  who  confefs  before 

thefecular  tribunal. 

The  inquifitors  often  determine  to  de- 
liver over  to  juftice  perfons  who  deny  ; 
and  when  they  become  converted,  and 
confefs  their  faults  before  the  fentence, 
-the  inquifitors  admit  them  to  reconcili- 
*^tion  and  fufpend  the  decifion  of  their 
caufe  ;  but  this  is  a  thing  very  dangerous^ 

and 
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and  it  ought  to  be  fùfpeéted  that  their 
converfion  proceeds  rather  from  a  fear  of 
death,  than  from  true  repentance.  This 
therefore  fliould  but  Jeldom  take  place, 
and  for  very  particular  reafons.     If  any 
one  of  the  criminals  on  the  eve  of  the 
Auto^  when  it  is  notified  to  him  that  he 
ought  to  make  his  confeflion,  becaufe 
he  is  going  to  die,  judicially  avows  his 
faults,  in  whole  or  in  part,  fo  that  it 
may  appear  convenient  to  fufpend  the 
execution  of  the  fentence,  he  (hall  not 
be  conduced  to  the  fecular  tribunal,  his 
caufe  not  being  yet  decided.    There  is 
even  great  inconvenience  in  taking  hiiii 
there  who  has  accomplices,  becaufe  he 
hears  the  fentences  of  all,  and  remarks 
.  the  condemned  ^nd  the  reconciled,  and 
has  time  to  arrange  his  confeflion  as  he 
jpleafes.     Befides,  much  credit  is  not  to 
be  given  to  what  fuch  perfons  may  fay 
of  another  ;    and   even  what  they  fay 
again  ft  themfelves  ought  to  be   confi- 
dered  as  very  doubtful,  on  account  of 
thé  fear  with  which  death  infpires  them. 
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Me  who  denies^  to  he  put  to  the  torture^  in  ca^ 
put  alienum,  Mnd  this  to  he  declared  in 
thefentence. 

If  the  criminal  denies  the  charge,  and 
there  be  witnefTes  againft  him  and  his 
accomplices,  and  hè  be  delivered  over  to 
juftice,  he  fhall  be  put  to  the  queftion 
in  caput  alienum:  and  if  he  triumphs  over 
the  trial  he  undergoes,  not  that  he  may 
avow  his  own  faults  already  fuffidently 
proved,  he  iliall  be  equally  delivered 
over  to  it,  if  h«  does  not  confefs  and  a(k 
for  mercy  ;  but  if  he  afks  for  it,  atten- 
tion fhall  then  be  paid  to  what  the  law 
prefcribes.  The  inquifitors  ought  to  exa- 
mine with  the  greateft  attention  in  what 
cafe  the  queftion  is  to  be  given.  Sen- 
tence {hall  be  pronounced,  exprefling 
therein  the  reafon  for  giving  the  tor- 
ture, that  the  accufed  may  know  he  fuf-, 
fers  it  as  a  witnefs  and  not  as  a  party. 


XLV^^ 
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XLVI. 

When  complete  proofs  are  wanting^  pecuniary 
'  penalties  and  abjuration  are  to  be  impofed^ 

When  the  proofs  of  the  crime  are  not 
complete,  and  the  indications  again  ft  the 
.^ccufed  are  fuch  as  not  to  permit  his 
being  abfolved,  the  law  furnifhes  in  that 
cafe  different  remedies,  as  abjuration  de 
vebementi  or  de  levi^  a  remedy  the  objefit 
of  which  rather  feems  to  intimidate  the 
guilty  for  the  future  than  to  puniih 
them  for  the  paft  ;  with  a  view  to  the  lat- 
ter, pecuniary  penalties  are  impofed  upon 
perfons  who  abjure  :  they  ought  at  the 
fame  time  to  be  reminded  of  the  danger 
to  which  they  will  be  expofed  in  cafe  of 
Ji^a  relapjia^  fiig^^d  relapfe^  if  they  be 
again  found  guilty  of  the  crime  of  hereiy  ; 
and  they  who  abjure  de  vehemently  ought 
to  fign  their  names  to  their  abjurations  ; 
(although  hitherto  this  has'  not  been 
much  in  ufe)  which  (hall  be  done  with, 
the  formalities  prefcribed  with  refpeél 
to  the  reconciled. 

XLVIL 
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XLVIÏ. 

I 

Compurgatiorim 

Campurgation  is  another  remedy  to  be 
applied  according  to  the  form  of  the 
jnandate,  and  with  the  number  of  per- 
fons  the  ordinary  inquifitors  and  coun* 
fellors  fliall  judge  convenient;  upoa 
which  it  only  remains  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  wickednefs  of  men  in  the  pre- 
fent  age  renders  this  remedy  dangerous, 
that  it  is  not  much  in  ufe,  and  that  it 
is  to  be  had  recourfe  to  with  much 
caution^ 

XLVIII. 

Torture  or  quejlion. 

The  third  remedy  is  the  torture; 
which. Gonfidering  the  different  degrees 
of  bodily  ftrengt h ,  and  the  characters 
of  men,  is  efteemed  by  the  law  infuffi- 
cient  and  dangi&rotis';  and,  as  no  certain 
rule  ^an  be  given  thereupon,  the  con* 
fcience  and  decifion  of  the  judges,  con- 
formable to  right  and  reafon,  muft  be 
confided  in.    When  fentence  of  torture 

Vol.  m.  H  h  i» 
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is  pronounced,  the  ordinary  and  all  the 
inquifitors  fhall  be  prefent,  as  well  as 
when  the  torture  is  adminiftered,  be- 
caufe  cafes  may  then  happen  in  whiclj. 
the  fufFrage  and  opinion  of  all  maybe 
neceffary;  although,  according  to  the 
inftr unions  of  Seville,  of  the  year  1484, 
it  be  permitted  to  delegate  the  infliâing 
of  the  torture.  What  is  herein  pre- 
fcribed  appears  convenient,  except  fome 
one  of  the  judges  excufes  himfelf  on  ac- 
count of  illnefs. 

XLIX. 

Admonition  to  the  accufed  before  he  is  put 

to  the  torture. 

Previous  to  pronouncing  the  fcntence 
of  torture,  the  accufed  fhall  be  parti- 
cularly informed  of  the  reafon  for  which 
he  fufFeis  it  ;  but  the  fentence  once  pro- 
nounced, nothing  fhall  be  particularized 
to  him  ;  hone  of  thofe  who  appear  cri- 
minated  or  indicated  in  the  profecution 
fhall  be  named  to  him,  becaufe  jpxpe- 
rience  has  proved,  that  the  accufed  fay 
every  thing  in  this  crifis  which  is  fug- 

geilui 
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gefted  to  them,  whence  prejudice  refults 
to  others,  and  they  themfclves  gain  an 
opportunity  of  revoking  what  they  have 
confefTed,  and  other  inconveniencies. 

Li 

iAppeal  from  the  fentence  of  torture. 

The  inquifitors  ought  to  be  very  care- 
ful that  the  fentence  which  condemns 
to  the  torture  be  well  explained,  and  is 
authorized  ^rom  legal  evidence.  If  in 
this  refpeft  they  have  any  doubt  or  fcru* 
pie,  as  the  wrong  may  be  irreparable^ 
and  that  in  cafes  of  herefy,  there  is 
room  for  appeal  from  interlocutory,  fen- 
tences,  they  fhall  grant  an  appeal  to 
the  party  wifhing  to  make  fuch  an  ap- 
peal ;  but  if  they  be  fatisfied,  from  the 
proofs  before  them,  that  the  fentence 
which  condemns  to  the  queftion  is  legal, 
the  appeal  ought  then  to  be  cônfidéreîd 
as  frivolous,  and  the  inquifitors  to  pro- 
ceed without  delay.to  infli£l  the  torture. 
Let  them,  however,  obferve,  that  in 
cafe  of  doubt  they  are  to  grant  the  ap- 
peal ;  and  let  them  not  projiounce  fen-» 

H  h  a    .  tence 
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ténce  of  torture,  nor  proceed  to  the  exe^ 
tutibn  of  it,  before  the  conclufion  of  the 
caufc,  and  until  they^  have  received  the 
defence  of  the  accufed. 

LI. 

When  an  appeal  is  granted  in  criminal  cafes ^ 
the  records  of  tie  profecution  are  to  hefent 
fo  the  council  J  without  informing  the  parties. 

And  when  the  inquifitors  ftiall  think 
proper  to  grant  an  appeal  rin  criminal 
cafes,  they  fhall  fend  the  proceedings 
to  the  council,  unknown  to  the  parties^ 
«nd  without  the  knowledge  of  any  per- 
fon  out  of  the  prifon.  If  the  council 
be  of  a  different  opinion  upon  any  par- 
ticular queftion,  they  may  alfo  provide 
for  the  execution  of  its  orders. 

LII. 

R«/f  to  be  ohferved  when  at^  inquijitor  is 

excepted  agàin/l. 

If  any  inquifitor  be  objefted  againft 
by  a  prifonef,  and  he  has  a  colleague 
prefettt,  he  ought  to  ab'ftain  from  taking 
Cognizance  of  the  caiife,  arid  give  ad^ce 

•  thereof 
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thereof  to  the  council^  and  hi$  colleague 
(Jiall  take  charge  of  the  proceeding^.  I£ 
be  has  no  colleague^  be,  ihall  equally  in«-^ 
form  the  council  of  the  objedtion,  an^: 
fufpcnd  the  proceedings  until  the  copn« 
cil  ihall  have  pronounced,  after  examin-; 
ing  the  motives  of  exception^  The  fame 
method  fhall  be  obfcrved  when  it  (hall 
happen  that  all  the  inquifitorf  are  ob- 
jçéted  againjl» 

LIIL  ' 

Ratification  of  the  çonfejfion  made  dfcring  thc^ 

torture. 

Twenty- four  hours  after  the  queftion,, 
tke  confeflions  of  the  accufed  are  to  be  . 
tead  to  him  ;  and  if  he  revokes  them,* 
recourfe  muft  be  had  to  the  remedies- 
furnifhed  by  the  law.  The  notary  muft 
mark  the  hour  of  the  torture,  and  that 
of  the  ratification,'  that  if  the  queftion 
be  repeated  the  foUqwing  day,,  he  may* 
prove  whether  it  be  before  or  after  the 
expiration  of  the  twenty-  four  hours.  If 
the  ^ccufed  ratifies  his  confeflions,  and 
tJ^e  inquifitQrs  be  fatisfied  with  them  and 

Wh3  bis 
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his  converfion,  they  may  admit  him  to 
reconciliation,  although,  during  the  tor- 
ture, he  may  have  acknowledged  him- 
felf  culpable.  The  inftru6tion  of  Seville 
of  the  year  1484,  chap.  15.  ftates,  that 
he  who  during  the  queftion  confcfïès 
himfelf  guilty  fliall  be  reputed  convi<5i:ed, 
whence  refults  his  delivery  to  the  fecular 
power  ;  but  what  is  herein  eftablilhed 
is  more  conformable  to  cuftom.  How- 
ever, the  inquifitors  ought  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  their  manner  of  Creating  crimi- 
nals of.  this  clafs,  and  to  the  nature  of 
the  herefies  of  which  they  fhall  have 
declared  themfelves  guilty  ;  whether  they 
•  have  learned  them  from  any  perfon,  or 
taught  them  to  others.  The  want  of 
thefe  precautions  may  be  attended  with 
great  inconvenience. 

LIV. 

fThat  remains  to  ic  done  if  the  accufed  en- 
dures  the  torture  without  confejfing. 

If  the  accufed  endures  the  torture 
and  makes  no  confeflion,  the  inquifitors 
pu^ht  to   confider  the   extent  of  the 

proofs. 
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proofs,  the  nature  and  manner  of  the 
torture,  and  the  chara6ter  and  age  of  the 
perfon  who  fufFers  it,  and  when,  all  thefe 
having  been  properly  weighed,  it  (hall 
appear  that  he  has  fufficiently  cleared 
himfelf  from  the  informations,  they  (hall 
abfolve  him  from  the  accufation  ;  al- 
though, if  for  any  reafon,  it  appears  to 
them  the  torture  was  not  fufficiently  fe- 
vere  (confidering  the  above-mentioned 
circumftances)  they  may  prefcribe  hinl 
the  abjuration  de  levij  or  de  vehement f\ 
or  any  pecuniary  fine  :  this,  however, 
muft  not  be  done  but  upon  mature  re- 
fledlion,  and  whejpi  the  information  feems 
not  fufficiently  difproved.  The  inquifitors 
ought  to  oblerve,  that  when  an  accufed 
perfon  fhall  have  been  fentenced  to  the 
torture,  it  muft  not  at  the  fame  time  be 
determined  what  is  afterwards  to  be 
done  in  cafe  he  confeffes  or  defiles  ;  as 
the  torture  may  produce  different  re- 
fults.  Thefe  determinations  ought  not  to 
be  made  until  afterwards. 


Hh4  LV- 
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LV. 

Who  are  to  he  prefent  at  the  torture  ;  and 
of  the  care  afterwards  to  he  taken  of 
the  criminal. 

The  judges,  notary,  and  executioners 
are  the  only  perfons  who  are  to  be  pre- 
fent  at  the  infliftion  of  the  torture  t 
when  it  is  finiihed  the  inquifitors  ought 
ftrongly  to  recommend  the  curing  of  the 
patient,  if  his  perfon  be  any  way  hurt; 
and  great  attention  is  to  be  paid  to 
thofe  among  whom  he  is  placed,  un« 
til  he  has  ratified  his  confeffion. 

LVI. 

The  alcayJe  to  have  noncommunication  with 
the  accufedj  nor  is  he  to  he  their  Jolicitor^ 
defender^  or  fubjtitute  to  the  ffcal. 

The  inquifitors  are  to  be  particular  in 
their  orders  to  the  alcayde,^  forbidding 
him  all  communication  with  the  pri* 
foners  which  may  relate  to  their  caufe  ; 
he  is  neither  to  fpeak  to  them  concern* 
in  g  it,  nor  give  them  advice,  but  to 
leave  each  to  his  own  manner  of  aéling; 

and 
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and  the  înquifitors  (hall  punifli  him  if 
they  difcovcr  that  he  difobeys  them  in 
any  one  of  thefe  refpeâts.  To  p^-eveiit 
fufpicion  the  alcayde  muft  not  b«  the 
guardian  or  dcfen4er  of  a  minor,  nor 
exercife  the  functions  of  the  fifcal  in  his 
abfence  ;  he  is  to  be  permitted,  and  even 
ordered,  in  cafe  a  prifoner  cannot  write^ 
to  write  for  him  his  defence,  but'  this 
after  the  prifoner's  diftating,  without 
fpeaking  to  him  upon  the  fubje6t,  pr 
adding  any  thing  from  hiqafelf. 

LVIL 

Exammatfon  of  the  proceedings  after  the 

quejlion. 

The  proceedings  being  brought  tp  thi? 

ftate,  the  inquifitors  fliall  aflemble  with 

the  ordinary,  and  the  counfellors  fh^U 

examine  them  agam  ;    they  ihall  pror 

nounce  according  to  law,  and  the  order 

before  mentioned.  The  fifc^l  Ihall  affift 

at  the  examination  of  the  prpceçdings^ 

that  he  may  take  notes  of  the  articles 

then  in  queftion  ;  but,  as  it  has  jalready 

been  regulated,  he  fliall  retire  before  th« 

matter  is  put  to  thie  vote. 

LVIII. 
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LVIIL 

Tbofcwbo  Jball  be  freed  from  tmprifonment 
without  having  been  delivered  up  tojujlice^ 
(ball  be  examined  relative  to  thé  advice  and 
communications  they  may  have  received. 

When  the  mquifitbrs  fball  give  a  pri* 
foner  his  liberty,  in  whatever  manner  it 
may  be,  if  he  has  not  been  delivered  up 
to  juftice,  they  fhall  examine  him,  upon 
oath,  relative  to  the  particulars  he  may 
have  obferved  in  the  prifon;  whether 
or  not  he  has  feen  or  remarked  any 
communication  between  the  prifoners, 
or  between  thetn  and  perfons  without 
doors  ;  how  the  alcayde  has  difcharged 
his  duty,  and  whether  any  prifoner  has 
given  him  information  j  and  if  the  thing 
be  of  confequence,  they  Ihall  command 
him,  under  fevere  pains,  to  keep  it  fe* 
cret,  and  to  fay  nothing  of  what  he  has 
obferved  in  the  prifon.  This  formality 
{hair  be  mentioned  in  the  proceedings 
and  inregiftered,  provided  the  prifoner 
confent  to  it.  If  he  can  write,  he  (hall 
fign  his  name;  which  will  make  him 

ftill 
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ft  ill  more  fearful  of  violating  the  law 
he  has  been  enjoined  to  obferve. 

LIX. 

* 

Jf  the  prtfoner  diesj  the  profecution  to  be  car^ 

ried  on  with  his  heirs. 

If  anyprifoner  dies  in  prifon,  before 
the  profecution  againft  him  be  concluded, 
and  if,  although  he  may  have  confeffed, 
his  confeiiions  do  not  fufficiently  corref- 
pond  with  the  depofitions  of  the  wit- 
neffes,  fo  that  he  may  be  admitted  to 
reconciliation,  his  children,  heirs,  or 
pcrfons  to  whom  his  defence  belongs, 
fhall  be  informed  of  his  death  ;  and  if 
they  undertake  to  defend  him,  a  copy 
of  the  accufations  and  depofitions  fhall 
be  given  them,  and  all  they  fhall  legally 
alledge  in  defçnce  of  the  deceafed  fhall 
be  admitted. 

LX. 

^  guardian  jhall  he  appointed  to  the  accufed 
nvhofe  mental  faculties  Jball  be  deranged. 

If  any  accufed  perfon  fhall,  whilfl  his 
cafe  is  in  the  flate  above-mentioned,  be**'' 

come 
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eeme  derange  in  his  mental  facqlties^ 
he  fhall  be  provi4ed  with  z,  guardian  o^ 
defender;  but  if,  whilft  he  retains  his 
reafon»  his  children  of  relations  wifli  to 
alledge  any  thing  in  his  defence,  thej 
{hall  not  be  received  a»  pnuties  to  the 
proceedings,  becaufe  they  are  not  fo  of 
Tight  Î   but  the  iqquifjtprs  flwll  admit 
^he  aUegatipn,  and  do^  independently  of 
thp  profecption^  every  thing  they  Oiall 
judge  neceffary  tp  come  at  tl^e  truth, 
without  communicating   their    privatç 
proceedings  either  to  the  aiccufed  or  tQ 
the  perfons  whQ  ûiall  h^viç  pleaded  in 
|ii9  behalf» 

^he  mantier  q/  proc^edin^  flgaînjl  the  memoty 
and  repiftation  pj  the  ^ccujed. 

When  it  {hall  happen  thgt  the  me« 
mory  and  reputation  of  the  deceafed  are 
to  be  proceeded  againft,  after  hîiving 
obtained  the  proofs  required  by  the  inr 
^  ftru^ions,  the  açcufation  of  ths  fifcal 
(hali  be  notified  to  the  children  or  heirs 
çf  the  depç*fed^  and  to  ojlifr  peffon^ 

whom 
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i^hom  it  may  concern.  To  this  tffeSt 
the  inquifitors  fhall  cndeavout  to  dis- 
cover whether  or  hot  he  has  any  dé-» 
fcendants,  that  they  may  be  called  upon 
to  appear  :  after  which  (that  no  perfon 
may  make  ignorance  a  pretext)  they  ïhali 
bfe  fummoned  by  a  public  edia  to  ap* 
pear  at  a  certain  time,  and  after  that,  in 
cafe  no  ôtiè  appears,  the  inquîfitbr  ïhàli 
namo^a  défendet",  and  continue  the  pro^^ 
ceedings  according  to  the  forms  pre* 
fcribed  by  law.  If  any  perfon  prefents 
himfelf,  he  fhall  be  permitted  to  defend 
the  memory  and  charaSler  of  the 
deeeafed,  and  the  profecution  fhall 
be  carried  on  with  him  as  a  party, 
although  he  fhall  be  attainted  of  the 
crime  of  herefy  in  the  regifters  of  the 
holy  office,  for  it  would  be  an  injury  to 
refufe  him  permifïion  to  make  his  de- 
fence; he,  befides,  is  nottobeexclu^ded 
fhould  he  be  confined  in  the  fame  prifbn. 
In  this  cafe  he  fhall  be  allowed  to  a^ 
by  attorney,  if  he  can,  and  fliall  appoint 
a  perfon  to  takfe,  in  his  name,  fuch  mca- 
fures  aa  fhaU  be  hecefTary  ;  he  ought  to  be 

per-^ 
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permitted  to  leave  the  prifon  to  defeijcl 
the  deceafed.  As  long  as  neither  one  nor 
the  other  are  as  yet  condemned,  they 
ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  thefe  means 
of  defence,  the  furvivor  being  interefted 
in  the  defence  of  his  relation  as  well  as 
his  own.  In  fuch  circumftances,  al« 
though  the  proofs  againft  the  deceafed 
be  clear  and  fufficient,  the  fequeftratlpn 
of  property  is  not  to  take  place  ;  for  this 
property  being  in  the  hands  of  other 
perfons^  thefe  ought  not  to  be  difpof- 
feifed  of  it  before  the  deceafed  has  been 
declared  a  heretic,  and  they  themfelves 
have  evidently  loft  their  caufe  at  law. 

LXII. 

^e  fentence  which  abfohes  is  to  he  read  in 

a  public  Auto. 

When  the  defender  of  the  memory 
and  reputation  of  the  defendant  fhall 
have  legally  fuftained  his  caufe,  and  the 
deceafed  is  to  be  abfolved  from  the 
charge  brought  againft  him,  the  fen- 
tence or  decree  fliall  be  read  in  a  public 
fAutOy  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ediâs 

were 
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were  promulgated.  His  effigy,  however,, 
is  not  to  appear  at  the  Auto^  nor  are  the 
offences  of  which  he  has  been  accufed 
to  be  particularifed,  becaufe  they  have 
not  been  proved.  The  fame  caution  is 
to  be  obferved  with  refpe6t  to  perfons 
who  having  been  accufed  fhall  be  ac- 
quitted, and  have  afked  that  favour. 

Lxm. 

If  no  defender  appears ^  one  fhall  be  appmted 

fy  the  holy  office. 

No  perfon  prefenting  himfelf  to  make 
the  defence,  the  inquifitors  fhall  name, 
for  defender,  a  proper  and  able  perfon, 
who  is  not  an  officer  of  the  inquifition, 
and  prefcribe  to  him  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  to  obferve  fecrecy,  com- 
municating to  him  the  accufations  and 
depofitions  concerning  which  he  is  to 
confer  with  the  learned  of  the  holy 
office,  and  not  with  others,  without  a 
particular  permiflion  from  the  inqui- 
fitors. 


LXIV. 
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LXIV. 

^hefe  inJlruSltons  to  be  ohferved  in  profecutions 

agatnji  the  abfent. 

In  profecuting  the  abfent  the  inqui- 
fitars  (hall  obferve  the  forms  prefcribed 
by  the  inftru6lions  ;  and  above  all  they 
are  to  pay  ftriéi  attention  to  the  terms 
fixed  by  the  edi£t,  by  lengthening  or 
ihortening  the  interv^kl,  according  t« 
what  they  learn  relative  to  the  àbfence 
of  the  accufed,  taking  care  that  he  be 
three  times  fummoned,  and  that  at  th^ 
expiration  of  each  term  the  fifcal  ac* 
cufe  him  of  rebellion^  anecefTary  forma- 
lity that  the  proceedings  may  be  com- 
plete. 

LXV. 

Corporal  punijhment  Jhall  not  )>e  tnjlidlcd  in 
defedl  of  pecuniary  penalties. 

llie  inquifitors  frequently  proceed 
againft  accufed  perfons  upon  charges 
which  render  their  faith  fufpicious,  and, 
confidering  the  nature  of  the  crime  and 
the  quality  of  the  perfon,  do  not  judge 

them 
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theirt  heretics  j  fuch  as  thofe  who  con- 
traft  two  marriages  or  publickly  utter 
blafphemies  or  ill  founding  words  ;  and 
the  inquifitors  impofe  on  them  different 
pains,  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
crimes j  confulting  the  law,  and  found- 
ing on  it  .their  opinion  ;  but  on  thcie 
occafions,  they  Ihall  not,  in  defect  of 
the  fum  of  money  which  they  ihall  con- 
demn the  .delinquent  to  pay,  infliét  up- 
on him  corporal  punifhment,  as  whip- 
ping, the  galkys,  &c.  or  other  degra- 
ding pains,  but  they  fhall  fimply  pro- 
nounce their  fentence's  without  condi- 
tions or  alternative, 

LXVI. 

Jlrference    to  the  council  in  cafe  of  dif 
agreement  between  the  inquifitors^  or  be^ 
iween  them  and  the  ordinary.     The  fame 

-    thing  in  ferious  cafes. 

In  cafes  in  which  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  inquifitors  and 
the  ordinary,  or  between  themfelves, 
in  the  decifisn  of  the  caufe,  in  any 
other  part  of  the  proceedings,  or  in  an* 

Voi-  III.  li  inter- 
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interlocutory  fentencc,  the  caufe  ought 
to  be  fent  up  to  the  council  ;  but  when 
the  perfons  above  mentioned  are  unani- 
mous in  their  opinion,  though  the  ma- 
jority of  the  council  ihould  think  diflfe- 
rently  from  them,  the  decifion  of  the  in- 
quifitors  and  the  ordinary  fhall  be  carried 
into  execution.  Neverthelefs,  in  im« 
portant  cafes,  the  fentence  of  the  in- 
quifitors,  the  ordinary,  and  the  coun- 
fellors,  although  they  all  may  be  of  the 
fame  opinion,  fhall  not  be  executed 
without  firft'  being  communicated  to  the 
council,  as  is  the  cuftom  and  prefcribed 
by  law. 

LXVir. 

^e  depojttions  to  bejiated  in  the  proceedings 

againji  the  accufed. 

The  confidential  notaries  are  carefully 
to  ftate,  in  the  proceedings  againft  each 
of  the  accufed,  all  the  depofitions  found 
in  the  records,  and  not  to  refer  for 
them  from  one  procefs  to  another;  a 
cpntrary  method  would  produce  much 
confufion:    therefore   the   rule    herein 

prefcribed 
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prefcribed  muft  be  adhered  to,  although 
it  occafions  more  trouble  to  the  nota- 
ries. 

LXVIII. 

JSfeceJfary  proceedings  in  cafes  of  cotnmuni'^ 
cation^  and  which  are  to  be  fated  in  the 
general  proceedings  of  the  profecution. 

If  it  be  difcovered  that  prifoners  have 
communication  with  each  other  in  the 
prifons,  the  inquifitors  are  to  endeavour 
to  find  out  who  they  are,  whether  they 
be  accomplices  in  the  fame  crimes,  and 
what  has  been  the  fubje6t  of  their  com- 
munication, the  whole  to  be  ftated  in 
the  proceedings  againft  each  of  them* 
Thefe  communications  are  to  be  immedi- 
ately fuppreffed,  'as  they  cannot  but 
render  fufpicious  whatever  the  prifon- 
ers may  declare  againft  others,  or  even 
againft  themfelves. 


Uz  L3ÇIX. 


:,   *  ^^  * 
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LXIX. 

Whatever  may  be  farther  brought  agatnjl  the 
accufed  during  the  profecution  J  or  the  firji 
public  offence^  is  to  be  added  to  the  pro- 
cetdfftgSw 

When  a  profecution  again  ft  a  perfon 
is  decided,  or,  without  being  finally  de- 
termined, is  poftponed,  although  it  be 
not  for  formal  herefy,  yet,  for  other 
reafons,  within  the  jurifdiétion  of  the 
holy  office,  if  proofs  of  new  crimes  be 
brought  againft  the  fame  perfon^  the 
charges  muft  be  coUeftcd  together,  to 
aggravate  the  offence,  and  the  fifcal  is 
to  mention  them  in  the  accufation. 

LXX. 

Perfons  not  to  be  removed  from  one  prifon  t^ 
another  without  fufficient  caufe. 

The  prifoners  who  fhall  have  been 
dnce  together  in  the  fame  chamber,  arc 
not  to  be  feparatcly  fent  to  others  :  all 
intercourfe  within  the  prifon  will  thus 
be  avoided  ;  for  it  is  apparent  that  when 
they  change  their  companions  they  re- 
late 
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late  to  each  other  what  they  have  feen» 
If,  however,  fuch  a  change  be  indifpen- 
fible,  it  {halt  be  mentioned  in  the  pro* 
ceeding$  againf^  the  perfon  whom  it 
concerns,  that  he  may -know  the  legi- 
timate caufe  of  his  removal  ;  a  thing  of 
importance,  cfpecially  when  a  prifoner 
ihall  have  reyoke4  Qr  iqodified  his 
cgnfeflfioas, 

LXXL 

Car^  to  be  taken  of  the  Jick^  who  are  to  be 
provided  iJi^ith  a  corfejfor  if  they  require 
one. 

If  a  prifoner  falls  fick,  befides  the 
inquifitor's  being  obliged  to  take  the 
greateft  care  of  him,  and  to  provide 
him  with  every  thing  neceffary  to  the  rc- 
cftablifhment  of  his  health,  according 
to  the  advice  of  the  phyÇci^ns  who  flialj 
have  him  undef  their  care,  if  he  afks 
for  a  confefTori  one  qf  reputation  and 
worthy  of  confidence  muft  be  given 
him,  and  who  fhall  be  fworn  to  fecrecy, 
and  that  if  the  penitent  fhould  in  his 
confeflion  tell  him  a  fecret,  praying  him 

I  i  3  not 
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not  to  fpeak  of  it  in  the  world,  he  will 
not  reveal  it  ;  but  if  before  or  after  the 
confeflion  the  prifoner  (hall  communi- 
cate to  him  any  fecret,  he  (hall  reveal 
it  to  the  inquifitor,    obferving  to  the 
penitent  that  feeing  he  was  arretted  as 
an  heretic,   and   has  been  accufed,  he 
cannot  be  abfolved  but  by  making  con- 
feflion of  his  herefy  according  to  juri- 
•  dical  forms  :  every  thing  elfe  muft  be  left 
to  the  difcretion  of  the  confeflbr,  who 
^ ought  to  be  a  learned  man,  that  he  may 
the  better  know  how  to  aét  in  fuçh 
cafes.  But  if  the  prifoner  in  good  health 
Remands  a  coi^feiTor;  the  fafeft  method 
is  not  to  grant  him  one,  unlefs  he  has 
ccnfeffed  to  juflice  and  confirmedhis 
depofitions  ;  in  this  cafe  it  appears  con- 
venient to  give  him  one  to  comfort  and 
encourage  h^m  ;   but  as  he  cannot  ab- 
folve  him  from  the  crime  of  herefy  until 
he  has  been  reconciled  to  the  church, 
it  feems  the  confeflion  would  not  have 
its   whole  effeél  unlefs  the  prifoner  be 
Vpon  the  point  of  being  executed,  or 
^  woman  ready  to  be    delivered   of  a 

child  : 
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child  ;  in  which  cafes  what  the  law  has 
provided  (hall  be  obferved  with  refpeél 
to  them.  If  the  prifoner  do  not  requeft 
a  confefTor,  and  the  phyfician  thinks 
him  in  danger,  means  mull  be  taken  to 
perfuade  him  to  confefs.  When  his 
confeffions,  made  judicially,  ftiall  have 
confirmed  the  depofitions  ;  before  he 
dies  he  muft  be  reconciled  in  form,  pro- 
nouncing the  [required  abjuration  ;  and 
when  he  Ihall  have  been  judicially  ab- 
folved,  the  confeffor  fhall  abfolve  him 
facramentally  ;  and  if  it  be  not  found 
inconvenient,  he  fhali  have  Chriftian 
burial  in  the  moft  fecret  manner  pof- 
fible. 

LXXIL 

*The  witnejfes  Jball  not  be  confronted  nvith  the 

accufed. 

Although  in  the  other  tribunals  the 
judges,  the  better  to  come  at  the  proof 
of  crimes,  are  accuftomed  to  confront 
the  witneffes  with  the  accufed,  fuch  a 
proceeding,  is  and  ought  to  be,  unufual 
in  the  tribunal  of  the  inquifition  ;  be- 

I  i  4  •  caufe, 


' 
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caufe,  befides  that  the  fecrct  of  the 
witneflcs,  which  ought  to  be  kçpt,  would 
thus  be  violated  ;  experience  has  proved 
that  if  fometimes  this  has  been  praftifed, 
inconvenience  rather  than  advantage  has 
been  the  refult. 

LXXIII. 

JVb  perfons  Jljall  be  feized  during  the  vifitt 
of  the  inquifitors^  without  the  advice  of  the 
colleagues  or  counjellors^  when  it  is  notfuf- 
fe£led  that  thoje  againft  whom  depojitions 
have  been  received  dejign  to  efcape. 

That  the  caufes  relative  to  the  holy 
office  may  be  treated  with  proper  difcre- 
tion  and  authenticity,  when  the  inqui» 
fitors  fliall  make  their  vifits  and  receive 
offers  of  depofitions,  which  may  bring  on 
the  confinement  of  the  perfons  againfl 
whom  they  are  made,  the  imprifonment 
fhall  not  take  place  without  the  con- 
fent  of  the  colleague  and  the  counfellors 
refident  in  the  diftriét,  except  the  per- 
fon  criminated  be  fufpeéted  of  having 
an  intention  to  efcape  ;  in  which  cafe  the 
inquifitor,  to  avoid  that  danger,  may, 

•  after 
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after  confultation,  order  the  feizing  of 
his  perfon  ;  and,  with  all  neceflary  dif- 
patch,  he  fhall  fend  the  prifoner  and 
the  depofition  to  the  prifons  of  the  in- 
quifition  where  the  profecution  is  to  be 
carried  on.     This  is  not  to  be  applied  to 
affairs  lefs  important,  which  commonly 
are  terminated  without  imprifonmetit, 
fuch  as  heretical  blafphemies  which  are 
not  fufEcicntly  charafterized.    Caufes  of 
this  nature  may,  according  to  cuftom, 
be  dicufTed  by  virtue  of  the  full  power 
of    the    ordinary.    But   the    ijiquifitor 
ought  in  no  manner  to  hold  a  prifon  (Z^- 
ner  carcel)  to  iovva  a  profecution  for  the 
crime  of  herefy,  becaufe  he  would  neither 
have  the  minifters    nor   the  meafures 
which'  a  feclret  prifon  requires,  and  from 
the  omiffion  of  thefe  circumftances  in- 
convenience prejudicial  to  the  fuccefs  of 
%\ip  caufe  ipight  arjfe* 


LXXIV* 


/ 
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LXXIV. 

In  what  manner  the  time  when  the  accufed 
began  to  be  a  heretic  is  to  be  declared. 

When  the  proceedings  againft  perfons 
to  be  declared  heretics,  with  confifca- 
tion  of  property,  are  to  be  examined, 
the  inquifitors,  the  ordinary,  and  coun- 
fellors  {hall  make  a  déclaration  of  the 
time  when  they  began  to  commit  the 
crimes  for  which  they  ate  declared  he- 
retics, that  it  may  be  given  to  the  re* 
ceiyer  (receptor)  if  he  fhould  require  it, 
to  prefent  it  in  fome  civil  caufe.     It 
ihall  be  therein  fpecified,  whether  the 
crime  be  proved  by  their  own  confeflions, 
the  evidence  of  witneffes,  or  by  both 
thefe  means.     Under  this  form  it  fhali 
be  given  to  the  receiver,  who,  in  cafe  it 
be  not  thus  drawn  up,  may  demand  it 
of  the  inquifitors  affembled,  or,  in*  their 
abfence,  of  the  counfellors. 


LXXV- 
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LXXV. 

ft 

Provîjîons  to  be  given  to  the  prifoners. 

The  fubfiftence  the  prifoners  receive 
from  the  inquifition  (hall  be  rated  ac- 
cording to  the  times  and  the  price  of 
provifions  ;  but  if  the  prifoner  be  a  man 
of  quality  who  is  rich,  and  is  defirous 
of  expending  more  than  the  ordinary 
allowance,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  him 
whatever  he  pleafes,  which  (hall  feem 
convenient  for  him  and  his  fervants^ 
upon  condition  that  neither  the  alcayde, 
nor  the  perfon  charged  with  furnifhing 
the  provifions,  fhall  profit  by  the  fur- 
plus,  which  is  to  be  given  to  the  poor. 

LXXVL 

In  what  manner  the  wife  and  children  of 
the  accufed  .are  to  be  maintained. 

As  the  property  of  perfons  who  are 
imprifoned  by  the  inquifition  is  entirely 
fequeftered,  if  a  prifoner  has  a  wife  and 
children,  who  afk  for  food,  this  fhall  be 
communicated  to  him,  that  his  wifhes 
thereupQii  may,  be  known.  At  his  re- 
turn 
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turn  to  the  prifon,  the  inquifitors  fhall 
call  the  receiver  and  the  notary  of  the 
fequeftrations»  ^nd  fix  thç  alimentary 
peniion  jiccording  to  the  ftmount  of  the 
property  and  the  rank  of  the  •  perfons» 
If  the  childrei^  be  of  an  ^ge  to  earn  their 
maintenance,  ;ind  of  fuch  a  rank  in  life 
as  not  to  make  this  mariifying  to  them, 
they  {hall  not  be  furnifhed  \vrith  provi- 
fions.  If  they  be  ol4,  or  very  youngs 
jf  they  be  daughters,  or  if,  for  any 
other  reafon,  it  be  not  decent  for  them 
to  live  out  of  their  own  houfes,  necef- 
fary  fubfiftencç  (hall  be  afligned  them, 
fixing  for  each  perfon  a  certain  fum  of 
money,  and  not  a  portion  of  bread;  but 
thefe  appointments  ought  to  be  mode- 
rate, feeing  that  the  perfon  s  to  be  main- 
tained may  reap  benefit  from  their  own 
indiiftrjr. 


LXXVIL 
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■ 

LXXVIL 

77)e  day  of  the  Kwto  Jball  be  agreed  upotij  and 
notified  to  the  chapters  of  the  cathedral 
and  the  city. 

When  the  opinions  on  the  profccu* 
tion  againft  the  prifoners  fhall  have  been 
taken,  and  the  fentence  drawn  up,  the 
kiqnifitors  fhali  fix  upon  the  folemn 
day  of  celebrating  the  Auto-da^fé^  which 
(hall  be  notified  to  the  chapters  of  the 
church  and  to  the  city,  in  the  places  of 
audience,  to  the  prefidents  and  auditors 
who  fhall  be  invited  to  be  prefent.  The 
inquifitors  fhall  make  the  necefTary  re- 
gulations that  the  Auto  may  be  cele- 
brated at  an  hour  which  will  permit 
the  execution  of  the  perfons  delivered 
to  juflice  to  take  place  in  the  day  time. 
All  thefe  regulations  are  to  avoid  con- 
fufion. 


LXXVIII. 
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LXXVIII. 

None  but  the  confejfors  to  enter  the  prifons 
the  night  preceding  the  Auto. 

As  inconvenience  would  arife  from 
fufFering  perfons  to  enter  the  prifon  the 
night  preceding  the  Auto^  the  inquifi- 
tors  fhall  take  care  that  none  but  the 
confeflbrs  be  admitted,  and,  whilft  they 
are  there,  the  officers  of  juftice,  into 
whofe  hands  the  prifoners  (hall  be  de- 
livered, by  virtue  of  an  inftrument  jn 
writing,  (igned  before  one  of  the  nota- 
ries of  the  holy  office,  that  they  may 
give  an  account  of  them.  They  who 
are  to  be  delivered  over  to  juftice  and 
the  fecular  power  are  excepted.  The 
officers  fhall  not  fufFer,  on  the  road,  or 
in  prefence  of  the  tribunal,  any  perfon 
whatfbever  to  fpeak  to  the  prifoners, 
or  communicate  to  them  any  intelli- 
gence. 


LXXIX. 
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LXXIX. 

Declaration  to  fuch  perfons  as  are  reconciled 
of  what  is  prefcribed  them^  and  their 
commitment  to  the  cujlody  of  the  ale  ay  de  of 
the  perpetual  prifon. 

The  day  following  the  inquifitors  fhall 
order  the  perfons  who  are  reconciled 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  fccret  prifon,  when 
they  fhall  declare  to  them  their  fen- 
tences,  and  warn  them  of  the  punifli- 
ment  they  will  incur  if  they  are  not 
found  real  penitents  ;  and  after  having 
examined  them  in  particular,  and  each 
apart,  upon  matters  relative  to  the  pri- 
fon, they  fhall  deliver  them  to  the  al- 
cayde  of  the  perpetual  prifon,  recom- 
mending him  to  guard  them  carefully, 
to  obferve  that  they  fulfil  their  penances, 
and  to  inform  them  of  their  neligence, 
if  they  remark  any.  He  ought  alfo  to 
take  meafures  to  aflift  them  in  procur- 
ing what  may  be  neceflary  for  their  fub- 
fiftence,  and  furnifh  them  with  the 
means  of  working  at  their  trades  or  pro- 

felTions, 
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i^efiions,  thus  to  increafe  their  coififorts 
and  alleviate  their  mifery. 


yifit  to  the  perpetual  prlfon. 

The  inquifitors  fhall  viCt  the  perpe- 
tual prifon  feveral  times  in  the  year,  to 
fee  how  the  prifoners  are  treated,  and 
to  be  informed  of  the  kind  of  life  they 
lead*  As  in  feveral  places  where  there 
are  tribunals  of  the  holy  office,  there  is 
no  perpetual  prifon  (which  is  neverthe- 
lefs  very  necefTaiy)  houfes  mud  be 
bought  and  fet  apart  to  this  purpofe  ; 
as  for  want  of  a  perpetual  prifon  the 
manner  in  which  the  reconciled  accom- 
plifh  their  penances  cannot  be  known, 
nor  what  kind  of  care  is  taken  of  fuch 
as  may  be  in  need  of  it* 

LXXXL 

Where  and  how  the  fambenitos  are  to  be 

renewed. 

It  is  well  known  that  all  the  fambenitos 
of  the  condemned,  living  or  dead,  pre- 
fent  or  abfent,  are  placed  in  the  churches 

of 
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of  the  parilh  to  which  they  belonged  at 
the  time  of  their  imprifonment,  death  or 
efcape.  The  fame  rule  is  obferved  with 
refpe6l  to  fuch  of  the  reconciled  as  have 
compleated  their  penances,  and  whofe 
fambenitos  have  been  taken  from  them, 
even  when  they  have  not  had  thcfe,  ex- 
cept at  the  time  they  appeared  before 
the  fecular  tribunal  to  hear  their  fen- 
tences  read.  This  cuftom  is  to  be  m- 
violably  prefer ved,  and  no  perfon  has  a 
right  to  alter  it.  The  inquifitors  are 
always  charged  to  place  and  renew  them, 
efpecially  in  the  diftriéls  in  w-hich  they 
make  their  vifits,  in  order  that  monu- 
ments of  the  infamy  of  heretics,  and 
their  defcent^  may.  always  exift.  The 
time  of  their  condemnation  muft  be 
therein  expreffed,  and  whether  their 
crime  be  Judaifm,  Mahometanifm,  or 
relate  to  the  more  recent  herefies  of 
Martin  Luther  and  his  fecStaries.  But 
they  wdio  (hall  have  beeix  reconciled  in 
time  of  gr^ce  Ihall  have  no  fambenitos  ; 
becaufe  fince  one  of  the  articles  of  erace 
ilates,  that  nqne  fliall  be  put  o^  them. 
Vol.  m.  Kk  and 
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and  that  they  had  none  when  thçy 
were  reconciled,  placing  them  in  the 
churches  would  be  contradidling  the 
principle  of  the  faypur  conferred. 

T  P  the  foregoing  chapters,  and  each 
of  them,  we  recommend  and  command 
your  obfervation  in  the  affairs  which 
fhall  come  before  all  the  inquifitors, 
nqtwithftanding  fome  of  them  may  have 
had  contrary  forms  of  proceeding  ;  be- 
caufe  it  is  thus  fitting  to  the  fervice  of 
God  our  L.ord\  and  to  the  good  adminiftration 
qfjujlice.  In  teftimony  of  which  we  have 
fent  thefe  prefents,  figned  with  our 
name,  and  fealed  with  our  feal,  and 
counterfigned  by  the  feçrçtary  of  the 
îrîquifition-general.  At  Madrid,  Septem-: 
ber  2  2,  1 56 1.  Fr.  Hifpalen,  by  order 
pf  M.  Juan  Martinez  de  LafTo. 
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'-V  ■ 

Note  to  be  added  to  Page  225,  Vol;  I. 

My  prediâion  talâtivé  to  the  French  comedy  at 
Madrid  has  proved  erroneous.  The  efforts  of  the 
ambaiikdors  and  foreign  minifterà  have  at  length 
triumphed  over  an  ill  underftood  devotion:  In  the 
month  of  June  laft  the  court  granted  à  licence  for 
the  efiabliihment  of  a  French  theatre  at  Madrid  : 
and  before  the  end  of  the  year,  to  the  great  fcandal 
of  the  DoniinicanSy  the  fermons  of  Voltaire,  on 
Toleration,  will  Be?  publicly  preached  in  that  ca-ï 
pital  ;  and  many  Spaniards  will  probably  hear  with- 
out horror  the  following  verfe  pronounced  by  one 
of  their  fellow  citizens  : 

Et  le  vrai  Dieu^  monfils^  eft  un  Dieu  qui  pardonne 0- 
The  true  God,  my  fonj  is  a  God  who  pardons; 

I  dare  predîâ  that  the  Spanifli  nation,  which 
makes  rapid  advances  in  knowledge,  will  foon  for- 
glye  the  French  for  having  naturalized  in  Spain  the 
beft  pieces  of  the  French  theatre.  This  undertaking, 
if  it  be  fupparted,  will  perhaps  accelerate  in  Spain 
the  progrefs  of  found  philofophy.  But  will  Spanilh 
dramatical  compôfitioris  be  thereby  equally  benefited  ? 
Some  Spaniards,  of  great  fenfc  and  difcernraent,  have 
their  doubts  of  this.  They  fay,  that  a  niore  gejVeral 
knowledge  of  the  t'rench  theatre  will  only  produce 
cold  imaginations  little  adapted  to  the  manners  of 
the  nation  or  the  genius'  of  the  language,  and  dif- 
courage  in  their  attempts  the  modern  authors,  who, 

Kk^  well 
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well  perfuaded  of  the  defeâs  of  Spanifh  comedy^ 
would  hav^  made  efforts  to  remove  them,  without 
weakening,  by  the  alloy  of  a  foreign  tàûe,  the  native 
vigour  of  the  Spanifh  genius.  I  am  not  quite  of 
the  lame  opinion  ;  but  think,  that  if  it  be  true  that 
the  French  theatre  may,  in  many  refpeâs,  fenre  as 
a  model,  it  cannot  be  too  foon  had  recourfb  to  for 
improvement.  An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
theatre  of  the  ancients  enabled  Corneille,  Racine, 
and  Voltaire  to  improve  our  tafle,  and  naturalize  on 
the  French  ftage  the  eleg:ant  fimplicity  of  the  Gre- 
cian fcenes.  An  argument  flill  more  applicable  to 
the  modern  Spaniards  is,  that  Corneille  was  per- 
feâly  acquainted  with  their  drama  and  language, 
which  in  his  time  was,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  the  only 
European  language  which  the  founder  of  our  theatre 
knew  how  to  appropriate  tohimfelf.  By  this  means  he 
gave  us  an  opportun,ity  of  enjoying  thofe  beauties 
which  we  ftill  admire  in  the  Cid  and  Heraclius, 
and  which  he  tranfplanted  from  Guillen  dc  Caflro, 
and  Calderon. 


Note  to  Vol.  I.  Page  352, 

That  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  what  I  have  faid 
on  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  holy  office,  I  have  to  add, 
that  in  the  moment  this  work  went  to  prefs,  the 
inquisition  gave,  at  Madrid,  a  new  proof  of  its  trou- 
blefome  interference,  by  oppofing,  as  mucb  as  pof- 
fible,  the  fale  of  the  Encyclopedic.  I  have  obferved, 
that  in  1784,  after  mauy  difficulties,  it  had  again 

begun 
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begun  to  circulate,  and  that  the  examination  of  the 
different  numbere  of  the  work  had  been  confided 
to  a  committee  named  by  the  council  of  Caftile, 
The  work  circulated  rather  ilowly  among  the  ful^ 
fcribers»  when  cm  a  fudden  the  holy  office  oppofed 
new  obftacles  to  the  continuation.  Firft  by  fcMT* 
bidding  the  admiffion  of  new  fubfcribers»  afterwards  . 
by  demanding  an  account  of  the  volumes  defigned  to 
be  added,  and  laftly  by  entirely  throwing  off  the  maik 
and  endeavouring  to  extort  a  promife  from  the  per* 
fon  charged  with  the  publication  not  to  deliver  any. 
People  are  willing  to  believe  that  thefe  chicaneries 
proceed  from  an  unenlightened  zeal  for  religion  ;  it 
would  be  unworthy  of  the  Spanilh  government 
fecretly  to  approve  meafures  fo  contrary  to  its  often- 
lible  proceedings.  Every  perfon  however  will  cer- 
tainly be  aftonilhed  that  its  authority,  which  is 
neither  feeble  nor  indccifive,  tolerates  the  attempts 
of  a  tribunal  purely  fpiritual,  the  tyrannical  mea- 
fures of  which  it  has  reprefled  on  feveral  recent 
occafions.  The  fale  of  the  French  Encyclopedic 
might,  it  is  true,  be  prejudicial  to  the  execution  of 
a  projcfl  formed  a  few  years  ago,  at  Madrid,  of 
giving  the  work  to  the  Spanifti  nation  in  its  own 
language  ;  but  it  does  not  feem  credible  that  the 
holy  office  would  borrow  the  maflc  of  religion  to 
ferve  interefts  merely  human  ;  it  is  ftill  lefs  fo, 
that  government  Ihould  fufFer  it  ;  the  refpe£k 
it  cannot  but  pay  to  its  engagements  and  re- 
putation, and  the  juftice  due  to  upwards  of  three 
hundred  Spanifli  fubfcribers,  who  have  paid  their 
money  under    its  proteclion,    and     (if  after  thefe 

great 
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great  interefts  thofe  of  a  few  foreigners  majr  be 
mentioned)  the  averfion  it  xnttft  feel  to  difappoint 
the  fpeculations  of  the  ktter  who»  relying  oni 
the  faith  of  the  Spanifh  govemnient,  have  embarked 
in  fo  expeniiye  an  undertaking,  are  rcafons  more 
than  fnfficient  to  Ihelter  it  from  fo  injarioos  a  {mU 
Jncion. 


T  H  S     £  N  04 


OF      SPAIN,  *     ^05 


APPROBATION 

OF        T  H  B 

FRENCH    CENSOR. 

I  HAVE  read,  by  order  of  the  lord  keeper 
of  the  feals,  a  manufcript  intitled  Nouveau 
Foyage  en  EJpagne^  oh  Tçbk(iu  de  fEitat  aSluel 
4e  cette  Monarchie.  Accordiiig  to  the  knowledge 
my  employment  has  given  me  of  that  king- 
dom^ and  the  care  I  have  taken  to  aflure  myfelf 
of  the  accuracy  of  this  new  work,  J  c^  certify 
that  its  contents  are  exaftly  true,  and  prefent  4 
perfeftly  corredt  piâure  of  the  prefent  ftate  of 
6pain.  The  critical  obfervations  it  contains 
j^re  befidcs  offered  with  fo  much  modefty,  that 
they  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  every  nation 
that  is  a  friend  to  truth,  and  which  would  not 
be  offpnded  but  by  an  exaggeration  qf  its  defers. 
This  work  was  wanting  to  the  French  to  give 
them  a  juft  knowledge  of  Spain,  and  perhaps 
to  the  Spaniards^  themfelvesf,  to  enlighten  then^ 
in  the  progrefs  they  have  ftill  to  make  before 
they  arrive  at  that  degree  pf  inxprovenvent  to 
which  they  tend, 
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'^hefmall  Numerals  denote  the  Vol.  ana  the  Figures  t'efer  to  the  Pàgi, 

•  •     ••     ■  » 

A.  Ândalufiâ,4ii.  450. 

ABértctrhiges  of  Granada,  Andalufwns,  charafter  of  the, 

hiftoryofthe,  iiî.  214-  .  ",'*  343-    .  . 

Academy  of  fine  arts,  i.  235.  Ander  (S5.)  1.  25.  11.  46. 

—^-oftheSptailhlangtiage,  AntcquCTa,  in.  271, 

i.  243,245.  iii.  319:  Aquedua  of  S<?govia,  I.  34. 

^-^ of  hiftory,  1.  247.   iil.  Aramuez,  palace  and  gardciâ 

320.  •  Oty  U:  246. 

Agriculture  inStJain,  ftàté  of,  Archenaj  baths  of,  iii.  151. 

iii.  465.  Arevalo,  11.  503, 

Albacete,  îi.  361;  Arlançon  river»  »•  22,24.    .  ■ 

Alcabale,  what,  i.   373.  Armena  or  arfcnal  of  Madrid, 

Alcaldes,  different  claffes  of,  î.  .  *•  **9-         ,  ,     .  ■        .     : 

2--^  Army,  ftate  of  the  lit  Spàiû,  K 

de  Cortè,  i.  267.  ,  445- 


Alcantara,  order  of,  i:  110.  iii.  Arrâgon,  i.  iig- 

oq8.  ■  canal  of,  1.  i^. 

Alcahtarilîi,  iîi;  282:  •  Ar»;ob'3,- a  Spànifli weight,  i.  45. 

Alcazar  of  Segovia,  i.  32.  ;  '"    ^'^^i.,'  ,  . ,    . 

-^ of  Seville;  ii.  395.  Arfenai  of  Madrid,  1.  210. 

Aldca  del  Rio,  ii.  38 1 :  Aïtillery,  Spanifh,  ftate  ot  thtf, 

Algefiras,  ii.  447,  453.  '•  4S°* 

Alitànt,iiî.i30.Inlcriptiorisat,  Artois  (count  de)  reception  of 
iii.  134:  Trade  of,  ii.4».  iii.  .fnSpàïn,  when  on  his  wa^ 
,ai,  to  the  camp  before Gibialtar^ 

Alhama,  baths  of,  iîi.  172.  .«*    • 

Àlhambra,  dofcrif)tion  of,  iii.  Afturians    all  noble,    i.    iij. 

ï86.    Infcrîptions,  of,  ibid.       charader  of  the,  111.344. 

Alîcùni  batlis  of,  iii.  172.  Atalayade  Sertono,  111.  129. 

Almaden,    cinnab??  raine  of,  Audiences  (a kind  of  tribunals) 

iii.  ::û;.  -  i-  269.  . 

Aliilanza,  iL  357;  Auto  de  fe  of  1680  account  of 
Almcria,  ii.  42.  à  defcriptiofi  of  the,  i.  309. 

Almojarifazgo,  i.  3Ï9.  ^ one  celebrated  at  llerena 

Alrtora^iel,  ii.  372.  >"  1763.  »•  316. 

V^OL    111  Autos  làcramentales,  ii.  233. 

1.1  B»U 


INDEX. 

B.  Bull  of  the  cmfiule,  u  377. 

Bull  fights»  ii.  145. 

Baliaîn,  i.  157.  Burgos,  i.  22. 

Bank  of  St.  Charles,  account  «  ■           Cathedral   of»   i.   23. 

of  the  eftablifhment  of,   i.  Miraculous  crucifix,  i.  24. 

402.    Privileges  granted   it,  Bur|;undy,  order  of,  iii.  397. 

Î.  413.     Objedions    urged  Burjafot,  ii.  335; 

againli  it,  i.  421. 

Barcelona,  iii.  47.     Antiquity  C. 

and  edifices  of,  4bid.  Trade 

of,  ii.  38.  Cabezas  (Las)  iii.  282. 

Barilla,  various  kinds  and  cul«  Cabinet  of  natural  hiftory  at 

tivation  of,  ii.  293.  Madrid,  i.  233. 

Barranco  de  la  Horca,  iii.  67  Cadiz,  ii.  43,   400.    iii.  287. 

Battuecas  (the)  ii.  498.  Trade  of,  ii.  422.     Salt-pits 

Baylen,  ii.   279.  of,  ii.  435.    Bay  of,  ii.  397. 

Benefices,  difputes  between  the  Calatrava,  order  of,    i.    no. 

kings  of  Spain  and  the  court  iii.  399. 

of  Rome  concerning  thé  no^  Calderon,    a  Spanifli  dramatic 

mination  to,  i.  290.  poet,  ii.  211.   iii.  392, 

Benicarlos,  iii.  76.  -Camara  (Ae)  i.  275. 

Benimamet,  ii.  335.  Campillo,  ii.  275 

Bexis,  iii.  109.  Campo  Flamenco,  ii.  252. 

Bidaffoa  river,  i.  5.  Canal  of  Arra^on,  i.  19. 

Bifcay,  dcfcription    of,    i.    8.  ■         of  Caftile,  i.  25. 

privileges  of  that  province,  of  Guadarrama,  i.  259, 

1.  II.  426 

Bifcayners,'  character  and  man-  ■           of  Manzanares,  ii.  244 

nerof,  i.  9.  14,  16.  All  eno-  1  1          one  projefted  from  port 

bled  by  Philip  V.  i.  113.  St.  Mary  to  Cadiz,  ii.  416 

Bleeding,    partiality    of    the  Cannete,  li.  484 

Spaniards  for,  iii.  368.  Cannon,  improvements  of  M. 

Bonache,  ii.  275.          ^  Maritz,   in  the  manner   of 

Boullbt,  waters  of,  iii.  133.  calling  in  Spain,  i.  459 

^ribiefca,  i.  22.  Cantaro,    a  Spanifh  méafure. 

Bridge  of  Segovia,  i.  263.  iii.  102 

■  of  Toledo,  i..203.    ii.  Carlotta  (La)  ii.  387 

244.  Carmelites,  bare*K)oted,  anec« 

■  of  Pajazo,  ii.  277.  dote  of  the  cruelty  of  fomc, 
Brifluega,  manufaôcryot,!.  52.  iii.  57. 

Buen  Retiro,  palace  of,  i.  221.  Carmona,  ii.  389 

Gardens  of,  ibid.  Paintings  Caracas,  coinpanyof,  i.  13.  ii. 

of,    i.  222.     Theatre  of,  i.  •  53 

224.  China,  manufactory  of,  Carolina  (La)  ii.  376 

i.  226.  .                       Cat^ 


INDEX. 

Cârpîo  (Del)  îî.  3S1  Chîva,  ii.  280  ^ 

Cârrioti  river,  î.  26  Cientos,  what,  u  ^fji 

Carthagena,  iii;    153.    Tfade   Cigarràks,  i»;554.  ^1.^13 

of,  ii.  41  Cloths,  Spanilh,  qualities  o^ 

Cafa  dezmera,  a  kinâ  of  tax,       i.  47 

i.  380  Coche  de  Colleras,  i.    2«   IL 

Cafas  agraviadas,  i*  94  366 

Caftile,  i.  21  Cdins  of  Spain,  i.  434 

— Canal  oi,  î-  25  Col  de  fialaguer,  iii.  67 

Catalans,  charader  of^  iii.  ^42    Columbus,  tomb  of,  \u  394 
Catalonia,  if.  38.     Dérivation   Comedy,  Spanifh,  remarks  on 

of  the  name  of,  ibid.  Trade       the,  ii.  205.  iii.  382 

of,  ii.  38  Comedians,  Spanifh,  charaâer 

Cavalry,  Spanifli,  ftate  of,the,       of  the,  ii.  2J9 

i.  455  Commerce  of  Spain,  ii.  25 

Cavana,  what,  i.  cj  Conference,  Ifle  of,  i.  5 

Cazins    (villas)  otthe  infant   Congoftb  (el)  li*  274 

Don  Gabriel  and  the  prince   Contaduria,  mayor,  1.  354 

of  Afturias,  i.  197  de  Valores,  i.  355 

Cedulas  bancarias,  what,  i.  292   Cookery  of  the  Spaniards,  ii. 
Cervantes,  his  attempt  to  re-       195 

form  the  Spanifh  theatre,  iii.   Cordova,   ii*   38 !#      iii.    296. 

387.       Dialogue     between  *  Corral^  ii.  365 

Comedy  and  Curiofity,  from   Corregidors,  i.  278 

one  of  his  dramatic  pieces,   Cprtejos,  ii.  173 

iii.  389  Cirtijo,  ii.  252  .     ' 

Chanceries   of  Granada    and   Cortes  of  Spain,  i.  116 

Valladolid,  i.  268  Corugna,  ii.  44 

Charles,  St.  inflitution  of  the   Council  of  Caftile,  î.  271 

bank  of,  i,  402.     Privilege»   Council  of  the  Indies,  ii.  51 

granted  it,  i.  41 3«^  Objec-    Coyanfellor  of  ftate,  office  of, 

lions  urged  againftit,  i.  421        i.   122 
Charles  V.  eçitaph  on,  in  the   Court  of  Spain,  magnificence 

Efcurial,  iii.  339  of,  i.  86 

Charles  III.  (latQ  king  of  Spain)       Cathedral  of,  ii.  382.  iii.  297 

regular  li/e  of,  i.  82,  84.  Cows,  the  male  calves  of  which' 

Order  of,  i.iii.  iii.  403       never  have  horns,  ii,  511 
Chiclanai  ii.  445  Crucifix,  miraculous,  i  24 

China,manufaftory  of,atBuen   CuUar  de  Baza,  iii.  165 

Retiro,  i.  226  Cumberland  (Mr.)  remarks  on 

Chinchilla,  ii.  ^60  his  anecdotes  of  painters  in 

Chirimoya,  a  kind  of  fruit,  ii*.      Spain,  ii.  489.  Eulogium. on 

33S  *  his  daughters,  ibid. 

L  I  2  Dancing, 


Index. 


D. 

l)ancing,  tafte  and  aptndfs  of 

the  Spaniards  for,  ii.  185 
t)ebts,  |>vt)lic,  of  Spain,  i.  383 
Deer  huntinj^  annual,   pf  the 

king  of  Spain,  J.  1^2 
Delicias  (las)  i.  245.  li.  244 
Dove,  order  of  the,  iii,  397 
Dramatic    writers,     Spanilh, 

îîi.  393  ^ 
Duennas,  i.  26 
Duero  river,  i.  30 

E. 

Èbrd  tivér,  1.   lÔ 

Eccija,  iî.  386,  48Ô 

Elche,   ill,  136.      Antiquities 

of,  ibid. 
Encyclopédie,  obftacles  to  th6 

publication  of  that  diftibn- 

afy  in  Spain,  i.  250 
Engravers  (Spanifh)  làoft  bûii- 

nent  at  prefent,  i.  243 
Epitaphs   on  Charles  v.    and 

Philip  II.    in  the  Efcurial, 

Î"-  339 
Erefma,  river  of,  i.  150 

Efcurial,  i.  159.  Church  of 
the,  i.  165.  Paintingsi  of,  i68. 
Pantheon,  of  the,  i.  171. 
Library,  of  the,  i,x88.  Epi- 
taphs in,  on' Charles  V.  and 
Philip  II.  iiL  339 

Efcufado,  a  fpecies  of  tax,  i. 
380 

Eipart,  regulations  concerning 
the  exportation  of,  ii.  297 

£fquava  river,  i.  27 

F. 

Fandango  (the)  ii.  182 


Faihions  of  France  followed 

by  the  Spaniards,  ii.  195 
Fehpc  (San)  ii.  355 
Fernando  (San)  cloths  of,  i.48 

ii.  487 
Finances  of  Spain,  i.  359. 
Fifli,  our  lady  of  the,  a  ceTe- 

Brated  painting  by  Raphael, 

i.  i8i 
Flambeau,  order  of  the,  iii.  69, 

Flores  de  Avili,  iî.  565 
Foreigners,  great  oâke$  tliat 

have  been  held  by  feveral  in 

Spain,  ii.  14 
Fuente  de  la  piedra,  iii.  275 
]Fuentiduennas,  ii.  273 

G. 

ûala  days    of  <  the.    court  of 

Spain,  i.  87 
Galiciails,  charaâérof  the,  iii. 

344 
Games  and  dlvernons  of  the 

Sjpaniards,  ii.  187 
Gaufin,  ii.  478 
Gamier    (M.)    iïnprovcments 

introduced  by  him  into  the 

dock  yards  of  Spain,  ii.  10 
Gibraltar,   ii.    457.      Satirical 

verfes  on  the  fiege  of,  ii.  4^9. 

Mine  hollowed  by  the  Spjh- 

niards  in  the  rock,  ii.  464 
Gijon,  ii.  45 
Ginata  (La)  ii.  361 
Giralda,   ii.  393 

ironia,  ni.  25 
Gitanos.  SeeGypfiei 
Giufti,  i.  3I 
Golden  fleece,  order  of  the,  i. 

109.  iii.  402 
Gf anack,  kingdom  of,  iii.  1 70 
—  city  of,  iii.  174,  265. 


Cathedral  of,  iii.  1 83 


Gran* 


INDEX. 


Grandees  of  Spun,  clailës,  dig« 
nities  and  privileges  of,  i.  90. 
Difpyte  of  precedence  be- 
tween them  and  the  peers  of 
France,  i.  xoo 

Grao  of  Valencia,  ii.  305 

Orazalema,  ii.  484 

Green  oak,    order  of  the^  iii. 

395. 
Gremiosr,  company  of  the,  u 

390 
Guadalaxara,  Manufactures  qf, 

Quadalçte  rîvçr,  ii*  ^99 
Guadalquivir  river,  li.  380 
Guadarrama,  i.  159 
Ouadiana  river,    ii.  371.     i^. 

308 
Guadix,  iii.  168 
Guaraipe  river,  ii,  456 
Guardia,  ii,  369 
Guarroman,  ii.  37*8 
Guipufcoa,  company  of,  ii.  53 
Gypfies,   Spanifli,   account  qf 

the,  ii.  223* 

H. 

Haoha,  or  fiambea^u,  prdçr  of 

the,  iii.'  69.  395 
Hand,  myûeriou^  lignification 

of  the  figure  of  one  among 

the  Mahometans,  iii.  100 
Hat,  that  term  ufed  in  â^pain 

to    denote    the    dignity    of 

grandee,  i.  95 
Hermandad  (holy)  i.  353 
Hidalgo,  who,  i.  113 
Hôpital  del  Rey,  i  23 
Hospitals  of  Madrid,  i,  244 
■■  of  Toledo,  ii.  547 

Huelgas  (de  las)  çoçyent  of,  i. 

22 
Hûertai  ii.  512 


!• 


James,    St.  order  of,    i.  11a 

iii.  401 
Javalon  river,  ii    372 
Ignatius,  St.  anecdote  of,  iii. 

Udefonfo,  St.  environs  and 
palace  of,  i.  6i.  -  Fountains 
and  gardens  of,  i.  67.  Enor- 
mous fums  expended  on, 
i  7^*  Paintings  in  the  pa- 
lace of,  i.  133.  Mç^nufaç- 
ture  of  Jooking-glaffes  tliere, 

i.  142 

Inns  of  Spain  dçfcribed,  L  4* 
\\u  161 

Inquifition,  argume^ts  for  an4 
againft  the,  i.  30^,  Inftancc.^ 
of  punifhments  infliâed  by 
the,  Î.  314.  Attempts  to 
circumfcribe  its  authority,  i. 
317.  Profecvition  of  Don 
Pablo  Qlavide  by  the,  i.  323 

-  Punifhment  infliôed  by  it 
onanimpoftor,  i*339*  Lea^- 
ther  of-  fomc  French  mer- 
chants feized  by  it,  i.  ^48» 
Tax  deceived  by  it  iîrom 
pvery  veflbl  entering  any  port 
in  opaip,  i.  351.  Inftruc- 
tions  for  the,  iii.  42^ 

Infcriptions  at  Tortofa,  iii.  72,  * 
73.    At  Murvicdro,  iii.  92. 
At  Alicant,    iii.    134.      In 
Granada,  iii.  179,  196 

Joanes,  a  Spanifh  painter,  cha* 
rafter  of  bis  works,  ii.  307 

Jonquiere  (La)  iii.  33 

Ifidro,  St.  monaftcry  o^  i.  26. 
Church  of,  i.  241 

Ivica  ifland,  trade  of,  ii.  50 

Junta  del  tobaco,  i.  366 

p         de  commercio.  i.  442 


INDEX. 


».  M. 

# 

Key,    myftîc   fignîfication  of.   Madonna  del  Pez  four  lady  of 
among  the  Mahometans^  iii,.       thefifli)  i.  i8i 

,i8q  '  Madrid,  i.  204.  iiî.  313,  n\im- 

Knighthood,     orders    of,    in       bcr  of  inhabitants  of,  1.  240 

,  Spain,  i..  109.  Mftdridejos,  ii.  369 

Kmghts  fimple,  i..  1.1 2  M-ajorca  ifland,    trade  of,  îî* 

L.  Majos  and  Majas,  who,  ii.  221 

Malaga,  iii.  276*  Trade  of,  ii. 
Language  Spanifli,  charaâer  of      42 

the,  il.  128  Mancha  (La). province  of,  iii, 

Lanzas,  duty  rf,  what,  i.  99  302.    Charafter  of  the  in- 

Laws.ofSpam,  1.283  .        habitants  of,  iii.  303 

League,  Spanilh,  length  of,  i,   Manufaftures  of  Spain,  i.  50, 

79  256    • 

L-eon,  ifle  of,  ii.  399  Manufcripts  on  plates  of  lead, 

Liria,  iii.  112  difcovery  of,  iii.  258 

Literature   of  Spain,    ii.  198.   Manzanares  river,  i.  202 

iii.  370  ■  •  canal  of,  ii.  245 

Leeches,  ii.  488  Maritz  (M)  improvements  of, 

Looking-glaflfes,    manufaftory       in  the   manner    of  cailing 

of,  at  St.  Ildefonfo,   i.  142.       cannon  in  Spain,  i.  459 

Large  fize    of^thofc  made   Mary  (St)  port,  ii.  43.  396. 

there,  i.  143  iii.  284 

Lopez  de  Rueda,  charaâer  of  Mataro,  iii.  37 

the  dramatic  works  of,   iii.    Mayoral,  i.  3 

'  383  Médias  Ânnatas,  i.  362 

Lopez  de  Vega,  ii.  21 1 .  iii.  391.    Medina  Sidonia,  cluchy  oF^  ii. 

Prodigious  number    of  co-       449 

medics    written  by,  ii.  21  ;•   Mediterranean,    refleâions  of 

iii.  391         '  '  the  author  at  fight  of  the,  ii. 

Lorcha,  iii.  160  283 

Louifiana  (La)  ii.  387  M'efiton  St.   difcovery  of  the 

Louifiana,      regulations    cpn-        relics  of,  iii.  257 

cerning  the  trade  of,  ii.  79     Mefta,  company  ot  the,  wh^t,  i« 
Loxa,  iii.  268  38 

Lucar  St.  port,  ii.  44  Miel  river,  ii.  453 

Lumbreras,  iii.   i6i  Military  fchools  in  Spain,  U 

256 
Milloncs,  what,  i.  118,371 

Minc^ 


N 


INDEX. 


Mînalla,  iî.  361 
Mines  of  Spain,  K  ^61 
— — of.Mexico,  ii.  72 
Minglanilla,  fait -pit  of,  ii.  278 
Miniftcr  of  foreign  affairs,  of- 
fice ofy  i.  123 
'ii  ■    .  marine,  office  of,  i. 

124 
— — —  of  finances,  i.  124 
■  of  the  Indies,  i,  125 

— — —  offavourandjuftice, 

i.  126 
Minifters,  ftabîlityand  induflry 

of  the  Spanifh,  i.  129 
Minorca  ifland,  trade  of,  ii.  49 
Miranda,  i.  18   ' 
Molinos  del  Rey,  iii.  59 
Money  of  Spain,  value*  of  the 
different  pieces  ""of,   i.  434. 
Court  for  the  regulation  of 
whatever  relates  to  it,  i.  441 
Montalva,  ii.  274 
Montferrat,  iii.  40 
Morviedro.     See  Murvicdro 
Mofarabic  Ritual,  ii.  535 
Mota  (La)  ii,  363 
Mountain  (Salt)  iii.  46 
Mountains  of  Spain,  iii.  16, 
Murcia,  kingdom  of,  iii.  142 
>  city  of,  iii.  144 

Murviedro,  the  ancient  Sagun* 
turn,  antiquities  of,  ii.  340. 
fii.  78,  Ruins  of  an  ancient 
theatre  there,  ii.  343.  iii.  8i. 
Caflle  of,  iii.  79.  Prefent 
population  of,  iii.  99 
Mulic  of  the  Spaniards,  ii;  188 

N. 

Navy  of  Spaip,  ftatç  of  the,  ii. 


Nobles  of  Spain,  clafl^s  and 
privileges  of,  i,  90.  Duties 
paid  by,  on  taking  up  their 
titles,  i.  99.  Prodigious  for- 
tunes of  fome,  i.  104.  Ge- 
neral charafter  of,  i.  106 

Nobility,  proofs  requifite  to 
eftablifli,  in  Spain,  i.  113 

O. 

Ocana,  ii.  368 

Olavide  (Don  Pablo)  profccu- 

tion  of,  by  the  inquifition, 

i.  223.     Sentence  of,  i,  333. 

Efcape  of,  i,  337 
Olivarez,  ii.  274 
OUa  Podrida,  ii.  195 
Olmedo,  i.  30 
Orders     of     knighthood     in 

Spain,  i.  109.  iii.  395 
Orihuela,  iii.  140 
Ortiz,  manufaétory  of,  i.  52 
Oifuna,  ii.  485.  iii.  279 


P. 


Painters  mofl  eminent  at  pre- 
fent  in  Spain,  i.  242 

Paintings  in  the  palace  of  St. 
Ildefonfo,  i.  133.  In  the  Ef- 
curial,  i.  i68.  In  the  palace 
at  Madrid,  i.  2o6.  At  Buen 
Retiro,  i.  222.  At  Loeches, 
ii.  491 

Palace  of  Madrid,  i.  205.  Paint  -^ 
ings  in  the,  i.  206. 

Palmeo,  duty  of,  what,  ii.  58J 

Palomas,  iflc  of^  ii.  455 

Pancorvo,  i.  21 

Pantano,  El,  iii.  132 

Pantheon  of  the  Efcurîal,  !•  171 

Parch- • 
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Ptrchtnetit,  curïou$  difcovcry  Quintanar,  ii.  ^6,^ 

of»  iii..252  Quintas,  what,  i.  449 

Parejas,  ^hat,  ii.  263 

Paflage,  Port  of  the,  i.  16  R- 

Patriotic  focieties,  i.  260 

Paular,  monaftery  of,  i.  154  Real  (St.)  ii.  409. 

Paxarcte,  ii.  484  Realgiro,  what,  i.  405 

Pedreades,  what,  ii.  14^  Reaion,  order  of,  iii.  397 

Pena  de  los   enamorad!os,  iii.  Rcifrefcos,  what,  ii.  191 

269  Regidores,  i.  281 

Penaranda,  ii.  505,  506  Relator  Venta  del,  ii.  279 

Perello,  iii.  68  Rents  general,  î.  359 

Pheafant&,  ifle  of,  i.  5.  ■    ■       provincial,  i.  359,  369 

Ph\lip  II.  epitaph  on,   in  the  Requena,  ii,  278 

Éfcurial,  iii.  339  Reynofa,  i.  25 

Philip  V.  tomb  of,  at  St.  Ilde-  Rio  de  I05  polmones,  ii.  456, 

fonfb,  i.  65.     Refpeft  paid  Rio  Frio,  ca^le  of,  i.  156 

to  his  inemory  in  Spain,  i.  Rivers  of  Spain,  Hi.  16 

160  Roa  (La)  ii. ^61. 

■  Fort,  St.  ii.  473  Roads  of  Spam,  i.  7,  257.    ir^ 

Philippine    cojnpsiny,    i.   425.        3167 

ii.  ç8./  Arguipents  for  and  Robertfon  ^Dr.)  letter  of  the 
againft  ^ts  dtablifhn^ent,  ii.  Spanifh  academy  to,  .  wit]\ 
loi.  hisanfwer,  iii.  321,  329 

iflands,  ii.  92  Roch  (St.)  ii.  456         '    ' 

Fiaflres,  excluiive  right  of  ex-  Ronda,  ii.  482 

porting  granted  to  the  Bank  RondaUa,  what,  ii.  143. 
of  St.  Charles,  i.  413 

Plron(M.)  epitaph  of,  ii.  537  S. 

Pifuerga  river,  i.  25 

Pofitos,  what,  ii.  32  Sailors,  number  of,  in  Spain, 

Prado  (the)  i.  227  ii.  7. 

Prelacies  of  Spain,  large  reve»  Saint  Mary  of  Spain,  order  ofj 
nues  of,  i.  303  iii.  396 

Provenzio  (Al.)  ii.  362  Salade  Govietno,  i.  266 

Puertolapiche,  ii.  370  i— .-de  Mil  y  guinientos,  L  266 

Puertos  fecos,  i.  360  —de  Jufticia,  i.  267 

—  de  Provincia,  i.  267 

Q^  de  Hijofdalgo,  i.  269 

—-de  Crimen,  i.  270 

Quarte,  ÎÎ.  285.  Hofpitable,  re-  deMillones,  i.  354 

ception  the  author  met  with  —  de  laUnicalContribucion, 
ihere,  ii.  286  i.  354. 

Quintana  de  la  Puente,  i.  26  Salamanca,  ii.  513 

Salas 
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JS&las  (Francifco  Gregori6  de)   Solano,     treatiié   of,    on  the 
quotation  from  a  poem  by,       pulfe,  iiL  272 
lii.  350  Soldiers,  Spaniiii,  charaderof, 

Salefas  St.  Church  of,  i.  241  i.  451 

Salluft,  fplcndid  edition  of,  by   Sovereign  authority,   little  li- 
Don  Gabriel^  u  244  mited  in  Spain,  1. 121 

Salt,  duties  on,  in  Spain,  i.  363   Spain,  boundaries  and  extent 

âalt*petre,    manufaâories  of,       of,  iii.  16.   Diviflon  of,  into 
in  Spain^  i.  463  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  and 

San^a  Cruz,  ii.  372  kingdom  of  Caftilc,  i.  ixg. 

Santa  Fè,  iii.  268  Government  of,  i.  120,  123: 

Santa  Maria  dc  Nieva^  i.  31.       Revolutions  of,  iii.  17  • 
ii.  502  Spaniards,  charafter  of  the,  ii* 

Santiago,    order   of,    i.    110;        118.  iii.  341 

iii.  401  Spolios  y  vacantes,  what,  i.  293 

Santona,  ii.  46  Sumiller  de  corps;  i.  91 

Saylices,  ii,  274  Superftition  ot  the  Spaniatrds^ 

Saynète,  what,  ii,  216  iii.  359,  366 

Scarf,  order  of  the,  iii.  396 

Çeb^ian,  St.  i.  15.  ii.  47  T. 

Segorbe,  iii.  104 

Segovia,  i.  31.    Cathedral  and   Tarragona,  iii.  62 
caftle  of,   i.  32.       Military   Taxes  of  Spain,  i.  359 
fchbol  of,  i»  33»     Aqueduft   —  to  which  the  clergy  are 
of,  i.  ^4.      Decline    of  the       fubjefl:,  i.  ^79 
lUanuraâures  of,  i.  52  Temblcque,  ii.  260 

Seguidilla  (the)  ii.  185  Tenientes    de    ViUa,    1.    267,* 

Seville,  ii.  389.  iii.  293     To-       ^81 

bacco   manufaftory   of,     ii.    Tercias  Realçs^  i.  574 

390.     Foundry  of,  ii.  391.       Terfana  (arfenaJ)  of  Barcelona, 

Sheep,  Spanifh,  management  of       iii.  ^o 
the,  i.  37,  53.     Number  of  TertuTias,  what,  ii.  190 
the  travelling  and  flationary.    Theatre,  Spanifh,  ftate  of  the, 
i,  38,    Shearing  of,  i.  54  ii.  200.  iii.  380 

Sierra  Morcna,  ii.   374,    Ac-   Theatres   Spanifh,  defcription 
count  of  the  iiew  fettiements       of,  ii.  236 
în,  ii.  376  Tiona,  wood  of,  iii.  35 

Silhos,  what,  ii.  336  Titles  of  the  nobility  of  Spain, 

Silks,  ftate  of  the  manufacture       i.  95 

of,  in  Spain,  ii.  311.      Me-   of  Caftile,  i.  96 

thod  of  whiding  and  prepar-   Tpbacco,  duties  on,  in  Spain, 

ing,  ii.  ^19.  Method  of  wa-       1*364 

tering,  li.  329  Tobofp  (El)  ii.  363 

To^ 
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Togado,  honours  of^  what,  L 

280 
Toledo,  ii.  529.  iii.  309 
TonadîUa,  what,  ii,  219 
Toros  de  Guifando,  ii.  493 
Torquemada,  i.  26 
Torres  Torres,  iii.  103 
Tortofa,  iii.  69.  Caftie  of,  ibid. 

Antiquities  of,  iii.  72 
Trade  of  Spain,  ii.as\ 
'  coafting,  of  Sfiain»  ii.  36 

Trafliumantes    ((heep)    what, 

Î.  40 
Tribunals  of  Spain,  i.  265 
Trinidad,  regulations  for   the 

ifland  of,  li.  83 
Truxillo,  order  of,  iii.  396 
Turdeta,  the  ancient,  iii.  103 
Turpian  tower,  iii.  251 

U. 

Valdcpcnnas,  ii.  372 

yaldeftillas,  i.  30 

Valencia,  iii.  lOO.     AfpeA  of 

the  country  of,  ii.  280,  285 
■  ■  city  of,  ii.  291.   Silk 

manufactures  of,  ii.  316 
— — — harbour  of,  defcribed, 


"•  303 
Valencians,   charaâer  of  the, 

iii-  343 

'  cathedral  of,  ii,  207 

Vailadolid,  i.  27.  Cathedral 
of,  i.  28.  Manufkâures  of, 
Î.  29 

Vara  (a  Spaniihmeafure)  length 
ofùie,  i.4i.  iii.  144 

Ucles,  caftie  of,  ii.  273 

Vega,  the,  iii.  267 

Vclcs  el  Rubio,  iii,  465 


Venta  de  lôs  Fraynos,  îîî.  75 
Vcntofa,  ii,  512 
Vigonia,  cloths  oÇ  i»5o 
Villalta,  ii.  370 
Villa  Franca,  iii.  60 
VilJa  Manrique,  ii.  27a 
Villa  Rubio,  ii.  273 
Villar  del  Saz,  ii.  274 
Villargordo,  ii.  278 
Vifo,  ii./374 
Vittoria,  i.  17  ^ 
Vivel,  iii.  108 
Uldecona,  iii.  75 
Univerfities  of  Spain,  i.  253 
Uffia  illuftrifiima,    title  of,  to 

whom  given,  i.  98 
Utrera,  iii.  280 

W. 

War,  council  of,  î.442 
Women  of  Spain,  chsrader  of, 

ii.  171.  iii.  356 
Wools  of  Spain,  i.  36.    Quan- 
tity of,  i.  45.     Amount  of 
the  duties  on,  i.  45.      Man- 
ner of  fcowering,  i.  56 

X. 

Xarama  river,  ii.  246 
Xativa,  ii.  3^6 
Xenil  river,  li  388 
Xerez,  ii.  396.  iii.  283 
Xerica,  iii.  107 
Ximena,  ^^«475 


Z. 


Zagal,  i.  3 
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ERRATA. 

YoL  L  page  2,  line  ji,  for  rofa  read  rctfa^ 
-  .  page  356,  Ime  19,  for  Kcowndca  read  KconamicM. 

Vol.  II.  page  170,  line  4,  for  rbviiU  read  *veiU. 
■  page  212,  line  18»  of  the  note,  for  moon,  and  thyfavm»^ 

read  moon  of  thy  favour. 

*   ibid.  ibid,  ioxfun  and  thy  eyes  read  y«»  of  thy  eyes^ 

■  page  215,  line  4,  for  by  view  read  in  view. 
'    I     '    ibid,  line  J,  for  injlattering  read  by  flattering. 
——page  220,  line  4,  for  contrived  xtTÎa  continued* 
'      page  294,  line  i,  for  Solicor  xt^ASdUcor. 

page  5156,  line  15,  of  the  note,  iot  preJixedrtViàfubjoiniéL 
Vol.  III.  page  238,  line  7,  of  the  note,  for  mimis  read  nimis. 
■    page  318,  line  9,  for  jli^i&a  read  Atocha* 
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